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PREFACE. 


This List of Ancient Monuments in the Bihar and Orissa Provincej it 
should be remarked, is confined to those monuments that have been notified 
as protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act VII of 1904. 

It is not to be regarded as comprehending every ancient monument in 
the province ; for certain important monuments are definitely ezcluded from it. 
Noteworthy among these are the famous temples at Bhuvanesvar (all but one, 
the Baja BMI), in respect of which it has not been possible to secure the 
owners’ consent to notification on terms that would allow of the Archseological 
Department’s accepting responsibility for the maintenance of the monuments 
in a manner appropriate to their archfeological importance. 

Under the operation of the Beforms Act, “ Archseology ” has become a 
“Central Subject”, chargeable to Imperial Kevenues ; and with few and in- 
significant exceptions, all the monuments included in these pages are main- 
tained by the Archaeological Department of the Government of India ; the 
exceptions being kept up by the Bihar and Orissa Government from provincial 
funds. 

The list is almost entirely the work of Maulvi Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi, 
B.A., OfEg. Superintendent of the Archseological Department in the Central 
Circle. It has been revised in consultation with myself, and I have been 
responsible for seeing it through the press. Though it is intended primarily 
for administrative purposes, it is hoped that the information it contains wiE 
prove of interest to the public. 

The items herein are arranged topographically in Administrative Divisions 
and Districts of Divisions, and are set out in no chronological order or archaeo- 
logical grouping. Those readers who may be interested in this latter form of 
arrangement will find a connected chronological description of the monuments 
of the Bihar and Orissa Province in the chapter on Archaeology appearing in 
the Decennial Keview of the province published in 1923, which was contributed 
by this Department. 

The lists have received the approval of the Bihar and Orissa Government.. 

J. A. PA.GE, 

Offg. Director G&ieral 
of ArdhcBology in Indda, 


Simla, 


1931. 
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e. — Date. 
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1 

OhampaTan 

Chank!, general -vigw of mins known as Chankigapk, from 
east (Neg. No. 1772) - • 

1 

2 

99 

Kesaxiya, ancient brick stupa (Neg. No. 2168) 

3 

3 

99 

Lanriya Axaraj, AiSoka pillar (Neg. No. 2170) 

5 

4 

99 

Laniiya NandangaTk, A^olca Column (Neg, No. 2173) . 
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5 

99 

Lanriya Nandangayb, Vedio burial mound (Neg. No. 363) 
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6 

99 

Biguie of PritHvi stamped on gold leaf, from bniial moxmd 
(Neg. No. 370) 

13 

7 

99 

N»«da»g«l. <*'“«■ ^™'> ' } 

® \(left bali) (Neg. No. 2177) . J 
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8 

99 

Rampnrwa, Asoka pillars (Neg. No. 1026) .... 
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99 

Rampujwa, Lion capital of A^oka pillar (at present in tke 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) (Neg. No. 2021) 
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39 

Eampurwa, Bull capital of A^oka Column (at present 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) (Neg, No. 2022). 

18 
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93 

Sagardik, general view of stupa mound from east (Neg. 
No, 1765) 

19 
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MuzafEarpOi 

Basarb, Baja Bi§al-ka-gapb (Neg. No. 2046) 

20 

13 

99 

Basafh, view of excavated pits (Neg. No. 810) . 

21 

14 

93 

Basayb, Pottery unearthed during excavations (Neg. No. 820) 

22 

15 

39 

Basaph, Shah Qazin’s tomb on a brick stiipa (Neg. No. 238) 

26 

16 

99 

Kolhua, A^oka Column (Neg. No. 2212) , . . • 

28 

17 

Saran 

Manjhi, MahjhI Fort (Neg. No. 2298) . . • . . 

31 

18 

Gaya 

Barabar Hills, Karan Chaupar Cave (Neg. No. 2318) . 

34 

J9 

39 

Barabar Hills, Sudama Cave (Neg. No. 2319) 

35 

.20 

99 

Barabar HiUs, Lomas Riabi Cave (Neg. No. 2320) 

36 

21 

99 

Barabar Hills, Lomas Eisbi Cave, details of the doorway 
carvings (Neg. No. 2322) 

37 

22 

99 

Barabar Hills, ViiSva Jbopfl Cave (Neg. No. 2324) 

39 

23 

99 

Barabar HiUs, Gopi Cave, distant view (Neg. No. 2326) 

39 

24 

99 

Barabar Hills, Gopi Cave (Neg. No, 232B) . . . • 

40 

26 

99 

Barabar Hills, (Nagaijuni), Vabiyaka Cave (Neg. No, 2327) . 

42 

26 

99 

Barabar Hills, (Nagarjunl), Vedatbika Cave (Neg. No. 2328). 

43 

27 

99 

Gbenjan, ancient sculptures (Buddha) (Neg. No. 2483) . 

44 

28 

99 

Guneri, ancient sculptures (Neg. No, 2196) .... 

45 

29 

99 

Hasra kol, ancient moimd (Neg. No. 2332) . . • • 

49 

30 

99 

Sbamsber £ban*s tomb at Sbamsbernagar (Neg. No. 2201) . 

62 

•81 

iPaijiia 

Bibar, Bibar Qila, remains of Fort wall (Neg. No. 2364) 

65 

32 

99 

Bihar, Tomb ofMabk Ibrahim Bayyu (Neg. No 493) . 

68 

:33 

99 

Maner, Tomb of Makhdum Sbab Daulatand Ibrahim Stan, 



from S. B. (Hog. Ho. 163B) 
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34 

Patna 

Maner, Tank, from S. W. (Neg. No. 1638) .... 

6& 

35 

99 

Nalanda, general view of Monastery Site No, I, from 
west (Neg. No. 1978) 

70 

36 

31 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I. Main western gateway (Neg. No. 
2157) 

71 

37 

It 

Nalanda, Monastery No, I, Colonnaded chatutra on noitli 
side of courtyard before conservation ; from south. (Neg. 
No. 2635) 

72- 

38 

f» 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I. Colonnaded ohabutra on north 
side of courtyard after conservation ; from south 
(Neg. No. 2636) ........ 

72 

89 

99 

Nalanda, Monastery No, I, Copper plate of Devapaladeva 
found in excavation ; after cleaning (obverse) (Neg, 
No. 2409) 

7S 

40 

3i 

Nalanda, Monastery No, I. Courtyard ; original stair, 
after oonservation (Neg, No. 2628) ..... 

74- 

41 

>3 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I. Yiew of the two brickbuilt 
caves with arched ceilings in courtyard (Neg. No. 1411) 

75' 

42 

39 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I. Sculptured slab in low chahutra 
e 23 )osed in south side of quadrangle (close view) (Neg, 
No. 2362) 

73 

43 

99 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I. Central chaitya in court- 
yard from N. E., after cutting away N. E. corner 
(Neg. No. 2640) ........ 

IT 

44 

33 

Nalanda, Monastery No. lA. Main north entrance after 
conservation (Neg. No. 2652) ...... 

IT 

46 

3* 

Nalanda, Monastery No. lA. East side cells after con- 
servation ; from N. W, corner (Neg. No. 2646) 

78- 

46 

39 

Nalanda, Monastery No. lA. North aide stair after repair 
(Neg. No. 2658) 

78 

47 

99 

Nalanda, Temple Site No. II. Sculptured panels (Neg. 
No. 1322) 

79^ 

48 

93 

Nalanda, Temple Site No. II. Sculptured panels (Neg. 
No. 1331) 

79- 

49 

39 

Nalanda, Site No. Ill, before excavation, view from wes^* 
(Neg, No. 1663) 

8X- 

50 

33 

Nalanda, Site No. Ill, after excavation, view from N. W, 
(Neg. No. 1666) 

82- 

61 

93 

Nalanda, Site No. III. Main stupa; earlier stucco-covered 
stiipa base (Neg. No. 2663) 

82 

52 

33 

Nalanda. view of the long trench looking south towards 
Stupa No. Ill (Neg. No. 1669) 

83 

83 

33 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I. Life-size Avalokitesvara 
(Nog. No. 1424) . 

84- 

64 

33 

Nalanda, Monastery No. I- Lower half of large sculpture 
of Trailokya-Vijaya, found in situ at S. E, end of 
verandah of lowest monastery. (Neg. No. 1426) 

84: 
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65 

Patna 

Nalanda, stone panel representing the Miracle of Sravasti 
(Neg. No. 1660) 

66 

•j 

Nalanda, three plaques, S. No. 1, Eeg. No. 420/79, Reg. 
No. 420/68, Eeg. No. 420/38 (Neg. No. 2710) . 

-67 

ij 

Nalanda, stone tablet portraying scenes from the life of 
Buddha (Neg. No. 2078) 

68 

9 ; 

Nalanda, stone image of Yamantaka (Neg. No. 2076) - 

•69 

99 

Nalanda, metal image of standing Buddha in Abhajamudra 
(Neg. No. 2090) 

60 

99 

Nalanda, metal image of standing Indrani (Neg, No. 2099) . 

61 

99 

Nalanda, Nalanda clay seal (Neg, No. 2718) 

'62 

99 

Nalanda, unidentified image (? Nagarjuna) at S. E. corner 
of Stupa No. Ill (Neg. No. 2114) 

■63 

■> 

Nalanda, colossal stone Bodhlaattva (Avalokitefivara) found 
at the N. E. corner of Sttipa Site No. Ill (Neg. No. 1407) 

'64: 

99 

Grulzarbagli, Agam Kuan (Neg. No. 2355) . . . • 

66 

99 

Ranch Pahaji, under excavation (Bafl PahapI) (Neg. 
No. 1293) 

66 

99 

Bulandi Bagh, Floor timbers of a wooden structure exposed 
during excavation (Neg. No. 2509) 

67 

99 

Bulandi Bagh, Elaborate doll from excavations (Neg. No, 1278) 

68 

»9 

Bulandi Bagh, ancient chariot-wheel (Neg, No. 1277) . 

69 

39 

Kumrahar (Pa.taliputra excavation), general view showing 
lower halves of ash funnels where pillars originally stood 
and also subsidiary circles of dark clay within the bays, 
(Neg. No. 1142) ........ 

70 

99 

Kumrahar (Pataliputra excavation), general view of 
excavation north of the tomb, looldng south, showing 
position of the one existing coliunn (Neg. No. 1068) . 

71 

>9 

Kumrahar (Site No. I) (Pataliputra). Mauryan pillar dis« 
closed (Neg. No. 1145) 

72 

99 

Kumrahar (Pataliputra). General view of the platforms 
exposed ; from S. W. (Neg. No. 1069) .... 

73 

99 

Kumrahar (Pataliputra). One of the platforms as opened, 
showing details of construction. (Neg. No, 1067) 

74 

99 

Kumrahar (Pataliputra). Seal No. 2 (Neg. No. 1073) 

76 

99 

Kumrahar (Pateliputra). Terracotta plaq^ue of Bodh Gaya 
temple (?) (Neg. No. 1153) ...... 

76 

99 

Kumrahar (Pataliputra excavation) ; small Buddha head 
(Neg, No. 1141) 

77 

99 

Baniripore. Grola or Granary (Neg. No, 2888) . 

78 

99 

Eajglr. Old Fort, north gateway, from north (Neg. 
No. 2589) 

79 

99 

B'Srjglr. Shdl inacription in rock path on the way to 
Baiagafiga (Neg. No. 2421) . , * . 

80 

99 

Eajgir. Sonhha3?da.r Gave, exterior (Neg, No. 2217) 

61 - 

*99 

Rajgir. Sonbhaiidar Cave, interior (Neg. No. 2424) 
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82 

Patna 

Eajgrr. Ruined stone platfoim on the side of Suraj Ku^d 
(? Stupa of Ajatasatru) (Neg. No. 2594) . . • • 

83 

99 

Eajgir. Pippala Stone House (Jarasahdh-ki-baitliak) from 
east (Neg. No. 2418) 

84 

99 

Ea-igir. Vaibhargiri. Sattapanni Caves (Neg. No. 2691) 

86 

99 

Eajgir. Site of the Ve^uvana (Neg. No, 2878) . 

86 

99 

Eajgir. Venuvann. bases of small stupas in the ancient 
mound (Neg. No. 406) 

87 

99 

Eajgir. Maniyar Math, during excavation (Neg. No. 396) 

88 

99 

Eajgir, Maniyar Math, stucco figure of Banasura (or Siva ?) 
on the base (Neg. No, 402) ...... 

89 

99 

Eajgir. Maniyar Math, stucco figure of Nag! on the 
base (Neg. No. 401) 

90 

9> 

Eajgir. New Fort, south side wall near Dak Bungalow 
(Neg, No, 2693) ........ 

91 

Shaliabacl 

Arrah. Ariah House (Neg. No. 1700) .... 
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9 > 

Chainpux. BaWitiyar Khan’s tomb (Neg. No. 2436) . 

93 

99 

Eamgarh. Mundesvari temple (Neg. No. 1128) 

94 

99 

Rottasgaili, Kathautiya gateway and fortifications (Neg. No. 
1024) 

96 

99 

Rofitasgaili. Palace ; Elephant gate and tack of Darbar 
hall (Neg. No. 2448) 

96 

99 

Eohtasgayh. Elephant gateway; inner front, from south 
(Neg. No. 1708) 

97 

99 

Rohtasgayh, Baiadari in the Palace (Neg, No. 1020) 
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99 

Rohtasgarh. Man Singh’s Residence (Neg. No. 2306) 
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99 

Eohtasgarh. Palace, Throne room (Neg. No. 1021) . 
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99 

Rohtasgarh. Phul Mahal (Neg, No. 2306) 
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99 

Eohtasgarh. The Bohtasan temple (Neg. No. 2466) 
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99 

Eohtasgarh. Eohtasan and HariSchandra temples (Neg. 
No. 1013) 
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99 

Rohtasgarh, Harischandra Temple (Neg. No. 2468) , 
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99 

Eohtasgarh, Habash Khan’s Mosque (Neg. No. 2311) 
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99 

Rohtasgarh, Tomb of Habash Khan (Neg. No. 2310) 

106 

99 

Rohtasgarh, Tomb of Saqi Sultan (Neg. No. 2463) 

107 

99 

RohtasgarL, GaneSa Temple (Neg. No. 2309) 

108 

99 

Eohtasgarh, Jami’ Masjid (Neg. No. 2313) 

109 

99 

Eohtasgarh, Jami’ Masjid, interior (Neg. No. 2316) . 

110 

99 

Sassaram, Asoka inscription in the Chiraghdan cave, west 
of Ghandan-Sbahid’s tomb (Neg. No. 2468) • 

111 

: 9 

Sassaram, Impression of A4oka edict (Neg. No. 1376) 

112 

99 

Sassaram, flLasan Khan Suxi’s tomb (Neg. No. 1006) 

113 

99 

Sassaram, 5!asan Khan’s tomb, south gate (Neg, No. 2463) 

114 

99 

Sassaram, Sher Shah’s tomb (Neg. No. 2461) . 

115 

99 

Sassaram, ^er Shah’s tomb, east face and S. E. tower 
(Neg. No. 1001) 
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99 - 

Sassaram, ’Alawal Khan’s tomb (Neg. No. 1012) . . 
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Paqtt* 

117 

ShaJiabad 

Sassaram, ’Alawal Elan’s tomb, east gate (Neg. No. 2464:). 

192 

118 

}7 

Shergarh. east gate of tbe Fort, stowing the sentry boxes ; 




from N. W, (Neg. No. 2469) 

. 

193- 


FaUmau 

Palamau, Old Fort, Mosque, front view from east 

(Neg. 



No. 2501) 

. 

19T 

120 

>> 

Palamau, New Fort, N. W. corner bastion ; distant 

view 




from tte road (Neg, No. 2362) , , . , 

. 

199 

121 

79 

Palamau, New Fort, top portion of tte N. W. < 

corner 




bastion (Neg. No. 2349) 

. 

200 

122 

99 

Palamau, New Fort, Raja*s Kachahrl, from S. E. 

(Neg. 




No. 2347) 

• 

200 

123 

77 

Palamau, New Fort ; Nagpur! gateway, front view 

(Neg. 




No. 2345) 

. 

201 

124 

BbagalpUr 

Colgong, rock-cut temple (Neg. No. 1214) . 

• 

204 

125 


Pathargbata, rock sculptures (Neg. No. 1374) 

• 

205 

126 

Moagliyr 

Monghyr, Fort (Neg. No, 2206) . . . , . 


207 

127 

99 

Monghyr, Pir Shah Nafa’s tomb (Neg. No. 2206A) 

. 

213 

128 

P 

Sautal Paiganas 

Rajmahal, Sang! Dalan (Neg. No. 1369) 

. 

216 

129 

99 

Rajmahal (Hadaf) Jami* Masjid ; front view 

(Neg. 




No. 2432) 


218 

130 

99 

Eajmabal (Hadaf) Mugtal bridge, from’ S. E. 

(Neg. 




No. 2431) 

• 

219 

131 

Cuttack 

Cuttack, Barabati Fort ; east gateway (Neg, No. 

2181) 

221 

132 

9> 

Jajpur, statue of Obamuuda (Neg. No. 2190) 


226 

133 

»9 

Jajpux, statue of Indrani (Neg. No. 2191) . 

. 

227 

134 

99 

Jajpur, statue of Varabi (Neg. No. 1210) . 

. 

227 

135 

99 

Jajpur, Atbaranala bridge (Neg. No. 2182) . 

• 

228 

136 

9$ 

Jajpur, Cban^ei^var pillar (Neg. No. 1892) . 

• 

229 

137 

Puii 

Bbuvane^vara, Raja Rani temple (Neg. No. 2604) 

. 

231 

138 

99 

Bhuvane^vara, Raja Ran! temple ; details of decoration 




(Neg. No. 571) 

* 

232 

139 

>9 

Bbuvane^vara, Raja Rani temple, Jagamoban doorway 




(Neg. No. 2606) 

• 

233 

140 

9* 

Dbauli, rook-cut elephant ‘above A^oka inscription 

(Neg. 




No. 2613) 

. 

24a 

141 

>> 

Khaudagiri, Rani Gumpha (Neg. No. 2616) 

. 

244 

142 

99 

Kbaiidagiii, Rani Gumpha ; sculptured frieze in 

upper 




verandah. (Neg. No. 2747) 

. 

248 

143 

99 

Kbajgidagiri, Cbbota Hatbi Gumpba (Neg. No. 2614) 

• « 

253 

144 

>9 

Kbandagiii, Jaya Vijaya, Alakapuii and Kbaramghar 




Caves (Neg. No. 2278) ..... 


254 

145 

99 

Khaudagiri, Patalpurl Cave (Neg. No. 2281) 

• • 

256 

146 

99 

Khandagiri, Swargapuri and Manokapuri Caves 

(Neg, 




No. 2282) , , • . • . . 

• f 

257 

147 

99 

Khandagiri, Ga^e^a Gumpha (Neg, No. 1467) 

* • 

260- 

148 

»> 

Khaiidagiri, Hath! Gumpha (Neg. No. 2285) 

• * 

26 a 

149 

99 

Khandagiri, Tiger Cave (Neg. No. 2288) 

• 4 
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150 

Puri 

Khandagiri, Ananta Gumpha (Neg. No. 2234) 

273 

151 


Khaijdagiri, Khandagiri and Tentiili Caves (Neg. No. 2247) 

277 

152 

>> 

Khandagiri, Navamuni and Dhyanghar Caves (Neg. No. 2246) 

277 

163 

if 

Khandagiri, rock-cut images inside the Navamuni Cave, 
central portion (Neg. No. 1942) 

278 

164 


Khandagiri, Barabhuji image inside Barabhujl Cave (Neg. 
No. 2746) 

280 

156 

if 

Khandagiri, Jaina figures cut in the rook near LalatendQ 
Ke^ari Cave (Neg. No. 2240) ...... 

282 

156 

99 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, from S. W. (Neg. No, 2749) . 

286 

157 

ff 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, Plinth of temple (Neg. No, 606) • 

287 

158 

if 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, detail of Jagmohan roof (Neg. 
No. 2758) ... 

288 

159 

if 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, Nat Mandir (Neg. No. 2267) • 

292 

160 

if 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, statue of Suiya in the Museum 
(Neg. No. 2760) 

293 

161 

99 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, atone horse (Neg. No. 1965) . 

295 

162 

99 

Konarak, Black Pagoda, statue of Gangs (Neg. No. 696) 

296 

163 

99 

Puri, Atharanala bridge (Neg. No. 2272) .... 

DuAwiNaa. 

297 

L 

Champaran 

Map of Lauriya Nandangarh ... To face page 

11 

11. 

Patna 

Map of Eajgir „ „ „ 

118 

m. 

Shahabad 

Map of Eohtaa Fort .... 

* • ®i 

150 

IV. 

3) 

Plan of Eohtas Palace 

* 99 39 99 

166 

V. 

Puri 

Plan of Eaja EanI Temple ; Bhuvanei^var . 5 , 

231 



LIST OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS PROTECTED 
UNDER ACT VII OF 1 904 IN THE PRO- 
VINCE OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


TIRHUT DIVISION. 

champXran district. 

Ghanki. 

No. 1. — {a) Huined fortress called Gha/nMgarh or Janhigafh ; 

(6) About i mile east of tbe village of Ohanhl ; (c) EanI CKbatar Kumar Devi of 
Ramnagar is the owner and Gopal Glr Mahant of Chanki is the Birt-ddr, of the land on 
which the mound is situated ; (d) IIo ; (e) Uncertain ; but probably very old. 

(/) The mound is situated on elevated ground, a short distance north of 
the road from Shikarpore to Ramnagar, in the village Chanki, which is situated 

three to four miles 
north-west of Narka- 
tiagahj Railway Sta- 
^ tion on the B. & 
N". W. Railway. The 
mound appears as a 
hillock in the midst 
of the low-lying 
fields around it. It 
is about 90 feet 
high above the sur- 
roimding fields, ac- 
cording to Cunning- 
ham, and is compos- 
ed of large bricks 
im. I.^haiikigarh, from east. measuring not 14 

inches square as mentioned by Mr. Garrick but only 12j inches square and 
to 2f inches thick, and resembling the Mauryan bricks in texture. In shape 
the mound roughly resembles the letter L reversed, the longer arm of the L 

o2 




2 MST 01' AHOIENT MONUMENTS PROTECTED UNDER ACT Vn OE 1904 

being formed by a lofty ridge running east to west. This ridge takes a turn 
to south at its eastern extremity and turns again to west until it slopes 
down to the level of the ground to the south of the shallow pool of water 
thus enclosed. On all four sides of the larger ridge are high massive walls of 
brick-in-iuud rising perpendicularly above the accumulation of debris all 
around the base of the mound. The outer facing of these walls has 
suffered considerably from the action of the weather. The whole mound 

is so thickly covered with jungle — chiefly bel trees and thorns — ^that a close 
examination of the ruins is practically impossible. Judging from the general 
appearance of the ruins, however, the larger ridge running east to west 
would seem to contain the remains of an oblong building constructed on a high 
platform, possibly with sloping sides — ’While the two smaller ridges probably 
mark the site of a gateway and a long approach to the main building 

with broad flights of steps. 

A narrow winding path has been formed at the south-east angle of the 
larger ridge and the brickwork which has been exposed in several places, in 
the cutting of the path, is perfectly intact. The area on the flat top of the 
large ridge is about 400 ft. by 150 ft., approximately, and is considerably greater 
than that on the top of the mound called the Nandangayh (No. 6). On the 
western extremity of the ridge can still be seen, on the flat top, edges of bricks 
in continuous straight lines, which might be taken as indicating traces of walls. 
About the middle of the ridge is a small square platform some 2 ft. high, which 
is worshipped as ‘ Devi M asthdn \ There is no image at the sthdn, but a 
fair is held every year on the 9th of the dark fortnight of Chaitra 

(March- April), and is attended by large numbers of worshippers from the 

neighbourhood. 

Some forty years ago a Sub-Divisional Ofiicer of Bettiah made some ex- 
cavations on the mound and discovered a cannon ball, an iron spike and some 

copper coins, but it is not known what became of these antiquities. 

The Champaran Gazetteer mentions that the mound is locally known as 
Janldgarh because it is believed to have been the residence of the famous Raja 
Janaka of Hindu mythology. But the villagers have no such tradition. On 
the other hand they say that the garh is said to have belonged to a Raja 
(whom they sometime call Chanak) whose sister was married to the Raja of 
Lauriya Nandangarh, 11 miles to south, and that the two forts at Chanki 
and Lauriya were so constructed that the princes could signal to each other 
by means of lights whenever they wished to do so. Moreover Raja Janak’s 
residence and capital is generally beheved to have been situated at Janakpur 
where thousands of orthodox Hindus assemble every year to pay homage to 
the Rock-bow broken by Rama on the occasion of his marriage with Sit5, 
Janak’s daughter. It may also be remarked that the bricks of which the 
mound at Chanki is composed are exactly similar to the Asoka bricks found 
at Rampurva and other ancient sites i.e., 12j ins. long by ins. thick. In texture 
also they closely resemble the Mauiyan bricks, and it is quite possible that 

the mound contains the remains of a mflitary outpost of Mauryan times. 
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Mr. Carlleyle states tliat the mound is situated near, and to the west of 
the ancient road to Nepal from Vaisali via Kesariya, Bettiah and Lauriya 
Nandangarh. 

{g) None on the STuface ; (A) fair ; (j) C. S. R., XVI, 109-10 ditto, XXII, 50-51 ; A. S. R. 
E. C., (1902), 7 ; J. R. A. S., (1902), 167 ; Dist. Gazet., Champaran, 157-8 ; (k) 1772-1776, 
2143, 2144. 


Kesariya. 

No. 2. — (a) Stupa known as Raja Bena ha Deur or Deora ; 

(6) A little over 2 miles to the S. W. of Kesariya tlidm on the east of the road 
from Motihari to Chhapra ; (c) Mir Badruddin and others of the village Lala Chapra ; 
■(d) IIo ; (e) Cunningham assigned the upper stupa to the period between 200 and 700 A.D. 
and the lower structure to the Liohhavis of Vaisali. 

(/) The earhest European notice of this monument appears to be that by 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson in the J. A. S. B. for 1835, although there is reason to 

believe that it was par- 
tially explored with nega- 
tive results by a Colonel 
Mackenzie of the Madras 
Engineers in 1814. The 
first detailed description 
was published by Cun- 
ningham in 1861, and 
from his Report for the 
year 1861-62 we find that 
the upper stupa, which 
was in a comparatively 
better condition at that 

time, measured 68 ft. 

Fio. 2.-Anoientbriok stupa; Kesariya. g diameter and 

61 ft. 6 ins. in height, the large mound on which it is situated being 62 
feet hi gh and 1,400 feet in circumference at the base. The facing of the stupa 
has disappeared everywhere except in one or two places at the top on the 
south side, and the overhanging upper portions of the structure are now sup- 
ported on some buttresses constructed around the stupa in 1911-12. Thus the 
dimensions given by General Cunningham cannot be checked. The lower mound 
is composed of solid brickwork ; and from' its relatively ruined condition General 
Cunningham concluded that it represented the ruined mass of a much older 
and larger structure, probably a stupa. The mound is thickly overgrown 
with jungle, which makes a close examination of the place practically impossible. 

Locally the stupa is known as “ Raja, Bena hd Deora ” and the tradition 
is that Raja Bena was a Chakravarti King gifted with supernatural powers and 
-extremely generous towards his subjects, taking only a sup or winnowing 
Ibasket” of corn from each cultivator. One day, it is said, he raised the ren- 
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tals, and ordered that everyone should give him a piece of gold eq^ual in size 
to a grain of barley. As a result of this, the king immediately lost his super- 
natural powers ; and the lotus leaf {'pur&n, kd pattd) which had so far supported 
his queen Kamalavati, when she used to bathe (in the tank), gave way under her as 
she was bathing on that day and she was drowned. The Eaja, when he came to 
know of the cause of his misfortune, built the deora and entombed himself 
and all the rest of his family alive in it, closing the entrance through his magi- 
cal powers. The site of the Queen’s palace is still pointed out in the shape 
of a mound called Eanivas, about half a mile to the north-east of the stupa, 
and the tank in which she used to bathe is called the Gahgayya Pokhara, 
three quarters of a mile to the east of the stupa. According to General Cun- 
ningham this tradition of a Chakravarti Kaja preserves the story mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, in whose “ Travels ” we find it stated 
that nearly 200 li (i.e., about 34 miles) north-west of Vaisali there was an 
ancient town which had been deserted for many ages and which possessed a 
stupa believed to have been erected over a place where Buddha in one of his 
former births had appeared as a Chakravarti Rdjd or Universal Monarch named 
Mahddeva. The old town of Kesariya is only about 30 miles from Basajh, 
the site of old Vaisali. But the site of the stupa, according to Cunningham, 
agrees with the description given by Buddha himself of the place where a 
stupa over a Supreme Ruler should be erected. In speaking to Ananda, Buddha 
told him that “ for a Chakravarti Raja they built the thupo at a spot where 
four principal roads meet.” “ This description,” says General Cunningham, 
“ agrees most precisely with Kesariya where, within a quarter of a mile of the 
stupa, two high roads cross, one leading from Chapra to Motihari and the 
other from Patna to Bettiah and Nepal.” Dr. Bloch accepts the identification 
proposed by General Cunningham and adds that the stupa probably belongs 
to the first centuries of the Christian era. 

As for the lower structure, General Cunningham considered it to be the 
ruin of a memorial stupa built by the Lichhavis to mark the spot where 
they had taken leave of the Buddha on his way to the place of his Nirvana, 
and where the Master had presented his alms-bowl to them as a memorial. 
Dr. Spooner apparently accepts this suggestion as correct, for in his conserva- 
tion note on Kesariya dated the 16th January 1911, he states that the lower 
structure might go hack to Mauryan or even to pre-Mauryan times. But, in 
fact, it is impossible to say anything about the exact nature and age of the 
structure buried in the ruins until a thorough examiuation of the mound has 
been made. 

A curious custom is still observed by the visitors to this monument which 
consists in walking round the stupa five times and afterwards placing five bricks, 
or rather brickbats, in a pile one above the other. Can it have any reference 
to the five Supreme Rulers [Chakravarti Rajas]? 

Excavations made in 1861-62 in the mound called Ranivas disclosed 
several small cells on the east side and a shrine (10 feet square internally) con- 
taining the bust of a colossal figure of the Buddha, from which it was inferred 
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that the mound really marked the site of a Buddhist monastery. Nineteen 
years later, when General Cunningham visited the site again in 1881, the 
Buddha statue had disappeared and all the bricks had been dug out. At 
present it is only an earthen mound about 200 feet square, covered with frag- 
ments of bricks. To south-west of the stupa is another small mound of brickj 
measuring about 120 feet by 60 feet. 

(g) None ; {Ji) fair ; (j) C. S. E., I., 64 ; ditto, XVI, 16-19 ; A. S. E. E. C., (19021, 6 ; 
S. A. B., XIII, 263 ; Dist. Gazet., Ohamparan, 159-160 ; L. A. M. B., 378 ; (k) 737, 
2125, 2146. 


Lauriya Araraj. 

No. 3. — (a) A^oka Pillar, locally known as Laur or BMm Sen hi Lathi ; 

(6) In survey plot No. 714, about a mile S. W. of Lauriya Araraj , a large village situated 
some 16 miles west of Motihari on the road to Gobindganj thd.'ia ; (c) Maharam JankI Xumarl 
of Bettiah ; [cl) Ic ; (e) Eeign of A^oka. 

(/) The pillar was first brought to the notice of scholars by Mr. Hodgson 
in 1835. It is a monolith of polished sandstone, 36 ft. 6 in. high, with a 

diameter of 41*8 ins. at the base and 37*6 
ins. at the top, according to Cunningham. 
This height given by Cun ni n g h a m, does 
not apparently include the rough-dressed 
and unpohshed portion at the extreme 
base of the pillar, about 15 ins. of which 
is now exposed above ground. The 
circumference of the pillar is 11 ft. 3 ins. 
at the base and only 10 ft. 11 ins. at 
the junction of the polished and un- 
polished portions. The pohshed surface 
immediately above the unpolished section 
of the shaft has peeled ofi up to a height 
of about 3 ft., and the column is thickly 
dotted with numerous irregular scratches 
and small round holes of a dark colour, 
looking like shot holes and giving a some- 
what worm-eaten appearance to the 
pillar. There is no capital on or near 
the column but there must have been 
one originally. The pillar is now wor- 
shipped as a phallic emblem on the 
13th of the dark half of each Hindu month and also on the occasion of 
important religious festivals. The village Lauriya derives its name from 
the pillar which is known as Laur (Skt. laguda=a stick) in the neighbourhood. 

{g) The first six of the piUar edicts of Asoka, in well preserved and neatly 
■engraved characters, are divided into two columns by straight margins between, the 
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portion to th.e east containing 23 lines and that to the west 18 lines. The English-- 
translation of these edicts is given by Mr. V. A. Smith as follows : ■ 

Edict I. 

The princvples of Govermnent. 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King ; 

When I had been consecrated twenty-six years, I caused this pious edict 
to be written. 

Both this world and the next are difficult to secure save by intense love- 
of the Law of Piety, intense self-examination, intense obedience, intense dread, 
intense effort. However, owing to my instructions, this yearning for the Law 
of Piety, this love of the Law from day to day, has grown and will grow. 

My agents, too, whether of high, low or middle rank, themselves conform- 
to my teaching and lead others in the right way — ^fickle people must be led into 
the right way — and the Wardens of the Marches act in Uke manner. For 
this is the rule — ^protection by the Law of Piety, regulation by that Law, felioity 
by that Law, and protection by that Law. 

Edict II. 

The Royal Example. 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : — 

“ The Law of Piety is excellent.” But wherein consists the Law of Piety ? 
In these things, to -wit, little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, liberality ,- 
truthfulness, and purity. 

The gift of spiritual insight I have given in manifold ways ; whilst on two- 
footed and four-footed beings, on birds and the denizens of the waters, I have- 
conferred various favours — even unto the boon of hie; and many other good 
deeds have I done. 

For this my purpose have I caused this pious edict to be written, that, 
men may walk after its teaching, and that it may long endure ; and he who 
will follow its teaching will do well. 

Edict III. 

Self-Examination. 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King ; — 

Man sees his every good deed, and says, “ This good deed have I done.”' 
In no wise does he see his ill deed and say, “ This iU deed have I done 
this act called impiety.” 

Difficult, however, is self-examination of this kind. Nevertheless, a mn-n 
should see to this, that brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy, are the 
things that lead to impiety, and should say, “ By reason of these may I not- 
faU.” 
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This is chiefly to be seen to — ■“ The one course avails me for the present 
world, the other course avails me also for the world to come.'’ 

Edict IV. 

The Powers and Duties of Commissioners, 

Thus saith His Sacred and Grracious Majesty the Kin g : — 

When I had been consecrated twenty-six years I caused this pious edict to 
be written. 

My Commissioners have been set over many hundred thousands of the 
people, and to them I have granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties in order that the Commissioners confidently and fearlessly may 
perform their duties, bestow welfare and happiness on the people of the country^ 
and confer favours upon them. 

They will ascertain the causes of happiness or unhappiness, and through 
the subordinate ofiiciala of the Law of Piety will exhort the people of the 
country so that they may gain both this world and the next. 

My Commissioners, too, are eager to serve me, while my Agents will obey 
my will and orders, and they too, on occasion, will give exhortations, where- 
by the Commissioners will be zealous to win my favour. 

For, just as a man, having made over his child to a skilful nurse, feels 
confident and says to himself, “ The skilful nurse is zealous to take care of 
my child’s happiness,” even so my Commissioners have been created for the 
welfare and happiness of the country, with intent that fearlessly, confidently, 
and quietly they may perform their duties. For that reason, my Commissioners 
have been granted independence in the award of honours and penalties. 

For in as much as it is desirable that there should be uniformity in judicial 
procedure, and uniformity in penalties, from this time forward my rule is this — 
“ To condemned men lying in prison under sentence of death a respite of three 
days is granted by me.” 

During this interval the relatives of some of the condemned men will 
invite them to deep meditation, hoping to save their lives, or, in order to lead 
to meditation him about to die, will themselves give alms with a view 
to the other world, or undergo fasting. For my desire is that, even in the 
time of their confinement, the condemned men may gain the next world, and 
that among the people pious practices of various kinds may grow, including 
self-control and distribution of ahns. 

Edict V. 

Regulations restricting slaughter and mutilation of cminials. 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : — 

When I had been consecrated twenty-six years the following species were 
declared exempt from slaughter, namely: — 

Parrots, starlings, (1) adjutants, " Brahmany ducks,” geese, nandimuMaSy 
geldtas, bats, queen-ants, female tortoises, boneless fish,” vedaA}eyakas, gai/lgd- 

D 
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fUfutakaSt (?) skate, (river) tortoises, porcupines, tree-squirrels, (?) harasinga, 
stags, '* Brahmany bulls,” (1) monkeys, rMnoceroses, grey doves, village pigeons, 
And all four-footed animals wMck are not utilized or eaten. 

Sbe-goats, ewes, and sows, tbat is to say, those either with young or in milk, 
are exempt from slaughter as well as their offspring up to six months of age. 

The caponing of cocks must not be done. 

Chaff must not be burned along with the living things in it. 

Forests must not be burned, either for mischief, or so as to destroy living 
-creatures. 

The living must not be fed with the living. At each of the three seasonal 
full-moons, and at the full moon of the month Tishya (December — January), 
or three days in each case, namely, the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the 
■first fortnight, and the first day of the second fortnight, as well as on the fast 
days throughout the year, fish is exempt from killing and may not be sold. 

On the same days, in elephant-preserves or fish-ponds no other classes of 
Animals may be destroyed. 

On the eighth, fourteenth, and fifteenth days of each fortnight, as well 
AS on the Tishya and Punarvasu days, and festival days, the castration of buUs 
must not be performed, nor may he-goats, rams, boars, and other animals 
liable to castration he castrated. 

On the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the seasonal full-moon days, and 
during the fortrdghts of the seasonal full-moons the branding of horses and oxen 
must not be done. 

During the time up to the twenty-sixth anniversary of my consecration 
twenty-five jail deliveries have been efiected. 

Edict VI. 

The necessity for a definite creed. 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King ; — 

When I had been consecrated twelve years I caused this pious edict to 
be ■written for the welfare and happiness of mankind, with the intent that they, 
gmng up their old courses, might attain growth, in piety, one way or another. 

Thus, aiming at the welfare and happiness of mankind, I devote my atten- 
tion alike to my relatives, to persons near, and to persons afar off, if haply 
I may guide some of them to happiness, and to that end I make my arrange- 
ments. 

In like manner I devote my attention to aU commimities, for all denomina- 
tions are reverenced by me ■with various forma of reverence. Nevertheless, 
personal adherence to one’s own creed is the chief thing in my opinion. 

When I had been consecrated twenty-six years I caused this pious edict 
-to be written. 

II. Besides the A6oka edicts the pillar also bears a few letters in shell- 
characters and some modern scribblings by -visitors, one of which contains the 
mame of “ Reuben Burrow,” a distinguished mathematician and astronomer 
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and one of the earliest members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is dated- 
in 1792, the year of Mr. Burrow’s death. 

(h) Excellent. The column is now enclosed in a circular iron fencing set in a cement 
base about 12" high; (/) C. S. R., I, 67-8; S, A. B„ XIII, 254; L. A. M. B., 378; E. I., 
Vol. n, 245-269 ; Dist. Gazet., Champaran, 160-61 ; Smith, Asoka, 146-7 ; Smith, Edicts 
of Asoko, 26-32; (k) 2147, 2148, 2149. 

Lauriya Nandangarh. 

No. 4. — (a) Asoka Column locally known as Law B&a or Bhim Sen hi Lathi- 
(b) In plot No. 660 about hah a mile to the north-east of the -village of Lauriya^ 
which is situated 16 miles noith-weat of Bettiah ; (c) Private ; (d) Ic ; (e) About 243-242 B. C. 

(/) The pillar is a monolith of highly polished sandstone surmounted by 
a Hon capital. The shaft of the pillar, which is 32 ft. 9 ins, in height, diminishes 

from a base diameter of 36-5 ins. to a dia- 
meter of 26*2 ins. at the top. The circum- 
ference at the base, immediately above the 
modern pHnth around the pillar, is 9 ft, 1 in. 
thus giving a base diameter of about 34’7 ins. 
The edges of the shaft have chipped off at 
the top ; and immediately below the bell 
capital there is a circular depression on the 
north-east side of the shaft, which is supposed 
to have been made by a cannon-ball. 

The cap of the pillar is 6 ft. 10 ins. higH 
and consists of the famiHar bell-shaped 
capital of Persepolitan style surmounted by 
a circular abacus supporting a life-size figure 
of a Hon facing the east. The hell capital 
projects about 6 ins. on all sides from the 
shaft and the underside of the projectLog 
portion is reUeved with a cable ornament 
and a bead-and-reel design, while the bell 
i^G.4.-A4oka Column, Lauriya Nandangarh. decorated with Conventional lotua 

petals. Above the beU is a cable necking, and the abacus, which is circular,, 
is decorated with an artistic has-reHef representing a row of about a dozen 
Brahmany geese all walking to left with lowered heads as if in procession round 
the Hon above. The ends of the falling lotus petals and some of the geese 
on the abacus have disappeared. The lion is represented sejant with mouth 
wide open and the tongue protruding. Its upper jaw is missing and the right 
fore-paw partially damaged. But even as it is, it affords a noble example 
of sculptural art. “Observe the spirited vitaHty of the animal, the distended 
chest, the tense development of the muscles, the swelHng veins, the strong set of 
the claws and the crisp treatment of the mane disposed in short schematic curls.” 

General Cunningham’s Assistant, Mr. Carlleyle, excavated round the base 
of the pillar in 1887 and found that about two feet of the smooth portion of 
^ D 2 
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the pillar was still embedded in the ground and that the rough-dressed portion 
below, which continued down to a depth of 10 ft. below the surface, was nearly 
40 ins. in diameter and rested on a stone platform about 7 ft. 4 ins. square. Along 
the outer edge of this basement Mr. Carlleyle found “ some long ancient pieces 
of sal timber lying embedded close against the stone platform.” At present 
the pillar is enclosed within a circular iron railing set in a pahha masonry 
plinth one foot high and about 12 feet in diameter. 

The Lauriya pillar is much more slender and consequently has a more 
graceful appearance than the pillars at Kolhua and Araraj. The mouldings 
and decorations are admirably executed and the design and workmanship of 
the whole are rightly praised as displaying both knowledge and power. Al- 
together the column is a much more pleasing momunent than any of the other 
Asoka pillars in Tirhut. 

The pillars at Kolhua, Rampurva, Araraj and Lauriya Nandangarh are 
believed by some writers to have been set up by A^oka to mark the stages 
•of his journey to Nepal, which he undertook in the 21st year of his reign 
for the purpose of visiting the holy places of Buddhism. But Dr. Bloch is of 
opinion that the chief reason why Asoka erected one of his piUars at Laurya 
Nandangayh appears to be that the funeral monuments (No. 6) near the column 
probably contained remains of royal personages, and, being objects of worship, 
attracted large gatherings of worshippers annually from long distances, so that 
in erecting a pillar at Lauriya, Asoka obviously selected a most suitable spot 
for the promulgation of his precepts. 

A fair is stiU. held at the pillar on the 13th of the dark fortnight of Agahan 
(November — December) every year, when thousands of Hindus come from neigh- 
bouring villages to pay homage to Laur Baba. 

{g) The first six of the pillar edicts of A^oka corresponding almost letter for letter 
with those on the Araraj pillar (No. 3). The inscription is divided into two columns 
with a straight margin between, the portion on the east face containing 28 li n es and 
that on the West 21. 

II. The pillar stands quite close to the road from Bettiah to Nepal and 
has consequently been visited by numerous visitors, some of whom have in- 
scribed their names on it. Almost all of these modern inscriptions are incised 
below the lowest edict. Noticeable among them are : — 

(i) A Persian inscription incised in NastaTiq characters, containing the 
Muhammadan Kalima in Nasli and : — 

(•yi 

i.e., “ Muhy-ud-Din Muhammad Aurangzib Bad^ah ’Alamgir GhazL 
year 1071.” The date in this inscription corresponds to A.D. 
1660-61, which was the 3rd year of the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb and the record appears to have been inscribed by some 
zealous follower of MTr Jumla’s army which was then on its way 
back from Bengal after the defeat of Prince ^uja’. This inscription 
is on the south face of the pillar. 




MAP OF LAURIYA NANOAN GARH 
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(ii) A Nagrl inscription on the north face dated “ Samvat 1566. CJiait 
hadi 10.” The year in this inscription is equivalent to A.D. 1509. 

(iii) Another NagrI inscription, which refers to a petty Hoyal family, is 

without any date and reads “ Nripa Narayana Suta, Nripa Amar 
Siriiha, Ujjain ” and “ Chhatiapati Suta Maha Siiiiha, XJjjain ” i.e., 
” King Amar Simha, the son of King Narayana of Ujjain ” and 
“ Maha Simha, son of Chhatiapati of Ujjain/’ This inscription is 
engraved just above the Persian record. 

(iv) The oldest Enghsh inscription is “ Kn Burrow 1792.” 

(h) Excellent ; (j) L. A. M. B., 380 ; 0. S. B., I, 68-74 and pi. XXIII ; XVI, 107-8 and 
pi. XXVII ; XXII, 46-7 ; S. A. B., XIII, 264-65 ; A. S. E. E. C., (1902), 6 ; (1906), 
11-15; E. I, II, 245-69; I. A., XVII, 303-07; XVIII, 1, 3, 105, 300; Mem. A. S. B., 
(1906), 362-374 ; Smith, Edicts of Aioka, 26-32 ; Dist. Gazet., Champaran, 161-2 ; (A) 
366, 2160-63. 


No. 5. — (a) Vedic Burial mounds locally known as BMftas ; 

(6) South, south-west and west of the A^oka Column (No. 4) ; (c) Bettiah Raj ; (d) lo ; 
(c) Vedic period ; between 500 and 600 B.C. 


(/) The mounds are situated in the villages of Lauriya and Pakhri and are 
ranged in three rows of five each, varying m height from 40 feet to about 



!Fig-, 6. — Vedio burial mounda, Lauriya NandangaTh- 


16 feet and even less. 
The first row runs from 
east to west, the eastern- 
most mound in it being 
situated some 600 feet 
south of the Asoka col- 
, umn (No. 4) noticed be- 
fore. Near the western 
end of this row, and 
almost at right angles to 
it, are the other two 
rows running north to 
south, parallel to each 
other. The place of the 
fourth mound in the 


■outer or western hne of the north-south rows is occupied by a cluster of 5 
small mounds only a few feet in height and hardly distinguishable from the 
fields around them. Some of the mounds are over-grown with trees and low 
■brushwood but the majority are mostly barren. They are more or less conical 
in shape at present, though from the accumulation of clay around their bases, 
■obviously washed from above, it is safe to assume that originally they may 
have presented a difEerent appearance. The material of which they are con- 
structed is a yellow clay, which is quite difierent from the grey soil of 
the surrounding fields and appears to have been imported from the bed of the 
'Gan^ak river at present about 10 miles distant. 
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General Cvumingliam, who visited the site as early as 1861, considered 

these barrows to be the sepulchral mounds of the Indian Kings of pre- 
Buddhistic times, and suggested that they might represent the Chaitiydni 
or CJiaitycLS (memorial graves) alluded to by the Buddha in a (j[uestion 

addressed to his favourite disciple Ananda about the Yriijians. “ Ananda,’ 
he said, “hast thou heard that the Vrijjians, whatever the number may 
be of the Yrijjian Chaitiyani belonging to the Yrijjian (rulers), whether- 

situated within or without (the city) they maintain, respect, reverence and 
make offerings to them and that they keep up without diminution the- 
ancient offerings, the ancient observances and the ancient sacrifices righteously 
made ? ” 

Some of the mounds had been opened before General Cunningham’s visit, 
and we find in the Bengal Administration Eeport for 1868-9, para. 273, that 
one of them, the fourth from the north in the inner or eastern line of the 
N.-S. rows, had yielded “ some leaden coffins containing unusually long human, 
skeletons.” A “ punch-marked ” silver coin of pre-Alexandrian date had been 
discovered by Major Pearse of the Madras Artillery ; and Mr. Lynch, the Deputy 
Magistrate of Motihari (in 1861) had also found, among the superficial brick 
ruins on one of the mounds, an inscribed Gupta seal, the inscription on the 
seal reading Ap/mja with a svastika at the end of the name, the symbol of 
dliarma above it and a triSula to left. General Cunningham’s own operations 
were somewhat hastily conducted, but in one of the mounds he found a frag- 
ment of a late retaining wall, constructed of bricks measuring 20^ inches long 
and four inches thick. Later, in 1880-81, his Assistant, Mr. Garrick, excavated 
several of the mounds including one of the two larger ones to the south of; 
the Asoka column, which yielded a shallow earthen vase at a depth of 7 feet 
containing 67 large cowries. Besides these discoveries, Mr. Moore, the- 
well-kno-wn manager of the Lauiiya Parm, showed Dr. Bloch in 1902 some 
copper vessels, which had been dug up, together with two ancient copper 
coins, from one of the mounds. The vessels were apparently of a recent 
date. One of these coins belonged to Mahm-fid Shah of Jaunp-Qr and had the 
date 847 A.H.=1443 A.D . ; the other was very much worn and could not be 
identified. 

In 1905, Dr. Bloch of the Archeeological Department made a survey o£ 
the whole site and opened 4 of the sepulchral mounds, two of which, M and 
N in the attached plan, presented almost identical features. The clay of which 
these barrows are made was found to be laid in horizontal layers a few inches 
thick and extending, apparently, right through the mounds with layers of 
straw and leaves between them. Time had rendered it very hard and tough 
for the most part, but it varied in this respect in the several mounds and 
varied also in colour according to its depth below the surface. The two mounds 
M and H, which presented almost identical features, are the second and third 
from north in the western line of the N.-S. rows. Here at a depth of 6 to- 
12 feet from the top, and in the centre of each mound. Dr. Bloch discovered 
a small deposit of burnt human bones, mixed up -with charcoal, and a sman 
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piece of gold leaf with the figure of a staudiug woman stamped upon it, Tha 

bones from mound M also included a fragment of an upper human jaw 

about IJ ins. in size. The teeth were missing but in the 
place of one of the frontal teeth there were two holes, 

' one above the other, from which Dr. Bloch concluded 
that the person to whom the jaw belonged had died 

at a young age, while changing his or her teeth. At 

a little below the two deposits of bones Dr. Bloch came 

upon a long hollow shaft, 10 inches in diameter, and 
running right through the centre of each mound, showing 
where an upright wooden post had once existed but had 
since been eaten away by white-ants. And lastly, at 
the bottom of one of the two mounds (N), — ^for the other 
Tig. 6.— Figure of Prithivi (M) was given up — ^just at the dividing Hne between 
burial mound, Lauriya the yellow day and the grey soil of the fields was 

Kandangarh, found the stump of the wooden pillar itself in situ. 

This stump was of sal wood and of considerable thickness, its circumfereJioe 
-at the base being 4 ft. 4 ins. Dr. Bloch excavated round the stump to a depth 
-of 6 ft. without getting to its end. 

The third znound opened by Dr. Bloch vas the first from the north in 
the eastern line of the north-south rows (F) ; but it yielded nothing of 
interest. Only a few animal bones turned up here and there ; and a number 
of pieces of corroded iron were found in the centre which might conceivably 
have formed parts of a wooden post. But no traces of wood were found 

below, not even the hollow shaft, though the trench was sunk to the level 
of the surrounding fields. The fourth mound, (H), which is the third from 

the north in the eastern line of N.-S. rows, did not yield any rehcs or remains 
of a wooden post. Nor were there any traces of straw or leaves between the 
layers of clay. 

One of the two gold leaves from the mounds M and IT was stolen from 
Dr. Bloch’s tent, together with the cash-box in which he had placed it. The 
other is now exhibited in a show-case in the New Hall of the Arohseological 
Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

As regards the explanation of these discoveries, Dr. Bloch believes that 
it is to he found in the ancient burial customs described in the Sutras and 

Prayogas which deal with the Indian ritual. “ Their rules,” he writes, “ have 
been collected together and explained in Dr. Caland’s well-known work Die 
AltindisoJien Toten und Bestattungs-gebrauclie. According to this excellent pnhli- 
eation, the disposal of the dead in ancient India was divided into four separate 

acts, viz . — 

(1) Cremation. 

(2) Collecting the bones of the cremated person and depositing them in 

an urn {asthi-sanchayana), 

(3) Expiation (Santikarma). 

{4) Erection of the funeral monument {smaMna-chitz ; loshta-chiti). 



I 
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“The fourth act is optional only, and is done sometime after the bones 
have been deposited in the funeral urn and placed in the field under a tree. 
The urn is then taken out, and after the bones have been washed and several 
other ceremonies have been performed, they are placed upon the earth, the 
urn is broken and thrown away, and a funeral monument {imaiana) is erected 
over the bones by piling up layers of bricks or clay (losjifa). The height of 
such a grave generally does not appear to have exceeded that of a human 
body and its shape was some form of a quadrangle. But both Apastaihba 
and Hiranyakesin also mention ronnd imaidnas like the mounds under review. 
And in the Yedic Hymns we meet with certain verses which help us to under- 
stand the construction of the funeral mounds at Lauriya.'* 

“ I refer especially to two verses in the 18th hymn of the 10th book of 
the Big-Veda, the famous Funeral Litany of Ancient India. In verse 13 we 
read as follows : — 

XJt te stabJmdmi pritMvlm Voat 'panmcm 
loham nidadhan mo dham risham 
Etam sthuTj.dm 'pitaro dhdraycmtu 
teHra yamdti sddand te minotu 

i.e. ' I raise the earth around thee ; that I lay this lump of earth, should 
not do me any harm.’ 

‘ May the manes hold this pillar for thee, and may Y arm prepare a seat 
for thee in the other world.’ 

“ I doubt if any one, in reading this verse of the Big-Veda, would not at 
once remember the construction of the mounds M and N, as described above^ 
They consist of layers of earth or clay, raised around a wooden post or pillar, 
just as the funeral monuments referred to in the Vedic verse must have been.. 
Indeed, while I was carrying out the excavations at LauriyS, this passage 
from the Veda occurred to me at once, and it is only with the help of f-.bia- 
verse from the Big-Veda that I have been able to properly understand the 
results of my diggings in the mounds M and N at Lauriya.” 

“ But the same Vedic hymn helps us also a good deal further. We read in 
its 10th verse — 

JJpa sarpa mdtaram, hhumim etdm, 

Uruvyachasam prithivim, suievdm. 

Urriamradd yuvatir daJeshiTjdvate 
eshd tvd pdtu nirriter upasthdt. 

i.e. ‘ Gro to thy mother, this earth, the widely extending, very gracious Prithivl.’' 

‘That maiden {i.e. Prithivi, the earth) soft as wool to the pious, may 
protect thee from the abode of destruction.’ 

“From this verse it becomes evident that we must look upon the two 
female figures found with the bone deposits inside the mounds M and N as 
images of Prithivi, the Earth Goddess, to whose tender care the dead body had 
been entrusted to protect it against complete destruction {nirrit&r-wpasthdt), as 
the Vedic poet expresses himself The straw placed between’ the- 
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layers of clay at Lauriya also reminds us of the hushels of grass that are 
put upon the ima^dna . . . Whether the two mounds F and H — (which 

did not yield any relics or traces of wooden posts), served the same purpose 
as the other two — and N — ^is not quite clear. It is possible that they were 
erected as monuments of persons whose funeral urns could not be found. This 
case is provided for in the ritual and it is prescribed that some earth should 
then be taken out from the spot where the urn was supposed to have been 
deposited, and laid down instead of the bones. We may also think of the 

rules referring to persons who died on a journey and whose bodies could not 
be found. It is, however, likewise possible that mounds F and H merely 

served some purpose in connexion with the cremation, which invariably was 
performed on the same place where the Smaidna was put up later.” 

The mounds are situated near the north bank of the Torkaha Nala and 
only about two-thirds of a mile to the south of another larger stream called 
the Sikraha Nadi. Evidently the ablutions connected with the cremation of 
corpses were performed on the banks of water channels, the ashes being after- 
wards deposited in the mounds close by. 

Dr. Bloch looked upon the burial mounds at Lauriya as the remains of 

some royal tombs similar to the chaityas of the Vrijjis, Mallas, and other ancient 
clans of which we find mention made in the Buddhist literature. 

(j) None ; (A) Good ; ( 3 ) C. S. E., I, 68-74 ; C. S. E., XVI, 104-9 ; ditto, XXII, 47-49 ; 
B. A. E., (1868-9), para. 273 ; A. S. R., (1904-05), 38-40 ; A. S. R., (1906-07), 119-26 ; A, S. R. E. C„ 
(1905), 11-16 ; Dist. Gazet., Champaran, 163-66 ; J. E. A. S., (1902), 154-5 ; (h) 363, 370, 2154. 

No. 6. — (a) The Nandangarh mound. 

(J) In survey plot No. 199 of village Marbia, about a mile to south of the Burial mounds 
(No. 5) and nearly half a mile to south-west of the village Lamiya ; (e) Bettiah Eaj ; (d) lie , 
(e) Uncertain, but probably very ancient. 



Era. 7. — ^Nandangajh mound. 

(f) The mound is about 80 feet high and commands an extensive view over the- 
well-wooded country on every side. It is composed of bricks, some of which 
were found to measure 24 ins. by 12 ins. by 5 J ins. by Cunningham. One of these bricks 
is stiU lying at a well near the base of the ruins to south-east, and measures 
22 ins. long now; but as two of the sides are broken, its original dimensions 
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canaot be ascertained with accuracy. Some of tbe more common bricks 
measure only 9 to 10 incbea wide and 2 to 2J indies thick. The top of 
the mound measures about 260 feet square according to General Cunningham 
and the whole mound occupies an area of nearly 7 Ughas of land. 

Mr. V, A. Smith suggested the identity of the mound with the "‘Ashes 
Stupa” in which the ashes of Buddha’s funeral pyre were enshrined. Dr. 
Bloch, on the other hand, was inclined to believe that the mound contained re- 
mains of several buildings marking perhaps the site of an ancient citadel, and 
pointed out that the traces of a ditch were still visible around it. The area 
at the top of the mound appears to be rather too small for a fortress or a 
palace ; but remains of a ditch are certainly traceable, while immediately to 
the south of the mound is a vast undulating area of about 50 hlghas covered 
with brick-bats and enclosed by what appears to be a low rampart. However, 
it is impossible to affirm anything positively at present, and in order 
to clear up this problem it will be necessary to remove all the jungle on the 
mound and then to carry out systematic excavations on scientific lines. At 
present the mound is so thickly covered with low jungle and trees that even 
its shape can not be made out. The only access to the small plateau at the 
top is by means of a narrow path, which has been cut through the jungle 
on the south side. 

Mr. Carlleyle, who excavated at the top of the mound in 1880-81, found 
three chirdghs at a depth of 5 ft. below the surface, one of which was inscribed, and 
the few letters that could be made out resembled the Asoka characters in outline. 

The local tradition about the garh is that the sister of Raja Chanak, who 
lived at Chankigarh, 11 miles to the north, was married in Lauriya and the 
site of her dwelling is called Nandangarh because she was the nandan {i.e. 
waw(!i!d= husband’s sister) of the Raja’s consort. 

Another tradition given by General Cunningham and known only to the 
literate in the village, is that Nandangarh was the residence of Raja Uttanpada, 
king of Brahmavarta, who was the son of Manu Svayambhuva, the son of 
Brahma and progenitor of mankind. Here, however, tradition seems to be in 
the wrong, for Brahmavarta is situated at Bithur, about 10 miles from Cawn- 
pore in the United Provinces, and there we can still trace the remains of a 
ruined fortress on the bank of the Ganges. Some years ago that fortress was par- 
tially explored and yielded some pre-historic implements of copper and bronze 
some of which are now preserved in the Lucknow and Calcutta Museums. 

(g) None ; (/i) Thickly covered with jungle and trees ; (j) C. S. E., I, 68-74 ; XVI, 104 ; YVn 
36-47-, A. S. E., (1906-07). 119 ; A. S. R. B. G., (1902), 5; (1905), 11; Dist. Gazet..’ Cham- 
paran, 162-63; J. E. A. S., (1902), 153; Anderson’s Catalogue, I, 142; II, 396; (k) 368, 2165 
2166, 

Rampurva. 

No. 7. — (a) A4oha Pillar known as BMm-Sen-Kl-LdtM. 

(h) Less than half a mile to west of Eampurva, an obscure village situated about two miles 
south-west of Qaimaha station on the B. & N. W. Railway ; (c) Private ; (d) Ic • (e) Circa 243 

B.O. 
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(/) column, which is a monolith of highly polished grey sandstone, 
does not appear to have been alluded to by the Chinese pilgrims. When 



discovered by Mr. Carl- 
leyle in 1877 only the 
upper portion of the bell 
capital of the column 
was visible. The rest of 
the pillar was lying bur- 
ied in a morass where 
it had fallen and re- 
mained in that condi- 
tion until 1907, when 
under the orders of the 
Director General of Arch- 
SBology in India exca- 
vations were carried out 
around it by Mr. Daya 
Ram SahnI. The lower 


Pig. 8 . — Asoka pillars, Eampurva. gnd of the pillar was 

found buried in the sandy clay at a depth of about 16 feet below the ground 
level, resting edge-wise on a stone slab 7 ft. 9 ins. square and 1 ft. 9 ins. thick. 
In 1913, the pillar was, -with great difficulty, removed from the swamp in 
which it had been lying and placed horizontally on a brick platform on the 
top of a small earthen mound some 200 yards to south of its original 



position. A small brick shed has since been 
erected over the central portion for the protection 
of the inscription, which is cut all round the 
circumference of the shaft. Excluding the large 
tenon at the top, the shaft measures 44 ft. 10^ ins, 
in length ; but the polished portion is only 36 ft» 
long ; while the thickness of the shaft is 3 ft. at the 
top and 4 ft. 1^ ins. at the lower extremity. 

The tenon at the top of the piUar is ins. high 
and 2 ft. Ij ins. in diameter. In the centre of the 
tenon is a circular hole 4|- ins. in diameter and 
13 ins. deep. This hole was intended to hold the 
lower half of a barrel-shaped bolt of copper with 
which the capital of the pillar was originally 
fastened. The bolt (which is now preserved in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta) is a solid piece of 
pure copper 24| inches in length and Aj ins. in 
diameter at the centre ; it tapers slightly towards 
the ends (where its diameter is 3f ins.) ami was 
beautifully fitted into the stone without any 


Fio, 9. — Lion capital of Aloka pillar, 
Kampurva (now in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta). 


cement. On the body of the bolt are incised 
some curious marks, two of which can be easily 

E 2 
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recognised as the so-called “ taurine ” and the “ three arched Chaitya ” symbols. 
The bolt is 79J lbs. in weight and the fact that it is made of copper, and 
not of iron, shows that, even in the age of Asoka, Indians were well-acquainted 
with the destructive properties of iron when used as a fastening for stones. 

The cap which once ornamented the pillar was discovered by Mr. Daya 
Ram Sahni near the shaft and is now placed in the Indian Museum. It is just 
a little more than 7 ft. in height including the lion figure, and is exactly 
similar to the one surmounting the column at Lauriya Nandangarh (No. 4). 

(^r) About the middle of the shaft is a well-preserved inscription of Asoka 
divided into two portions. The eastern portion consists of 20 lines and re- 
presents the first four of the famous pillar Edicts issued by Asoka in the 26th 
year after his consecration ; the other portion, comprising 16 hues, contains the 
fifth and the sixth edicts. The inscription corresponds almost letter for letter 
with those on the Lauriya pillars and it is probable, as Dr. Biihler conjectured, 
that the three versions were either engraved according to the same manuscript 
-or at least copied from three manuscripts written out by the same official. 

II. Some modern scribblings representing crude figures of peacocks and other 
birds on the shaft and on the tenon at the top. 

(A) Excellent, except that the edges at the extreme base of the pillar have chipped off. 
(j) L. A. M. B., 380; C.S.R., XVI, 110-117 and pi. XXVIII; XXII, 61-67 ; A S. E., (1902-03), 
38-40 ; (1907-08), 181-88 ; A. S. R. B. C., (1902), 6 ; (1906-07), 16 ; (1910-11), 36 ; (1912-13), 36 ; 
Dist. Gazet., Champaran, 173-174 ; (A) 736, 1026, 1026. 

No. 8. — (a) Broken pillar of bufi-grey sandstone with Mauryan polish. 

(6) Some 10 feet to the east of No. 7, outside the brick shed ; (c) Private ; (d) Ic ; (e) Mauryan. 

(/) Close to No. 7 is the shaft of another Mauryan pillar broken into two 

large and several small pieces, all of which, together with the Bull Capital 

referred to below, were brought to light by 
the excavations carried out by Mr. Daya Ram 
Sahni in 1907-08 around the lower portion 
of the pillar, which was in situ. It is 43 ft. 
4 ins. in length with a diameter of 44 inches 
at the extreme base and 26 inches at the 

top. The lower section, which measures 
25 ft. in length, including the rough un- 

polished portion (8 ft.) at the bottom, was, 
until 1913, standing in situ some 50 yards 
to the south-west of the mound on which 
it is now placed. The upper portion is 

18 ft. 4 ins. long, and was unearthed near 

the stump referred to above. It is com- 
plete at the upper end, where may still be 
seen a socket hole about 6j ins. in diameter 
and 14 inches in depth intended to hold the 

.Eio.lO._B«lloapita.l of Asoka column. ^^st have 

Rampurva (now in Indian Mnaeum, 136611 fastened. 

Palnn+t ^ 
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The capital of the pillar is 6 ft. 9 ins. high and consists of the usual bell 
-surmounted by a circular, ornate abacus supporting an almost life-size 
figure of a bull, 4 ft. high. The bell is somewhat damaged but the rest of the 
■capital is well preserved. The abacus is adorned with a beautiful honey-suckle 
-design. 

The capital is now exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The overthrow of the column was brought about, not by some zealous 
followers of Mir Jumla’s army as suggested in the District Gazetteer, but in 
all likelihood by some natural calaimty such as inundation, earthq^uake or 
lightning at a very early date. This is borne out by the fact that the broken 
shaft and the capital of the pillar were actually found lying on the original 
brick pavement laid around the foot of the pillar at the time of its erection. 

(g) Large pieces of stone have chipped off about the middle of the shaft and the inscription, 
if there was any, has been lost ; (h) Broken ; (j) L. A. M. B., 380 ; A. S. E., (1902-03), 38-40 ; A. S. 
E., (1907-08), 181-188 ; A. S. E. B. C., (1902), 5-6 ; (1912-13), 36 ; Smith's Edicts, 26-32 and 
-Smith’s A^oka, 147 ; (h)1026. 

Sagar. 

No. 9. — (a) Sagardih, locally known as Bhisa or Sagargaliy. 

(6) Some three miles from Pipra, on the B. & N. W. Eailway, and on the west of the road 
■from Pipra to Kesariya ; (c) Paqir Sher ’Ali ; [d) III ; (e) Late medijsval. 

(f) From the accounts of the trial excavations carried out by General 
■Cunningham in 1880, we find that the mound contained the ruins of an ancient 

stupa 22 feet in dia- 
meter built on the top 
of a paved terrace, which 
was 20 feet high above 
the ground and 176 feet 
in diameter and appear- 
ed to be the remains of 
a much older and larger 
structure. The lower 
portion of the upper 
stupa was, according to 
Cunningham, adorned 

Eig. 11. — stupa mound, from east, Sagardih. with twO broad bauds 

• of bold mouldings, the upper one of which was supported on dentils ox brackets. 
Above this the wall was divided into 14 faces by plain pilasters ; while the 
dome, which had been lost, appeared to have been faced with headers and 
stretchers, the latter measuring 14 ins. in length. The bricks used in the 
construction of the upper stupa measured 15 ins. by 8J ins. by 2i ins. ; those in the 
.lower platform 17j ins. by 9J ins. by Sj ins. In the shaft which Cunningham 
sank down the centre of the stupa nothing was found to indicate the date, 
but he judged from its general appearance, as well as from the relative pro- 
portions of height and diameter, that it must have been a Mediaeval building, 
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probably of the 9th or lOth century A.D. He did not attempt to fix the 
date of the lower structure, but concluded from the discovery of the roots of 
a palm tree embedded in its brickwork that it must be several centuries older. 

At the present time, however, the Sugar Bhisa is nothing but a mound 
of earth and brickbats completely overgrown with lofty trees and low jungle 
growth. No traces of the buildings mentioned by Cunningham can be observed 
and to judge from its outward appearance it is highly probable that the monu- 
ment has been divested of all structural features. 

The mound is attributed to S agar a, the Solar hero. But I do not think 
the builder of this monument can be the same Sagara as the well-known ancestor of 
ESma ; for the capital of his race was at Ayodhya in the United 
Provinces. The mound is about 25 to 30 feet high, with a circular base 
of nearly 150 feet in diameter, and has been used as a quarry for bricks until 
very recent times. 

{(j) N’one ; [h) Bad ; [j) L. A. M, B., 386 ; C. S. R., XVI, 19 — and plates VI and VII ; 
A. S. R. E. C., (1902), 6 ; Diat. (Jazet., Ohamparau, 175 — 6 ; (k) 1765. 


MUZAFFARPUR DISTRICT. 

Basarh. 

No. 10. — {a) Raja Bi^al ka Grark. 

(b) Near Basarh or Banya Basarh, a village some 22 miles south-west of Muzaffarpur ; (c) A 
large number of petty zamindaxs of Basarh and the neighbouring villages ; (d) III ; (e) The re- 
mains hidden in the site are of difterent dates ranging between a few centuries before the Christian 
era and the late Mediaeval period. 

(/) The site of Eaja Biidl ha garli is believed to represent the remains 
of the fort or palace of Vaisali, the ancient capital of the Lichhavis and espe- 



E1G4 12, — Baja BiM] .ka gs^h, Basark. 
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<-iaily famous in Buddhist history as the scene of the Second Buddhist Synod, 
and also as the place where Buddha announced his approaching Nirvana. It 
is a large, brick-covered mound of oblong shape, slightly less than a mile in 
circumference. The longer sides run from north to south, about 1,700 feet, 
and the shorter ones from east to west, about 800 feet, while the average 
height of the ruins is some 8 feet above the surrounding fields. Originally 
the place was surrounded by a ditch, now largely silted up and almost entirely 
under cultivation. General Cunningham gives the width of the ditch as 
200 feet , hut at present its width is not more than 125 ft. About the middle 
of the south side of the ga^^'h there is a broad embankment across the ditch 
v hich, apparently, marks the site of a high road leading to the fort. The 
site was partially examined by General Cunningham in 1881 in the hope of 
finding some portions of the masonry ramparts of the fort, but no traces of 
any Avails were disclosed. However, he discovered (1) a square copper coin 
cast in a mould and showing an elephant, tree and other symbols in relief and 
(2) an inkstand of burnt clay relieved with a large triiula and bearing a short 
inscription reading Sri V idasatya (probably the name of the owner) in Gupta 
characters. 

In 1904, Dr. Bloch of the Archmological Department made excavations 
at 8 different points on this ancient site. Borne of his trenches extended over 

several hundred feet in 
each direction, and re- 
mains of masonry build- 
ings were revealed at 
almost every place. 
Some of the walls ivere 
found only a few feet 
^ below the surface and 
probably bebmged to 
the Muhammadan 
times. Others, which 
were found at a depth 
of about five feet, reach- 
ing generally as far 
down, as 9 or 10 feet, 
were looked upon by 
Fiff. 13* — Bisal ka garh, Baaayh ; Excavated pits. Bloch. aS the 16- 

mains of ruined buildings seen by Yuan Chwang in the 7th. century, though 
there was evidence (of seals, etc.) to prove that they went back to at least 300 
A.D, if not to still earlier times. These remains represented the foundations of 
old buildings. In plan they were often very irregular and the rooms and chambers 
were remarkably small in size. The floors, which were to be seen in a few 
rooms only, were of concrete with a layer of bricks ; the discovery of a large 
number of earthen tiles indicated that the houses must have been roofed with 
lihis material and the tops of the roofs crowned with pinnacles. All the build- 
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iiigs were purely secular in character and no remains of temples were found 
—a miniature stone figure of Gaiiesa being the only religious carving brought- 
to lig ht. Ashes and small fragments of burnt wood were discovered on all 
sides showing that the place had probably been sacked and plundered in later 
times. The minor antiquities unearthed by Dr. Bloch included, among other 
things, a number of terracotta figures of inferior technique, some stone tablets 
relieved with floral and geometrical designs, a copper tripod, a dish of the 
same metal, and a few pieces of pottery. But the most interesting find made 
at the excavations consisted of some 720 pieces of clay bearing impressions- 
of more than 1,100 seals. Almost all of these seals were discovered in a single 
small room, which was, in all probability, used for the deposit of refuse, as 

they were found mixed up with broken pottery, bones, burnt rice, ashes and 

other rubbish. They were originally attached to letters or other documents 
and belonged some to ofl&cials and some to private persons, generally bankers, 
merchants and traders, many of whom were members of mercantile guilds. 
Moreover, they were entirely secular with the exception of one bearing the 
mark of a linga with a trivia on each side, which was taken to be the sign 
of a temple. All these seals belonged to about the 4th or 5th century A.D. 
and the ancient name of Tirhut, “ Tirabhukhti,” occurred on two of them. 

But though Dr. Bloch had found a maze of walls, he had not been able 

to discover any traces either of the masonry ramparts of the fort or of the 

Royal Palace. He had 
not, however, gone deeper 
than 10 or 12 feet any- 
where except in the 3 
small wells which he 
found close to each other. 
It was consequently 
decided in 1912 that Dr. 
Spooner, then Superin- 
tendent of Archasological 
Survey in the Eastern Cir- 
cle, should carry out exca- 
vations at Basarh on a 
more extensive scale and 
try to solve, one way or the other, the question of the palace buildings and 

fort walls of Vaisali, and to ascertain at the same time whether or not the 

site could be ascribed to pre-Gupta times with certainty. Dr. Spooner started 

his work in the spring of 1912 ; and as almost all the walls exposed by the 
late Dr. Bloch had been removed by the villagers during the intervening years, 
he decided to explore the lower levels in these old trenches. A considerable 
area was thus cleared down to a depth of from 16 to 18 feet ; but below 
this point the subsoil water prevented further deepening. Abundant evidence 
of human occupation, such as fragments of pottery, etc., was recovered “ even 
when one thiuat one’s arm as far down as possible through the subsoil water 



Fia, 14. — Raja Bi^al ka gayh, Basarh, Pottery unearthed during 
IBxoavations. 
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in the small txial pits that were sunk here and there — all showing clearly 
that virgin soil had not yet been reached It was in one of these trial pits 
that Dr. Spooner recovered a fragment of dressed sandstone showing that mag- 
nificent polished surface which is associated with the sculpture of Anoka’s time. 

But generally speaking the lower levels were disappointing. No monu- 
mental remains of any remote antiquity were found underneath Dr. Bloch’s 
•diggings with the exception of a round well and a few walls of no apparent 
importance near it. Several large square bricks of an antiquity manifestly 
greater than that of any of the walls exposed ” and large numbers of seals 
and pieces of pottery were, however, discovered, a few of the seals being as- 
cribable to about the 3rd century B.C. Seals and a few coins and some well- 
preserved terracottas were, indeed, the only important finds of the season’s work. 

Dr. Spooner also made a last attempt to find some traces of the enclosing 
walls of the fortress and also of the Royal Palace of ancient Vaisali, for which 
both Cunni n gham and Bloch had hunted in vain. But he succeeded no better 
than his predecessors and this third attempt to recover the ramparts of Vaisali 
was also a failure. On this point, therefore, Dr. Spooner came to the con- 
clusion that the only protection provided for the fortress was probably an 
embankment or wall composed of the sand and earth thrown out in digging 
the surrounding moat. Nor were any traces found of the palace. However, as 
Dr. Spooner’s examination of the northern portion of the fort, where he believed 
the palace buildings were probably situated, was only a partial one and excava- 
tions were not carried down to a depth of more than 8 ft. below the surface, 
it is quite possible that important remains of the palace may yet be found 
either below Dr. Spooner’s diggings or in some other portion of the site. 

The most important finds made by Dr. Spooner were, as has been stated 
above, about 250 inscribed clay seals found in all portions of the site and at 
all depths from just below the surface to a depth of 18 ft. With the exception 
of a few official seals the collection consists of private seals bearing the names, 
of individuals or guilds of merchants, traders and bankers. Almost every one' 
of the seals, whether official or private, bears one or more symbols or devices 
besides the inscription. On official seals the design most commonly found is- 
a figure of the goddess Lakshml standing on a full-blown lotus with two ele- 
phants pouring water over her. In some cases she is attended by two dwarfish 
male figures with large bellies who might be taken as representations of Kubera 
the god of riches. On the seals of the guilds of bankers Kubera is represented 
holding a curious hemispherical object in his hands or pouring gold coins out 
of a money-bag. The seals of private individuals have a variety of devices such 
as a pair of human feet, a flower pot with conches, a shield, wheel, kalaSa,. 
crescent, icmhha^ svastiJcd, tree, etc., or some animal or bird such as a boar (pro- 
bably representing the Varahavatara), a peacock, buU, horse, lion and the like. 
A few of the more important of these seals are briefly described below : — 

(1) 6 seals — 4: found by Dr. Bloch (Nos. 63, 89, 101, and 129) and two- 
by Dr. Spooner (Nos. 607 and 651) — bearing representations of the Persian 
fire-altar. Dr. Bloch’s specimens are all inscribed, but the best preserved 
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is No. 101 on whicl. tlie fire-altar is very distinct and the inscription reads 
“ Ravidasa — the slave of the Sun ”, The inscription on No. 607 of Dr. Spooner’s 
collection reads — “ Bhagvata Adityasya ”. The fire-altar is also quite distinct 
on this specimen. According to Dr. Spooner these seals exhibit Iranian (Magian) 
influence and he thinks that seal No. 607 evidently belongs to some temple 
sacred to the divinity “ of the Blessed Sun ” as worshipped by Indians of 
Magian descent (perhaps Sakadwipi Brahmans) — for, he argues, if it had been 
merely a Hindu temple to that luminary, this form of altar would not have 
occurred. The seals belong to the Early Gupta period. 

(2) Seal No. 800. The device on this seal is a Tealaia with one flower, 
and two tiny crescents to left and right just above the shoulders of the jar. 
The legend, which is in 3 lines, is engraved in characters of the Mauryan period 
and runs as follows : — 

Ye Sd U a nu 
Ta kd re 
Sam yd na ka 

The first and the third lines are in larger letters than is the second. Dr. Spooner 
therefore reads it : — “ VesdU Anusarhydnaka Takdre ” and explains it as : — 
“ The Vaisali Patrol, Takara (outpost).” 

(3) A well-cut stone matrix which is also ascribed by Dr. Spooner to the 
Mauryan epoch. It bears a taurine and a private individual’s name reading 
Sajdfarshasa. 

(4) A seal (No. 191) with an animated figure of Nrisimha — {fer7ia<ps the 
oldest in India) — seated on an altar with the left knee bent and the right 
foot resting on a long stool. The inscription is damaged. Gupta. 

(6) A magnificent large official seal (No. 200), belonging to the “ Minister 
of the Crown Prince ”. Gupta. 

(6) Seal (No. 162), bearing the figure of a winged lion standing to right. 
No legend. Only example of a winged lion. 

(7) Seal No. 159. It bears an interesting representation of a hemispherical 
stupa with clear indications of a railing around the base and a square box- 
like receptacle or railing at the top decorated with long waving streamers 
sweeping down to right and left. No legend. 

(8) Seal No. 211, showing a human figure possibly in the act of skipping 
with a rope ! Legend effaced. Found 3 ft. 6 ins. below surface. 

(9) No. 248. A most important seal bearing as device a bull, facing, 
standing in the centre with the legend in a continuous circle around the edge. 
Professors Rapson and Venis read the legend as follows : — 

“ Ragnd mahdkshatrafosya 
svdmi-Rud/rasimhasya 
duhitu Ragnd Mdhdkashatra/por 
sya svdmi Rud/rasenasya 
ihaginyd mahddevyd 


Pralhudamdyd (J) ” 
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i.e. “ (The seal) of the great Queen. Prahhudama, sister of the king, the 
Mahakahatrapa, svami Rudrasena, and daughter of the king, the Mahakshatrapa, 
svami Rudrasirhha ”, 

The few important finds besides the seals were (1) an admirably modelled 
terracotta head, (2) some terracotta plaques, one of which bears a winged human 
figure indicating foreign influence, and (3) a dozen copper and silver coins — 
three of which are apparently of the punch-marked type. 

The discovery from Basarh of older seals and terracottas as well as of 
the pimch-marked coins and the fragment of stone with Mauryan polish — all 
of which can, with more or less precision, be ascribed to about the 3rd century 
B.O. — is conclusive proof of the place having been in occupation during the 
Mauryan period. More substantial proofs would have been forthcoming had not 
the subsoil water prevented further deepening of the excavations below 18 feet. 

The coins and almost aH the terracottas and other minor antiquities re- 
covered at Basarh by Dr. Spooner have now been transferred to the Patna 
Museum on loan from the Government of India, those discovered by Dr. Bloch 
having been previously deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. A list of 
the coins is given below : — 


Serial No. 

Metal. 

Type. 

Obreise. 

H6verse. 

1 

M 

PunclL-inarked 

Sun , e , . 

Indistinct symbol. 

2 

M 

Do. . 

Indistinct 

Ditto. 

3 

M 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

4 

m 

Cast coin (circular) 

Elephant to 1 

Ujjain symbol. 

5 

M 

Kanishka 

King standing at altar to 
1. 

Wind God running to 1. 

6 

AB 

’Alaiid-Din . 

.... 

.... 

7 

AE 

Ditto 

— 

.... 

8 

M 

Ibrakitn Shah, Sultan . 

— 

— 

9-11 

M 

Three coins . 

.... 

— 

12 

AB 

One coin supplied by the 

Collector of Muzafiarpux 

District. 


At the south-west angle of the garh stands a small shrine of modern con- 
struction known as the Venkate^vara temple. It contains brass figures of Rama 
Sita, Lakshamana, Parsurama, Surya and Lakshmi and twelve small sdlagmms 

all of modern date. There are several other temples outside the fort area, 

some of them containing old images. 

(g) None on surface ; (h) with, the exception of a few bigTias of land near the modern Venka- 
te§vara temple the area enclosed within the ramparts of the fort has not been cultiyated. But 

S'2 
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almost all tlie walls exposed during the recent excavations have disappeared, so that one only 
sees large irregular pits here and there, (j) L. A. M. B., 396-402 ; C. S. B.., I, 55 68 , XVI, 
6-12 and 89-91 ; A. S. E. (1903-04), 73, 81-122 and pi. XXXIII ; (1913-14), 98-185 and plates 
Xl-L -, A. S. E. E. C. (1902), 8 ; (1904), 17-20 ; (1911-12), 43-52 ;Dist. Gazet, Muzaffarpnr, 138-41 ■, 
iln-i-Akbari (Gladwin), II, 198; J. A. S. B., (1836), 128; A. G. I, 443-46; (k) 203. 2046, 
2157, 2158. 


No. 11.— (a) Ruined bxick stupa with Muhammadan tombs on the top. 

{&) About three hundred yards to the south-west of Eaja Bifial ka gafh (No. 10) *, (c) A family 
lo'f Muhammadan faqirs ; (d) II c ; (e) The stupa probably belongs to the Buddhist period ; the 
oldest tomb to the end of the 15th century A,D. 

{f] The mound is a solid mass of brickwork and stands 23 ft. 8 ins. high above 

the fields (Cunningham). 
The diameter at the 
base of the mound is 
about 140 feet. On 
the south side is a 
long flight of steps 
leading to the summit 
of the mound. No 
complete bricks are 
visible ; but some of 
those used in the steps 
measure 2f ins. thick 
and nearly 9 ins. in 

1?1G. 15. — ^Tomb of SbJlh Qazin on the top of a stupa mouud, Basayb. widtll. 

The top of the mound has been levelled np for the reception of Muham- 
madan tombs, the largest and the most important of which is known as Mlranjl 
ki Oargah, but really contains the relics of a well-known saint of this country 
named Rbn,iVh Muhammad Qazin. The full name of the saint was Shaili 
Muhammad Raizullah Qazin Shntt§,xi ibn Qagi ’U1& ibn Qazi ’Alam ibn 
Qazi Jamaluddin ibn ’AH ibn Sulaiman ibn Salabuddin ibn Isma’il ibn Imam 
Muhammad Faqih. The last named was one of the earliest Muslim missionaries 
in India and is generally known as Taj Faqih among his numerous descend- 
ants. He is believed to have wrested Maner from the local Hindu chief 
sometime about 576 A. H.=1180 A. D. and to have left three of his 
sons, named IsraHl, Isma’il- and ’Abdul ’Az’iz, to propagate Islam in this country 
while he himself went back to Mecca, whence he had come and where his 
grave is still shown. 

The eldest and the yoimgest brothers worked on this side of the Ganges 
vf^hile the second son Isma’il took upon himself the task of preaching the Truth 
in the provinces lying on the other side of the river. Of the descendants of 
Israil, the eldest son of Imam Muhammad Faqih, the best known are Malidum 
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^arfuddJn Biharij Qazi Yahya and Shah Daulat Maueri j of the des- 
cendants of the second son, Isma’il, the most famous was Shaikh QiLzin of 
Banya Basayh ; and of the descendants of the third son, ’Abdul ’Aziz, the most 
renowned was Sulaiman Langar-Zamin of Kako in the Gaya District. Shaikli 
Qazin was born at Maner on the 7th of Zil Hijja 838 A.H.=1434 A.D. and 
died on the 24th of Shawwal 901 A.H.= 1495 A.D.i He is said to have tra- 
welled all the way to Mandh in Central India to become a disciple of Shaikh 
’Abdullah ^uttari and soon became one of his best JEChalifas. He is the grand- 
ftr of ^ah Muhammad Ghauth, one of the greatest saints of India, who is 
buried at Gwalior. 

^ai^ Qazin had several sons- The eldest, Makhdum Shaildi Uwais, is 

•said to have been killed by the Hindus for attempting to build a mosque 

at Basaph — probably the same one the ruins of which are seen on the stupa 

mound. Another son, named Abul Fatli, is buried in Tangol, near Hajipur, 
-on the bank of the Gandak. Dlwan Shah ’All, the saint of Jandaha, was a 
grandson of Shaikh Qazin.® 

The tomb is surrounded by high brick walls on all sides and is approached 
by a long flight of steps on the south. An annual fair is held at the tomb 

on the 9th of the dark fortnight of Ohaitra, when thousands of people assemble 

to pay homage to the saint, and oflierings of sweetmeats {maUda) are made 

■at the shrine. As the occurrence of this fair is regulated by the solar reckon- 
ing of the Hindus, General Cunningham concluded that the festival must have 
been established long before the time of the saint. This seems to be perfectly 
reasonable. But when the General proceeds to connect the festival -with some 
celebration in honour of the Buddha or of one of his disciples, simply because 
-the fair is held beside the ruined stupa, it is difficult to agree "with his views. 
.Almost aU the fairs in this part of the country are held either on the 9th 

'Of Chaitra, which is the birthday of Hama, or on the 13th of AgaTian, which 

was the date of his marriage with Sita. The cult of Vaishnavism has un- 
doubtedly been very strong in Tirhut, and it appears that the saint, who 
was a Muslim missionary, used to take advantage of the annual gathering 
-fox preaching the law of Islam to the people. The fact, however, that ever 
-since his appearance in this country the fair has been held at his residence 
and burial-place would indicate that he must have been a very celebrated 
•preacher. 

Two ornamental stone piUars of mediaeval date were found in excavating 
mear the foot of the mound sometime before General Cunningham’s visit to 
•the place in 1861. 

To the east of the tomb are the ruins of a small mosque. About 8 htgJias 
of land are attached to the tomb. 


1 The phiase Qwrb-i-^aq JajV' (he obtained acoess to God) gives the date of the saint’s death, 
a The wtitei is indebted for all this inf ormation to Manhis E'jlis Ilasan Qiibn and Bey^ig Hasan iQian of 
" Baaulpur la the MiizafParptzr 2>istriet membere of one ot the most zespectabJe fazoiliea of Htdiazzmiadazui in the 
Province and *\vorfchy desoendants of Sb^i^ Qazin of Basa^^h and of Imfim Muhammad Paq.lb. On their mother’s 
- side they can oomt Sultan Husain gbSh of Bengal amongst their ancestors. 
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{g) None ; Qi) The stiipa and tombs are not in a good condition ; bricks are still dug out 
for repairing the stairs, etc. The immediate vicinity is extremely dirty ; {j) L. A. M, B., 400 ; 
C. S. R., L, 67; XVI, 91; A. S. R. E. 0., (1904), 16; Dist. Gazet., Muzaffarpur, 139; J. 
A. S. B., (1836), 128-31 ; Riyag., 44-46 ; Aina, 91-92 ; Khazina. II, 332 and 364 ; Mukhbiru-1- 
Waailin, 107-108 ; 14 ; Ma‘a^ii-ul-Umara, II, 680-83 ; (/c) 238, 2048. 

Kolhua. 

No. 12 (a) A4oka Column, locally known as Bhim Sen hi Lathi. 

{b) Inside the house of Baba Narain Das Bairagi, at Kolhua, a small village situated some 
two miles to the north-west of Raja BiSal kd Garh (No. 10) ; (c) Baba Narain Das holds the land 
as a brit from Rai Jang Bahadur and others of Bakhra ; (d) Ic ; (e) Mauryan. 

(/) The pillar is situated on the southern half of a large mound some 
6 or 7 feet high above the surrounding fields and measuring nearly 1,000 ft. 

from north to south by about 600 ft. from 
east to west (Cunningham). The mound is 
entirely under cultivation now ; but it is be- 
lieved to have originally formed a suburb of 
the ancient city of Vaisali the remains of 
which are described by Yuan Chwang as having 
occupied an area of 10 or 12 square miles. The 
pillar is a monolith of highly polished sand- 
stone surmounted by a bell-shaped capital 
supporting a life-size figure of a lion facing 
the north. The shaft is 21 ft. 9 ins. high above 
the present ground level of the courtyard 
where it stands, but a considerable portion 
has sunk underground. General Cunningham 
excavated around it to a depth of 14 ft. below 
the level of the courtyard without reaching 

the base or even the rough unpolished por- 
tions towards the bottom of the pillar. He 
found, however, a few short records in shell- 

Fig. 16.— Aaoktt Column, Kolhua. character engraved on the underground portion 

of the pillar, from which he concluded that at least another 4 or 6 feet still 

existed in the subsoil. He also found the column to be some 4 or 5 
inches out of plumb and leaning westward. The shaft of the column, 36 ft. 
in height, tapers uniformly from a diameter of 49 ’8 inches at the water 
level to 38*7 inches at the top (Cunningham). 

The cap of the pdlar is of the familiar bell shape, 2 ft. 10 ins. high, surmounted 
by a plain abacus which serves as the pedestal of a lion, 4 ft. 6 ins. in height, 

seated on its hind legs with mouth half open as if snarling and with the 

tongue slightly protruding. Below the conventional lotus decorating the b’eU 
are a bead-and-reel design and a fine cable ornament. Above it is a heavy 
cable necking separating the bell from the abacus, which is quite plain a,nd 
oblong in shape. The abacus is formed in two steps, the lower one being 
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smaller than the upper, and is about a foot in height. The lion, which faces 
the north, is perfectly preserved, but its style is somewhat stifi and the fore- 
legs are apparently a little too short. The edges of the shaft have chipped 
ofi at the top just below the capital. The total height of the pillar is a 
little more than 30 ft. above the surface of the courtyard. An octagonal 
masonry plinth has been recently constructed around the base of the pillar 

and the circumference of the shaft immediately above the plinth is exactly 

12 ft. 

The pillar is sometimes spoken of as the Bakra (or Bakhra) column, pro- 
bably because it was thus described by Mr. Stephenson, who was the first 
to bring it to the notice of scholars in 1835. But it would be more appro- 
priate to call it after the name of the village within whose limi ts it stands 

viz. Kolhua, which, by the way, is suggestive of the ancient Kollago, a suburb 
of Vaisali connected with the birth of Mahavira, the founder or rather the 
developer, of Jainism and a contemporary of the Buddha. The village (Kolhua), 
however, is not frequented by the Jains. 

The line of pUlars in the Champaran and MuzafEarpur districts — at Eam- 
purva, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya Nandangarh and Kolhua, evidently marks the 
course of the ancient royal highway from PStaliputra to the Nepal valley and 
may have been erected for the edification of travellers along the high road- 
But it has also been suggested that these pillars mark the stages of the Royal 
journey to Nepal which Asoka undertook in the 21st year of his reign in order 
to visit some of the holy places of Buddhism. 

About 50 feet to the south of the column (outside the house) is a small 
tank, called Rama Kund, which has been identified by Cunningham with the 
ancient Marhata-hrada or “ Monkey Tank ”, said to have been dug by a colony 
of monkeys for the use of the Buddha. Dr. Bloch described the tank in 1903 
as “ ancient brick-faced”, but the brick facing is now all covered with mud, 
though there is little doubt that it must have measured about 200 ft. by 
125 ft. 

Some 20 yards to the north of the pillar, in front of the Bairagi Baba’s 
house, there is a ruined stupa at present only 16 feet high with a diameter 
of about 65 ft. at the base. It is believed to have been erected by Asoka. The 
bricks used in its construction measure 12 ins. by 9^ ins. by 2| ins. Mr. Stephenson, 
who visited the monuments in 1835 A.D., mentions that the centre of the 
stupa was excavated (about 1805 A.D.) by a doctor who was residing at 
MuzafEarpur, and that nothing was found inside. On the top of the stupa is 
a modem brick temple, approached by a long flight of steps on the east, 
enshrining a weU-preserved mediaeval image of Buddha seated in the hhvmi- 
spa^Sa-mudrd under the Bodhi tree and wearing a high crown, necklaces and 
ear ornaments. It is a well known type exceedingly common among the Bud- 
dhist statues of the Pala time in Bihar and frequently met with in the Gaya 
District. The relief measures 4 ft. 4 ins. by 2 ft. 5 ins. including the pedestal ; but 
the image is not life size as asserted by Cunningham. On both sides of 
Buddha’s head are similar seated figures wearing crown and ornaments. Their 
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hands, however, are held in the attitude of prayer. Below each of these smaller 
figures is an inscription of 2 lines containing the Buddhist creed formula, and 
on the pedestal of the principal image is the following inscription in NSgarl’ 
characters. 

L, 1. , .deycid}ia'>‘mmo==yam >pravara-rnahdydnayayin<ifyTca/ra')},iha Vchhdhah 

[—UtsaJiasya) Ma'>}[i]Jcya-suta$ya. 

L. 2. “ Yad-atra punyam, t<d^}Mvatv=^chary-opddhydya-mdid/pitT(w-dtma~ 
nas-cha purvmngamarn \Ttf] 

L. 3. “tvd sakala satva-^d§er-muttara-jnanS/oci/ptayaiti” 


Translation, 

“ This is the pious gift of the great follower of the Mahayana systemi 
called Uchhaha, (or Utsaha), the writer and the son of Manikya. Whatever 
merit there may be in it let it be for the attainment of unequalled bliss for 

all the sentient beings beginning with the preceptor, the priest, the parents 
and himself.” 

The statue was dug out from one of the adjoining fields north of the 

stiipa, where extensive brick remains exist below the surface. 

{g) There is no ancient inscription on the pfilar, but General Cuimingham». 

who excavated around it in 1860-61 right down to the water level, noticed 

a few short records on the shaft in the so-called sheU-characters. Excava- 

tions were also made by Dr. Bloch in 1903, to ascertain if any inscription 
existed but nothing was found. The whole surface of the pillar is, however, 

disfigured up to a height of about 15 ft. with numerous rude scribblLngs by- 
modern visitors most of which are either in English or in Nagari — some of 
the latter consisting of two or more lines but none apparently more than two- 
or three hundred years old. The earliest of the English records read “ G. H.. 
Barlow, 1780 ” and “ Eeuben Burrow 1792.” Rudely delineated human and. 
animal figures and symbols such as scales, wheels, nandipadas, etc. are also 

engraved. 

{h) Good; but the polished surface of the lower portion of the pillar, to a height of two- 
to three feet above the present plinth, has peeled off all round the shaft. The north a-nil east- 
sides of the pillar have been affected most by weather and are quite black, (j) L. A. M. B. 
396 ; 0. S. B., I, 59-63 ; A. S. R., (1903-04) 83-84 ; Dist. Gazet. Muzaffarpui, 141-42 ; I. A., XVII 
(1888), 303-7 ; XVIII (1889), 1, 105, 300 ; Smith, Aioka, 117-118 ; (Aj) Nos. 246, 1790, 2152,. 
2153. 


saran district. 

Manjhi. 

No. 13. — (o) Remains of ancient fort. 

(&) South-west of Manjhi village, a railway station (on the B. & N. W. Railway) some twelve- 
miles north-west of Chapra ; (c) Babtl Raja Ram of Patna and Mahant Ram Partab Gir, Tt.fl.Tu 
Charitan Lall and others of Manjhi ; (d) Ho ; (e) Probably Gupta. 
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(f) The remains at Mahjhi are buried in a very large and lofty mound 
roughly elliptical in. shape with a well defined upper edge of substan- 
tial width due, appa- 
rently, to the presence 
of some buried ciroum- 
vallation around it,, 
thus justifying the 
popular designation of 
the place as a garh or 
fortress. Nor is the ex- 
istence of the surround- 
ing rampart open to 
any real doubt, since 
a cutting into the 
mound which the villa- 
gers made some years- 
ago ill an attempt to 
irrigate its upper levels,, 
disclosed a narrow but 
fairly lofty bit of solid masonry in the north-west portion of the mound which 
has every appearance of being a bit of the original rampart wall. It is not known 
how far down this masonry may go ; but from the level where it was first met 
with by the villagers, it rises some eight feet or more and leads to a right 
angle turning, or projecting bay, of which a length of about 10 feet is now 
visible. The walls are built with a slight batter, sloping inward as they rise,, 
and the bricks of which they are constructed measure 18 ins. by 10 ins. by 3 ins. 
being apparently of Gupta date. Other cuttings and water channels in the mound 
disclose abundant brick debris and masses of potsherds, besides several frag- 
ments of walls. The upper surface of the mound, within the circuit of the 
raised edge, slopes gently towards the centre, giving the whole somewhat the 
appearance of an ancient crater. Roughly the area enclosed within the ramparts 
measures about 1,060 feet east to west by about 1,400 feet north to south.-, 
and the whole of this area is completely under cultivation. 

Judging from the considerable width of the raised edge it would appear 
that the fortification walls were further strengthened with earthen ramparts 
both inside and outside, the earth dug out from the surrounding ditch being 
employed for the purpose. On the south and west sides of the fort the river 
provides a strong natural defence. But a broad ditch was certainly provided 
on the north and east, though it has entirely silted up now (except in one- 
or two places on the north) and is planted as a rice field. 

In the southern line of ramparts there are remains of two vaulted under- 
ground passages which run straight for a distance of 10 to 15 feet and then 
take a turn to right and left. They are very narrow, being only 2 ft. 6 ins. wide,. 
n.-nd were probably used as secret passages to serve in emergencies. At present- 
they are damaged and nearly blocked up. 

G 



17. — Site of ruined fort, Manjlii. 
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Very little seems to liave been found by tbe local people within the pre- 
cincts of the fort except the two small statues now deposited at the little 
shrine known by the imposing name of Madhesvara-mandira to the south-west 
of the fort. The only point of interest in regard to these is that one of them 
is a Mediaaval image (height 13 ins.) of Buddha in the bhumispar^a-mudra. 

The remains are not mentioned by General Cunningham. They are, however, 
one of the largest and seemingly the most important of the remains in the 
District of Saran. Colonel Vost attempted to identify them with the ancient 
Vaisall ; while Dr. Hoey was inclined to believe the site to be the place where 

the Buddha parted from the Lichhavis of Vaisali on his way to Kusinara. Dr. 

Hoey’s opinion, however, rested on the assumption that the ancient Vaisali 
stood at Cheran, six miles east of Chapra. But as it has been definitely 
established now that Vaisali was situated at what is now called Jidjd Bisdl 
hd garh” in the modern village of Basarh in the Muzaifarpur District (see 
No. 10), we may leave the identity of the remains at Manjhi an open question. 

An interesting fact in connection with the fort is the tradition preserved 
up to this day in the village that, whoever the Raja was who built the fort, 
he was not a Hindu of a respectable standing, but belonged to some lower 
caste, possibly a Dom or Dosadh or perhaps a Mallah (for Mallahs, boatmen, 
are also called Manjhis), and that from one of the imprudent descendants of 

the founder who sought the hand of a Rajput princess in marriage the fort 

was wrested by the Harihobans Rajputs of Haldi (Ballia) by a trick. Another 
tradition asserts that the fort was built by one Manjhi Makra of the Chero 
Dynasty ; and the family records of the Harihobans Rajputs of Haldi in the 
adjoining district of BaUia (TJ. P.), state that their forefathers settled at Manjhi 
on the bank of the Ghagra river and, after a protracted struggle, conquered 
the aboriginal Cheros who had been lords of the country. The ramparts of 
the fort are, on the average, about 30 feet high above the surrounding fields. 
To east of the fort is another large and low plateau covered with potsherds 
and brick-bats. It is called the site of the Raja’s Kachahri. 

(£) In 1916 when Dr. Spooner visited the site one of the villagers, Pasupati 
Ojha by name, showed him two bricks, one of which is inscribed and bears 

the name Sri PrathdmdMtya, in characters of about the 6th century A.D. 

Dr. Spooner suggests that the inscription probably gives the name of a hitherto 
unkown Prince of the Gupta dynasty. The brick measures 13 ins. by 8 ins. by 2^ ins. 
and is now preserved in the office of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Central Circle, Patna. 

(A) The area enclosed within the ramparts is almost entirely under cultivation, (j) J. A. 
S. B., (1900), 82; (1903), p. 683; Dist. Gazet,, Saran, 158-9; A. S. E. E. 0., (1908-09), 

16-18 ; Oldham, Memoirs, Part I, .65 ; Dist. Gazet., Ballia (U. P.), 90 ; (A) 2165, 2169. 
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PATNA DIVISION. 

GAYA DISTRICT. 

Barabar. 

No. 14. — {a) Tlie Karaii Chaupar or Supiya cave. 

(6) In tlie northern face of a granite ridge of the Barabar Hills situated about 8 miles east 
of Bela, a small station on the Patna-G-aya Branch of the East Indian Railway ; (c) Nine annas 
Tikari Raj ; (d) Ic ; (e) 245 B.C. (?). 

(/) In the Barabar group of hills there are several distinct peaks enclos- 
ing between them a small valley or basin about 400 yards in length and 250 
yards in width.’- Towards the southern corner of this basin are two sheets 
of water ; and to south of them a low range of granite hills, some 500 feet 
long, 100 feet wide and 30 feet high, runs from east to west. This contains 
three of the four ancient caves locally known as the Satghara.® The top 
of the ridge is rounded and falls rapidly towards the east. It is di-vided longi- 
tudinally by natural cleavage into three separate masses. The Karan Chaupar 
is excavated in the central mass of the rock, which is about 260 feet long 
with a perpendicular face towards the north. The approach to the caves is 

over granite rocks provided with narrow steps cut in the rock and now worn 
smooth and slippery by the feet of imiumerable pilgrims. Originally excavated 
by the Emperor Asoka for the occupation of the Ajivika ascetics the caves 

were used as Brahmanical shrines in the 4th century A.D. when King Sar- 
dula Varma placed images of Deva Mata, KatyayanI and Mahadeva in three 

of them. The present names of all the Satghara caves are evidently medi- 
seval or modern. 

The Barabar Hills stand 15 or 16 miles in direct line, and 19 miles by 
road, to north of Gaya. The caves have been excavated -with infinite labour 

in remarkably shaped masses of quartzose gneiss. Two of them, now kno-wn 
as the Lomas Rishi and Vi^iva Jhopri, are incomplete. The Lomas Kishi bears 
two later inscriptions of the 3rd-4th century A.D. but no Brahmi inscription. 

The remaining three caves in the Barabar group were dedicated by A^oka, 

two when he had been consecrated 12 years (i.e. about 257 B.C.) and the 

third seven years later (about 250 B.C.). The first two, now known as the 

^ This ajea according to General Chumingham was enclosed on all sides by bills or masonry walls and was 
called Awajr ‘ The great enclosure % whence, he saya, the present name of Bai£lbar seema to be derived* But the 
writer begs to differ from this view. The inscription on the Lomas Bishi cave calls it the Piavaragiri-guha, and 
though Pravara literally means great, it might perhaps be taken as the proper name of the hill. From Pravara, 
Barabar would be an easy oorruption. 

^ Called Haft I&ana in the L A. S. B. for 1837. These names mean “ the seven chambers ”, and the four 
oaves are so called because they contain seven rooms in all. 

G 2 
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Sudama and Visva Jlioprl, were bestowed on the Ajivikas, who are also men- 
tioned in Pillar Edict VII along with the Jains and Buddhists, as one of the 
leading sects o£ the time. They were naked ascetics addicted to rigorous pen- 
ances and closely related to the Jains. By granting them costly benefactions 
Asoka proved the sincerity of his declaration that he did reverence to all 
denominations. Buddhist literature shows that the Ajivikas were regarded with 
intense aversion by many Buddhists. The inscription in the third cave (Karan 
'Chaupaf) is so much damaged that it is impossible to say what it records or 
to whom the dwelling was granted. 

The three caves in the Nagarjuni hills are about a mile distant from the 
Barabar group and were dedicated by Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, two 
to the Ajivikas and one to the Bhadantas or Buddhist monks. 

The cost of these cave dwellings must have been enormous, for the excava- 
tions are of considerable size and every inch of the interior walls and roofs is 
highly polished and burnished like glass ; and the stone is of the hardest and 
moat refractory character. The Barabar caves are generally visited by almost all 
•the Hindu pilgrims who go to pay their homage to the Siddhe^vara Linga 
•on the great hill near by. The whole locality has a strangely weird and desolate 
aspect. Indications of old buildings however exist, and Cunningham believed that 
a town once stood within the Barabar ring of hills ; but it is doubtful. 

The Karan Chaupar cave, called Supiya-guha in the inscription, faces the 

north and consists of a single chamber measuring 33 ft. 6 ins. in length by 14 ft. 

in width. The entrance doorway 
has sloping jambs. The walls of 
the cave are 6 ft. high and the 
vaulted roof has a rise of 4 ft. 9 

ins., making the total height 10 ft. 9 
ins. At the west end of the chamber 
is a raised platform 7 ft. 6 ins. 
long, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide and 1 ft. 

3 ins. high, which may have 
been used as the pedestal for 
a statue. With the exception of 
this platform, the whole interior 
surface of the cave bears a hi gh 

polish. Outside the cave, to west, 
is a small rock, on the east 
face of which are rudely carved two 
human figures and a Opposite 

the cave is the highest peak of the 
Barabar hiUs, known as the Siddhes- 
vara. On the top of it is a temple 

containing a linga called Siddheivara, 

Pio. 18.- Karan Chaupar Cave, Barabar Hills. inscription in One of 

the neighbouring oaves is known to be as old as the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
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(g) {i) At the upper right hand corner of the doorway (outside) a small 
■square space has been chiselled smooth and engraved with an ancient Brahmi 
.inscription of 5 lines, now badly damaged. The inscription reads as follows; — 

1. La (ja) Piyadasi e(ku)n(a)-(vi)' 

2. sati-vasa(bh)isi(t)e 

3 uthata 

4. supi. y e kha i 

5. na. 

Translation. 

‘ The King’s Grace when consecrated nineteen years granted (?) the SupiyS 
■cave in the (?) Khalatika hill for as long as sun and moon shall endure.’ 

{ii) Besides the above inscription, a number of short records containing 
names of visitors etc. are engraved on the jambs of the doorway. 

(70 Good; (j) C. S. R., I. 40-45, 51-53 and Plates XVIII, XIX, XX ; L. A. M. B., 316-18; 
Pergusaon, Cave Temples, 37-43 ; Pergiisson, Indian ArcTiitectnre, Vol. I, 130-33 ; S. A. B., XII, 
68-9 ; Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 201-05 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 101-05. 

(ifc) 2318. 

No. 15. — (a) The Sudama or ‘Banyan tree’ cave; 

(6) Situated in the same granite ridge as the Karan Chaupar, hut on the opposite or south 
-side; (c) Nine annas Tikari Raj ; [d) Ic; (e) Reign of A^oka (257 B.C. ?). 

(/) The Sudama cave is excavated m the opposite side of the granite ridge 
and faces the south. The entrance door has sloping jambs and is sunk in a 

recess 6^ feet square and 2 
feet deep. The cave consists 
of two chambers, an outer 
chamber (32 ft. 9 ins. by 19 ft. 
6 ins.) in front, and an inner one 
to west. The inner room is ap- 
proximately circular in plan 
measuring some 19 ft. in dia- 
meter. It has a hemispherical 
domed roof which projects 
beyond the partition wall into 
the outer apartment, and is 
considerably undercut as if to 
represent a thatch with over- 
hanging eaves. The interior is 
beautifully polished. The walls 
are 6 ft. 9 ins. in height to the 
springing of the roof, which 
has a rise of 5 ft. 6 ins. making 
I9.^udama Cave, BaTai)ar Hills. the total height of the chambex 

12 ft. 3 ins. in the centre. At the east end of the apartment is a shallow axclied 
ixecesS) "wliich may Lave been intended as a niche for a cult image oXj more 
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probably, as an entrance to another chamber. But the work was aban- 
doned soon after its commencement, and remains rough and unfinished. 

(g) (i) On the east wall of the porch is an inscription of 2 lines in ancient 
BrahmT characters. Part of the inscription has been damaged but the letters 
are still distinctly traceable. T'he inscription reads : — 

1. Lajina Piyadasina duvadasa-(vas=abhi sitena) 

2. (iya)m nigSha-kubha di(na agl vikehi) (I). 

Translation. 

‘ This “ banyan-tree ” cave was granted to the Ajivikas by the King’s 

Grace when he had been consecrated twelve years.’ 

(ii) On the jambs are engraved several short records containing names 
of visitors. 

Qi) The cave is full of water ; [j] C. S. E., I, 45-46 ; L. A. M. B., 318 ; Bergusson, Cave Temples, 
37-43 ; Fergusson, Indian Architecture, I, 130-33 ; S. A. B., XII, 58-9 ; Dist. Gazet., 

Gaya, 202 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 104 ; I. A., (1891), 361-65 ; {It) 2319. 

No. 16 .— (a) The Lomas Eishi Cave, called Pravaragiriguha or “ The Great 
Mountain cave ” in the inscription. 

(b) A few yards to east of the Sudama cave, in the same ridge ; (c) Nine annas Tikari Baj ; 
{A) Ic ; (fi) The inscription on the cave belongs to the early Gupta period ; the cave might be older. 

(/) This cave also consists of a large rectangular chamber in front and a 
small one roughly circular to west. The large chamber measures 32 ft. 4 ins. 

by 19 ft. 4 ins., the rounded 

one 14 ft. 3 ins. east to west 

by 17 ft. north to south. The 
whole interior of the circular room 
has been left rough, and both the 
floor and roof of the outer 
apartment remain unfinished ; and 
while the straight walls of this 
latter apartment are polished, the 
curving outer wall of the 

circular room is only smoothed 

not polished. The unfinished work 

of the roof shows that small 

square holes measuring about a 
foot were first made in the 
rock at close intervals and 
the intervening masses then 
chiselled away. The excavation 
of the roof is believed to have 
been abandoned owing to the 
presence of a deep fissure which 
forms one of the natural lines 
Pro. 20. — ^Lomas RisM Cave, Barabar HiUe. of cleavage in the rook. 
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The doorway of this cave is of exactly the same size and form as that 
of the Sudama cave (No. 15) ; bnt the entrance porch is larger and more ela- 
borate and is caiwed 
to represent the 
ornamental arched 
entrance of a wood- 
en building, the ends 
of the wooden beams 
supporting the gable 
being indicated with 
much precision. The 
arch is surmounted 
by a fiuial and 
the space above 
the inscription is 
carved with a frieze 
of elephants (and 
votive stupas ?) 
below, another of 
quatrefoil flowers ap- 
pearing above. The 

latter carving was thought by General Cunningham to represent bamboo lattice 
work, but this would appear to be doubtful. General Cunningham also con- 
sidered (and he has been followed by ]?ergusaon and others) that the sculptured 
fa§ade of the cave was added at a later date, viz. in the 3rd or ith century 
A.D., when the original inscription of Anoka’s time was obliterated and new 
ones of ^ardula Varma and Ananta Varma were inscribed in its place. This 
may or may not have been so, for the cave was never finished. The simi- 
larity of its arrangement and dimensions to the Sudama cave would seem 
ho indicate its having been originally excavated about the same time as the 
other caves in this group, in the 3rd century B.C. ; but this of course is not 
■conclusive and the excavation may not antedate the inscriptions on its faQade. 

{g) In the semi-circular space above the doors are two inscriptions in charac- 
ters of about the 3rd or 4:th century A.D. The upper one, consisting of two 
lines, (in the Sragdhara metre) is somewhat later in date and reads as follows : — • 

1. Om Bhu'pdna{'m) Mwuhha/nrjkdm Kulamatanuguno lamdhalim-dt'majdtya 
Sri Sd/rddUlasya yo-bhwj-janarhridayaharo=Nci/tifavarmd, suputrab 
2: Krish'msy-dhrisJiTia-Mrttih ’pravara-giri-guhdsamSritaTh vinivam-ctat 
Murttmh lake yasah svarh raohitam-iva mudd=G}iikarciit-kdntimat sab. 

Translation. 

Om ! He, ANANTAVARMAN, who was the excellent son, captivating 
the hearts of mankind, of the illustrious SAB.DULA, (and) who, possessed 
of very great virtues adorned by his own (high) biith the family of the 
JVTAUKHARI kings, — he, of unsullied fame, with joy caused to be made, as 



21. — ^Detail of carvings on the entrance porch of Lomaa Bishi cave, 
Barabar Hills. 
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if it wore h.is own fame represented in bodily form in the world, this beautiful 
image, placed in (this) cave of the mountain PRAVARAGIRI, of (the god) 
Kpishna. 

(n) The lower inscription consists of 4 lines, the letters being somewhat 
larger than in the upper. It reads as follows : — 

3. Kdla^ Satni-maM-bhujdm frarbayindm ichchhd-fhalah fadofo 
DifaJf, kshattm-lculasya nai]ca-samar-vydj>ara-iohMvatah 

4. Sn-Bdrdula iti pratishthita-yaSdb sarfiamia-chuddmaTiib, 

Edntd-cliitta-Jm’ali smma-'prati-samal^ fdtd babhUva kshiteli 

6. Sn-Sdrdula-nripah karoti vishamdm yattra svadrisktim ripau 
Utfahshdmia-vildhitoru-tarala-s'pashteshta-tardmrushd 

6. Tat-futrasya pcdcUy-anarUasukheidasy-Anantavarmmasniie^ 
TairdJcariju-viJi^iskta-sdr)igasaradhwyasias-sar o-tt {nt)dvakak • 

Substituting ‘ sainya ’ army, for satm (written shatru) enemy, the mean* 
ing will be : 


Translation. 

(Lines 3 — 4). — The illustrious SARDtlLA, of firmly established fame, the 
best among chieftains, became the ruler of the earth : — ^he who 
was a very Death to hostile kings ; who was a tree, the fruits of 
which were the (fulfilled) wishes of (his) favourites ; who was the . 
torch of the family of the warrior caste, that is glorious through 
waging many battles ; (and) who, charming the thoughts of lovely 
women, resembled (the god) Smara. 

(LI. 6 — 6). — On whatsoever enemy the illustrious king SARDtlLA casts in 
anger his scowling eye, the expanded and tremulous and clear and beloved 
pupil of which is red at the corners between the up-lifted brows, — on bim 
there falls the death-dealing arrow, discharged from the bowstring drawn up- 
to (his) ear, of his son, the giver of endless pleasure, who has the name of 
Af^ANTAVARMAN. 

(h) Good; (f) C. S. R., I, 46-47 ; L. A. M. B., 318; I’ergusson, Cave Temples of India, 37-43 ; 
I’ergusson, Indian Architecture, Vol. 1, 130-33 ; S. A. B., XII, 68-9 ; Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 202-03 ; 
J.A. S. B., VI, (1837), 674-76; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 104-05. (A) 2320-23, Corpus Ins. Indi., 
Vol. m, No. 48. 

No. 17. — (o) The Visva menphi or Yisva Jhopp cave, 

(b) In a great block of granite lying about 100 yards to the east of, and at a somewhat lower - 
level than, the ridge containing the three caves described above (Nos. 14, 15, and 16) ; (c) Nine 
annas Tikaii Eaj ; (d) Ic ; (e) According to an inscription on the cave, it was excavated in the 
12th. year of Aioka’s reign {i.e. in 257 B.C. ?). 

(/) The cave faces south and consists of an antechamber with a a-ma, ]] 
circular room at the back. The inner room, which is 11 ft. in diameter, is 
rough and unfinished. The antechamber measures about 14 feet deep by 8 ft. 
4 ins. wide and is polished throughout. In its floor near the eastern and west- 
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ern walls are four oblong socketboles 


Eia. 22, — ^ViSva JRopp Cave, Barabar Hills. 


10 inches long, 3 to 4 inches 
wide and half an inch deep) 
Avhioh niay have been intended 
for the reception of timber 
framing, as suggested by Major 
Kittoe. The roof of the ante- 
chamber is fiat. 

{g) On the right hand wall of 
the antechamber is an inscription 
of 4 lines in archaic Brahml 
characters reading as follows : — 

1. Ldjind Piyadasind duvd- 

2. dasa-vcts-dbhisitend iyaih 

3. huhlid Khalatiha-'pmatasi 

4. dind {jwi)ikehi. 

Translation. 

“ This cave in the Khalatika 
hill was granted to the Ajivikas 
by the King’s Grace when he 
had been consecrated twelve 
years.” 

The last five letters of the 
inscription have been purposely 
mutilated with the chisel, but they 
are still legible. 


(h) Good. {/) C. S. R., I, 47-48 ; L. A. M. B., 318, Fergussou, Cave Temples, 37-43 ; Per- 
gusson, Indian AicHtectuie, I, 130-33; S. A. B., XII, 68-59; Diet. Gazet.. Gaya, 203; 
Martin’s Eastern India, I, 101-06 ; I. A., XX, (1891), 361-65. (k) 2324. 


(about 


No. 18. — (a) The Gopi or 
Milkmaid’s cave.^ 

(6) In the Nagarjunl range, 
about half a mile to north- 
east of the Barabar range ; 

(c) Nine annas Tikari Raj ; 

(d) Ic ; (e) 214 B.C. ?. 

(/) The GopI cave is ex- 
cavated in the southern face 
of the rock at a height of 
60 to 60 feet above the 
ground. It is approached 
by a flight of stone steps 
but the entrance is con- 
cealed by a tree and the- 

Eta. 23, — ^Distant view of Gopi Cave, Barabar TTiiia wall of an ‘IdgdJl, both 

the steps and the ^Idgdh having been constructed by Muhammadans about 200 years 

The thj'ee oaves in the N&garjuni group appear to have been oooupied at one time by the followers of Nfigar- 
Jana, the famous Buddhist patiiaroh* 
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back. Tke cave measEies 44 ft. 7 ins. long from east to west (not 46 ft. 5 ins. as 
given by Cnnningbam) and is 19 ft. 1 in. wide, both, ends being .semi-circular. The walls 
are 6 feet bigb (not 6 ft. 6 ins, as given by Cunningham) and the vaulted roof has a 
rise of 4 feet above. The whole of the interior is highly pohshed and quite plain. 
Towards the east end is a low brick platform of modern date, and the cave is still 
used by the Muhammadans of the neighbouring villages for depositing the 

remains of Ta’zias. The doorway of the cave 
has the usual sloping jambs measuring 2 ft. 6 ins. 
in width at the top and 3 ft. at the bottom. 

In the later inscription of Ananta Varma, 
son of Sardula VarmS, given below, the cave 
is called “ this cavern of the Vindhya moun- 
tains ” from which it would appear that its 
original name had been forgotten and that 
none of Ananta Varma’s men could read the 
Brahmi inscription on the top of the doorway 
which contained the old name of the cave. 
The fact that Ananta Varma installed the 
image of a Hindu Goddess Katyayani (a form 
of Durga) in this cave shows how the Bud- 
dhists were losing ground in this tract as early 
Fig. 24 =.— Gopi Cave, Barabar HEia. Centuries of the Christian era. 

At the foot of the hill, to south, are a number of Muhammadan graves 
some three or four hundred years old, according to Cunningham. 

(y) Immediately over the doorway, on the outside, there is a small sunken 
panel containing a short inscription of 4 lines in ancient Brahmi, reading as 
follows ; — 

1. Go-pikia) huihd Dashalathena devdnam fiyend 

2. dnamtaliyam abhisitena (Jjwikehi) 

3. hhadamteki vdsTia-nishidiydye nishithe 

4. d-chamdama-sJiuUyam, 

Translation. 

“ The Gopi’s cave, an abode lasting as the Sun and the Moon, was caused 
to be excavated by Dasaratha, beloved of the Devas, on his accession to the 
throne, as a hermitage for the most devoted BhadaMas (Buddhist ascetics).” 

(ii) On the left or western (not eastern as mentioned by Cunningham) 
jamb of the doorway is an inscription of 10 lines reading as follows ; — 

Om TJnnidrasya saroruhasya sahaldm-dhshipya sohMm ruohd sdvaynam mahisM- 
surasya iirasi ny::sta}k hvanannu'purab devyd vaT), stJiii'd-WiaMi-vdda-sad/nsirh yunjcm- 
•phalenaHhitam disyddd-chanahhdmSujdlajatilafi ’padaTj, 'padam sampaddm {!) J.s%disTi- 
tJiasamriddhayciyna-mahimd Sri-yajna-varmmd nripab prahhydto vimah-ndu-nirmmalaya^ 
SdhthshdUrasya-dhdmnab. padam prajndndnvayaddna-vihra'ma-gui^air-yo raja Itasydgra't}^, 
bhvtvdpi prahriiistha-eva mnayd-daks7io-hhyasat{t)vodadMb (2) Tasyodirna mahdrxtmo' 
pamaraxta'-vy&pa/rar-lahdham ya§ali tamdna^ hahudam mahheshu Jcahuhhdm Tcvrtyajit- 
edamyngah. Sri-mdn-handhu-suhrijjana-praiyzyindm dSah pJialaiJi pwrayan putrdh 
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kalpa-taror-ivd pta-maJiimd Sardulorvarmmd-nri'pah {3) Tasydna'iitamanamta-hirtti- 
yanaso N antddivarmmdlchyayd IchydtendJiita-hhaMi-hhdvita-dhiya putrei^a putaimand asm- 
rychTcshiti-chandra-tdmJcam-iyam pu)),ydsfadam vdnchhaid vmyastddbhuta-vindhya-bhu- 
dha/ror-guhdTn-dSritya-lidtyayam (d) Dhautanho Tnala-panJea-ddsIutm-amalairm-indhdnadai- 
mm htibhiJi-vyddhvtopavana-priyangu-valeulairamoditam vdyuhhih Tcalpd ntd-vadhi-bhog- 
yam-iichchJia-SikJiari-choTidyd-vritar]chulyiiiimd[- -]-grdma-manalphJioga-vib1iavcm ram- 
yam bhavdnyai dadau (5) . 

Translation. 

Om ! May the foot of (the goddess) Devi, fringed with the rays of (fts) 
pure nails, point out the way to fortune, endowing mth a (suitable) reward 
your state of supplication which is such as befits the expression of firm devo- 
tion ; — (that foot) which, surpassing in radiance all the beauty of a full- 
blown waterlily, was disdainfully placed, with its tinkling anklet, on the head 
of the demon Mahishasura. 

(Line 3). — There was a king, the illustrious YAJNAV ARMAN, possessed 
of greatness by celebrating copious sacrifices ; renowned ; possessed of fame as 
pure as the spotless moon ; the abode of (all) the dignity of one of the warrior 
caste ; — ^who, though he was the foremost of all kings in respect of wisdom, 
(high) descent, liberality, and prowess, yet, through modesty, was (like) an 
ocean which adheres to the natural state (of tranquillity), (and) the calmness 
of which is never to be disturbed. 

(L. 6). — ^His son (was) the king SARDDLAYARMAN, who stretched out 
over the faces of the points of the compass, (as) an emblem of sovereignty, the 
renown that he had acquired in the occupation of war resembling (in its exten- 
siveness) the great swollen ocean ; who conquered (the stains of) this present 
age with (his) fame ; who was illustrious ; (and) who acquired, as it were, the 
glory of the Kalpa-tiee, by satisfying with rewards the wishes of (his) relatives 
and friends. 

(L. 7). — Of him, who was always possessed of infinite fame and renown, 
the son (is) he, pure of soul, (and) possessed of intellect animated with innate 
piety, who is known by the appellation of YARMAN commencing with 
ANANTA; — ^by whom, desiring a shrine of religious merit that should endure 
as long as the sun, the earth, the moon, and the stars, this (image of) (the 
goddess) Katyayani has been placed in (this) wonderful cave of the YINDHYA 
mountains. 

(L. 9). — ^He has given to (the goddess) Bhavani, to be enjoyed up to the 
time of the destruction of all things, the charming village of pos- 

sessed of a great wealth of enjoyment, — ^the sin, impurity, mud, and blemishes 
of which are washed away by the pure waters of a great river ; — which is 
filled withi^ perfume by the breezes that agitate the priyamgu and vahula 
trees in (its) groves ; — (and) from which the radiance of the sun is screened off 
by (this) lofty mountain. 

(m) On the right or eastern jamb of the door is a short inscription in 
large letters of the 7th or 8th century A.D. reading “ Achdrya Sri Yogdnanda ”, 
ijB. “ The teacher SrT Yogananda ”, whose name also appears on another cave. 

H 2 
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(li) Good, (j) C. S. R., I, 47-49; L. A. M. B., 318-21 ; Rergusson, Cave Temples, 37-43; 
I'ergusaon, Indian. Architecture, I, 130-33 ; S. A. B., XII, 58-69 ; Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 203 ; 

J. A. S. B., VI, (1837), 672-74; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 101-05; I. A., XX, (1891), 361-66; 
Corpus Ins. Indi., Vol. Ill, No. 60; (k) 2325, 2326. 

No. 19. — {a) The Vahiyaka Cave. 

(6) In a low rocky spur of the Nagarjum hill, to north of the large ridge containing the Gopi 
cave ; (c) Nine annas Tikari Raj ; (d) Ic ; (e) Reign of Dasaratha, grandson of ASoka. 

(/) The Vahiyaka cave consists of a single chamber (16 ft. 9 ins. long by 11 ft. 

S ins. wide) with a small porch in front, both thoroughly polished throughout. 

The walls are only 4 ft. 9 ins. high and the 
arched roof has a rise of 2 ft. 8 ins., the 
total height thus being 7 ft. 5 ins. in the centre. 
The door- way has sloping jambs and faces 
the south. The porch is 6 feet high and 5^ 
feet wide, with a depth of 6 ft. 2 ins. at 
the door level ; but the projection is reduced 
to 1 ft. 9 ins. at the top owing to the slope 
of the rock face. Immediately in front of 
the cave, close against the rock, was a 
large brick platform, part of which has 
disappeared and the rest is overgrown with 
jungle. Some 60 feet to south of the cave 
is a deep well 8 feet in diameter. It is 
filled with water, and its mouth is con- 
cealed by bushes. Buchanan Hamilton calls 
this cave Mirza Mandai or Mirza’s house, 
from which it appears that it was occupied by Muhammadans for some time. 

(g) On the left hand side of the porch is an inscription of 4 lines in an- 
cient Brahmi characters, in which the cave is called the Vahiyaka kubha. Dr. 
Biihler suggested that Vahiyaka was probably ” the feminine of an adjective 
which may be derived from Vahya, a palankeen or sofa and qualifies kubha ”, 
The remainder of the inscription is word for Word the same as that on the 
"Gopi’s cave mentioned above. No. 18. 

(ii) Besides this, there are several short inscriptions on the side walls 
of the porch and on the jambs of the doorway recording the names of visitors. 
'The longest of them reads : — 

“ Aclidrya Sri Yogananda prav^rmti Siddhesvara ” 
i.e. “ The teacher Sri Yogananda ofiers adoration to Siddhesvara.’’ 

In this inscription we find the name of the Unga, now existing in the 
temple on the SiddheSvara peak, recorded in characters of the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. A s till older inscription, Videsa Vasusya Tdrttih or “the renown of Vasu 
of Videsa ”, belongs to the Gupta period, 

(7t) Good, (i) C. S. R., I, 49-50 ; L. A. M. B., 320 ; Eergusson, Cave Temples, 37-43 ; Fergus- 
son, Indian ArchitectuTe, I, 130-33 ; S. A. B., XII, 589 ; Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 204 ; Martin’s 
Eastern India. I, 101-05 ; J. A. S. B., VI, (1837), 676-80 ; I. A., XX, (1891), 361-66; (ft) 2327. 



Kg. 26 . — ^VahiyaliS cave, Nagarjuni hill, 
Barabar. 
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No. 20. — (a) The Vedatiika cave. 

(b) In tlie Kagarjuni hill ; immediately to west of the Yahiyaka cave (No. 10), in a gap 
or natural cleft of the same rock ; (c) Nine annas Tikari Eaj ; (d) Ic ; (e) Reign of Dasaratha 
(214 B.C. ?). 

(/) entrance to the Vedathika cave, which faces the east, lies in a gap 

or natural cleft of the rock to west 
of the Vahiyaka cave (No. 19). The 
doorway has sloping jambs, the mdth 
of the entrance decreasing from 3 feet 
at the base to 2 ft. 6 ins. at the top. 
At the inner face of the doorway are 
socket holes, both above and below, for 
the reception of wooden shutters. The 
cave itself measures 16 ft. 9 ins. by 
11 ft. 3 ins. (not 16 ft. 4 ins. by 
4 ft. 3 ins. as mentioned by Cunning- 
ham) and has been divided into two 
rooms by a brick Avail with a very 
small Avindow opening at the left loAver 
corner. 

A peculiar feature of this cave is 
that its Avails are curved and not 
straight as is the case in all the other 
caves at Barabar. The total height of 

Era. 26._vedathika oave. Nagarjunl hill, apartment IS 7 ft. 8 ins. and the 

Barabar. whole interior is highly polished. 

{g) On the right hand jamb of the doorway is an inscription of 4 lines 
4n ancient Brahmi characters, in Avhioh this cave is called the Vadathika kubha. 
The remainder of the record is letter for letter the same as those of the (jopi 
.and Vahiyaka caves. General Cumiingham thinks that Vadathika probably 
means secluded, and that the cave has been so named because of its secluded 
position in the rock. 

{Ji) Good. (;') C. S, E., I, 50-61 ; L. A. M. B., 320 ; Pergussoii, Cave Temples, 37-43j Eergusson, 
Indian Architecture, I, 130-133, S. A. B., Xll, 58-9; Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 203-04; Martin’s 
Eastern India, I, 101-05 ; J. A. S. B., (1837), 677 ; I. A., XX, (1891), 361-65 ; (&) 2328. 

Ghenjan. 

No. 21. — (a) Ancient sculptures. 

(6) In a small shed erected recently on a large mound known as the Gaj'Ji or phibra situated 
immediately to the south-west of Ghenjan, a small Aullage, 6 miles west of Makhdumpur on the 
East Indian Railway (Patna- Gaya, Branch) ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) Late Mediseval. 

{J) The shed itself is covered by an arched roof of corrugated sheets sup- 
ported on iron girders. It is enclosed on all sides by a low iron railing and 
measures 9 ft. 2 ins. square. The mound on which the shed stands and another to 
its east apparently mark the sites of a Buddhist stupa and monastery. Num- 
•erous fine sculptures were recovered from these mounds, hut they have either 
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been removed to tlie local temples, which are of a modern date, or to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The only sculptures now preserved in the shed 
are a few broken images of Buddha and two pedestals. 

1. Image of Buddha in the earth-touching attitude (bhumis'paTsa-mudrd) 
wearing tiara and necklaces. Broken across the chest into two pieces which 

have been refixed. Bight shoulder 
bare. Left hand and nose and lips 
damaged. Oval ornamental halo. 
Pedestal missing. Around the figure 
are the seven principal scenes of 
the life of Buddha. Over the head 
is the nirvana or death scene. To 
proper right, at the bottom, is the 
birth scene, represented by Queen Maya 
standing under a sola tree. Above 
it is the MaTidbhinishlcramai^a (Benun- 
ciation) scene represented simply by a 
figure of the Bodhisattva in monk’s robes, 
and higher up is shown the First Sermon 
in the Deer Park with the usual wheel 
and gazelles on the pedestal. To proper 
left of the principal figure are the remain- 
ing three scenes. At the bottom is 
depicted the ofiering of a bowl of honey 
by the monkey. Above this is seen the 
Buddha standing with his right hand 
Eiq. 27.— Anoient souiptures (Buddha), Ghenjau. placed over something not quite distinct. 

Probably the scene represents the taming of the mad elephant at Bajglr. 
Above this the Buddha is shown in the teaching attitude. This conventionally 
represents the great miracle of Bravasti, but there is nothing distinctive to 
indicate it here. 

The relief is 6 ft. high and 3 ft. 6 ins. wide. It apparently belongs to the 
time of the Pala Kings. 

2. Headless Buddha in the lihumis'par§a-mudrd (ht. 2 ft. 8 ins.). Broken 
across the chest, but refixed and partially restored in cement. Wears necklaces _ 

3. Headless Buddha (ht. 2 ft. 2 ms.), seated on a lotus throne supported bj 
Hons at the ends, preaching his First Sermon in the Deer Park. Wears neck- 
laces. Attendant to proper right near the shoulder in monkish robes. On the 
pedestal below the lotus seat is an inscription of one line containing the 
Buddhist creed. Below it, in the middle, the usual wheel and gazelles. 

4. Pedestal and legs of a standing figure of Buddha (ht. 1 ft. 6 ins., width 1 ft. 
4 ins.). On either side of the figure is an attendant ; the one to proper right 
carrying vase and chaurl, that to left holding what appears to be an umbrella staff. 

6. Complete pedestal of an image. Length 3 ft. 7 ins. ; height 1 ft. 6 ins. ; 
width 1 ft. 1 in. In front the pedestal is decorated with 7 arched panels, the 
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end ones containing lions, and fignres of seated Buddlias appearing in the rest. 
The Buddha figures are shown alternately in the earth-touching attitude and 
holding a bowl in the hands, which are placed in the lap. 

Below these panels are two small figures, one of a devotee in the attitude 
of prayer ; the other of Buddha in the dhyana-mudrd. 

6. Another pedestal of an image, length 3 ft. 5 ins., height 1 ft. 6 ins., width 
1 ft. 5 ins. decorated in the same way as the above, but with figures of lions 
alternating with elephants in the upper panels and three kneeling devotees in 
the lower row. 

(g) On the throne of one of the Buddha figures the Buddhist creed is inscribed. (7i) Good. 
(j) Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 219 ; A. S. R., E. G., (1902), 12-13 ; L. A. M. B., 326 ; C. S. R., VIII, 
63; (yt) 2483. 

Guneri. 

No. 22. — (a) Ancient sculptures. 

(6) The sculptures are kept in a small brick shed (measuring 18 ft. by 10 ft. internally) 
which stands under a large banyan tree, and is locally known as Bhairon-jl-ka-Than. The 
village of Guneri is situated some 7 miles from Sherghati. (c) Government; (<Z) II. (e) The 
sculptures belong to the Mediajval period. 

(/) The sculptures are all of hlack stone unless otherwise described. 

Sculptures alang the west wall of the shed. 

1. The principal figure (ht. 4 ft. 11 ins.), which is placed against the west wall 

of the shed, represents the 
Buddha in the earth-touch- 
ing attitude (bhumisparSa- 
mudm) seated on a double 
lotus throne with a branch 
of the pipal tree hanging 
over his head. The image 
is furnished with an oval 
halo. The right shoulder is 
bare ; urna missing ; face 
slightly damaged, and 
thumb of right hand broken. 
About the level of the 
shoulders, on either side. 
I’m. 28 . — ^Ancient sculptures, Guneri. Is a figure in the conven- 

tional easy posture : that to proper right probably represents the Vajrapam, 
the other to left possibly the Padmapani Bodhisattva. On the pedestal below 
the lotus throne is a NSgari inscription of two lines containing the name 
of the donor and also of the village, which is given as Sri Gunacharita. 

2-3. On either side of the principal image is a smaller statue of a Bodhi- 
sattva standing in the “ gift-bestowing ” attitude. The figure to the north 
or right probably represents Avalokitesvara, wearing crown and ornaments and 
holding a half-blossomed lotus flower in its upraised left hand. Near the 
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head, to proper right, is a stupa, and on the pedestal stand two attendants) 
a male to right and a female to left. 

The other figure to south or left, is similar to the above but has its hair 
arranged in a high chignon above the crown and holds three lotus buds in 
the left hand (Bodhisattva). 

4-5. On a ledge against the west wall are placed two carved slabs, one 
on either side of the principal figme. The one to north is 12 ins. long and 
7^ ins. in height, and is decorated with four rows of miniature Buddha figures 
seated in niches. The other slab, to south of the figure, measures 2 feet in 
length, and is carved with 7 female figures, all seated cross-legged, as it were 
in meditation. 

Sculptures along the south wall. 

6. Damaged figures (ht. 12 ins.) of Siva and Durga seated in an easy amorous 
attitude. Bull below Siva, and a tiger below the figure of the goddess. 

7. Similar complete figures of Siva and Durga (ht. 1 ft. 10 ins., width 11 ins.) 

seated in the ‘ easy posture ’. Eight foot of Siva rests on the back of his 
bull carved on the pedestal. In one of his right hands Siva holds a trimla ; 
with the other he is chucking under the chin the goddess, who is seated on 

his left thigh. One of the left arms of the god encircles the waist of the goddesS' 

and reaches to her left breast. 

8. Other figures (ht. 1 ft. 7 ins.) of Siva and Durga similar to No. 6. 

Amorous attitude. TriMla in the left hand of Siva. 

9. Bigure (ht. 1 ft. 9 ins.) of a goddess (?) with half-blossomed lotus 
fiower in the left upraised hand ; the right hand disposed in the gift bestowing 
attitude. IndifEerent workmanship. 

10. Image (ht. 3 ft.) of Buddha in the earth-touching attitude. Wears high 
crown and necklaces. Eight shoulder bare. Halo behind the head and branch 
of the ptpal tree above. On either side of the halo is a miniature figure of 
Buddha seated in the preaching attitude. On the pedestal, are three !=>mn.n 
niches each containing a figure of Buddha in the attitude of either preaching 
or meditation. Inscription of one fine on the halo contains the Buddhist creed.. 

11. Damaged headless figure (ht. 1 ft. 4 ins.) of Buddha in the teaching 

attitude. Inscription of four lines on the pedestal below the figures of atten- 

dants contains the Buddhist creed. 

12. Figures (ht. 1 ft. 6 ins.) of Siva and Durga in amorous attitude as- 
before. TriMla to right of Siva. Appropriate vahamas imder each. 

13. Similar to above (ht. 1 ft. 5 ins.). 

14. Slab (length 1 ft. 6 ins.) carved with five female figures seated cross-legged. 
In their right hands they hold lotus flowers ; the left hands rest on the knees. 

16. Female figure (ht. 1 ft. 6 ins.) seated on a double lotus throne in the- 
‘ easy posture ’. The right hand is held in the attitude of charity. 

16. Standing figure (ht. 1 ft. 6 ins.) of Buddha in the attitude of protection- 
{abhaya-mudra), Umbrella over the head. 

17. Pedestal and legs (ht. 12 ins., width ins.) of a figure of Buddha preaching 
his First Sermon in the Deer Park of Benares. Lotus throne supported by 
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dwarf at each. end. On the pedestal, Buddhist creed, and lower down, wheel 
flanked by deer, the familiar symbols of the First Sermon. Bluish grey sand 
stone. 

18. Inscribed fragment (5 ins. by 6 ins.) from the pedestal of a Buddha figures. ' 

19. Slab (length 1 ft. 9 ins. ht. 7 ins.) carved with 7 female figures seated 

in the “ easy posture ”, possibly representing the seven chaste ladies {satis), 

20. Slab (length 1 ft. 8 ins. ht. 7j ins.) carved with 8 female figures, probably 

representing the eight Mothers, {asJita ialdis) seated in the ‘ easy posture ’, 
each on its appropriate vehicle or vdhana. The vdhanas, beginning from the 
left are as follows : — ^Bufialo, goose, ram, demon, goose again, elephant, bull 
or goat, preta. 

21. Slab (2 ft. 1 in. by 7 ins.) carved with 7 female figures {satis ?) seated 
in the ‘ easy posture ’. 

22. Fragment (ht. 5^ ins., width 3 ins.) of a sculpture containing the bust- 

of the dying Buddha, with a sorrowing figure on the pedestal. 

Sculptures alotrg the east wall. 

23. Figure (ht. 1 ft. 4 ins.) of MahishdsuramarMni piercing with triiula the 
chest of the Bufialo demon, which has assumed the human form. 

24. Mutilated figures (ht. 1 ft. 3 ins.) of Siva and Durga. 

26. Mutilated figure (ht. 1 ft. 1 in.) of a four-armed goddess. 

26. Damaged figure (ht. 1 ft. 11 ins.) of a Bodhisattva, standing. 

27. Fragment of a sculpture (ht. 8 ins.) containing the bust of a goddess. 

Stupa to proper right and lotus to left. 

28. Fragment of a sculpture (ht. 8 ins.) with damaged bust of Buddha in 
the teaching attitude. 


Sculptures along the north wall. 

29. Fragment (1 ft. 4 ins. by 1 ft. 1 in.) of a door-jamb or pilaster with a 
damaged figure of Gane^a in the square panel in front. 

30. Figure (ht. llj fns.) of Buddha in the earth-touching attitude (bhumi- 
sparsa-mudrd ) . 

31. Damaged and unfinished bust of a three-headed god (8j ins. 5|- ins.). 

32. Slab (length 1 ft. 9 ins.) carved with five female figures seated cross-legged. 

33. Slab (length 1 ft. 5 ins.) carved with six standing male figures in relief.. 
One of the men holds a long spear. 

34. Female figure (ht. 11 ins.) seated in the ‘ easy posture 

35. Headless figure (ht. 1 ft.) of Buddha in the ‘earth-touching attitude’;, 
damaged ; fragmentary inscription on the pedestal. 

36. Figure (ht. 1 ft. 5 ins.) of Buddha seated in the attitude of teaching, 
on a double lotus throne. Branch of the bodhi tree above. Inscription on the 
lotus petals contains Buddhist creed. 

37. Damaged figure (ht. 2 ft. 5 ins.) of the Buddha in the bhUmisparSa-mudra^ 
Branches of pipal tree over the head flanked by flying gandharvas in clouds^ 
Soft sandstone of a bluish grey colour. 
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38. Figure (ht. 1 ft. 6 ins.) of Buddha seated on a douhle lotus throne in the 
■* earth- touching attitude ’. Bight shoulder hare. Halo behind the head. On 
the pedestal and the lotus petals above is an inscription of 7 lines reading : 

(1) Ye dharmma JietU'prdbhavd hetun te§dm tOr 

(2) -tMgato hy-avadcti tesam cha yo nirodJia evarhvd- 

(3) -dl mahdiramaim}i> Scmmt 9 YaiiaTcha, 

(4) ivM 5 Sri-Guria- 

(5) -carita Sn-Mahendra/pd- 

(6) -ladeoardjye denadha- 

(7) -rnmeyam 


Translation. 

The first two and half lines of the inscription are the well-known MahaySna 
Buddhist creed ; the rest can be translated thus ; ‘ In the year 9 on the 6th 
of the bright half of the month of Vai^akha, this pious offering (was made) 
at the illustrious Gunacharita in the reign of the king Mahendrapala.’ 

39. Figure (ht. 1 ft. 7 ins.) of four-armed Ganesa with large outspread ears, 
eating cakes with his trunk. 

40. Figure (ht. 2 ft. 4 ins.) of Buddha in the ‘ earth-touching attitude 

41. Mahishasuramardini, killing the buffalo demon (ht. 9 ins.). 

42. Figure of Buddha similar to Ho, 40 (ht. 1 ft.). 

43. Buddha similar to above (ht. 11 ins.). 

44. Figure (ht. 11 in.) representing the Buddha in the Deer Park delivering 
his First Sermon after the Enlightenment. Wheel and Deer on the pedestal. 

46. Broken image of Buddha (ht. I ft.) in the ‘ earth-touching attitude ’. 

46. Five fragments (varying in height from 3 ins. to 6 ins.) of Buddha 
figures all in the * earth-touching attitude.’ 

47. Head (ht. 3 ins.) of a female figure. 

48. Two broken figures of Vishnu (ht. ins. and 7| ins.) with gadd and 
nJiahra. 

49. Two umbrellas of small votive stfipas (ht. 6 ins. and 8 ins.). 

50. Fifteen fragments of figures and architectural stones, variously carved. 

{g) Several of the images in the shed hear inscriptions, which have already been described 
above. Qi) Good. (/) L. A. M. B., 336 ; Dist. Gaset,, Gaya, 231 ; J. A. S. B. (1847), 278 ; 0. S. E., 
VIII, 63 ; M. A. S. B. (1915), 64' ; [k) 2192 to 2200. 


Hasra K.0I. 

No. 23.— (a) The ancient mounds. 

(b) In the Kol or valley between the Hasra and Sobnath hills, some 4 miles south-west of 
■Wazirganj, a small town and Eailway station 16 miles east of Gaya ; (c) The Tikari Eaj has 
given the tract in Mokarrari to one Mr. Keith ; (d) III ; (e) To judge from the style of the images 
unearthed from these mounds and now preserved in the local shrines at Wazirganj, the mounds 
appear to belong to the Late Mediseval period. 
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(/) Hasra is tlie name given to a low rocky ridge about 200 feet Mgh 
at the northern extremity of a higher range of hills rising abruptly from the 

level plain. Between this 
ridge and the hill to its 
south, known as the Sob- 
nath hill, is a small defile 
about a quarter of a mile 
long and not more than 
400 yards in width. This 
is the Hasra Kol or Hasra 
valley. The whole of this 
little valley is strewn with 
brickbats, and several 
ruined mounds composed 
of earth and bricks mark- 
Fig. 29. — Ancient mound, Hasra Kol. ing sites of ancient Stup- 

as and monasteries still exist. 

1. One of these mounds near the western extremity of the valley is 8 to 
10 feet high and nearly 75 feet in diameter. It probably represents the ruins 
of a brick stupa. A few broken pillars of grey granite are lying on it and 
probably belonged to a porch in front of the stupa. The pillars are square 
below and octagonal above. A cross trench has recently been dug through 
the middle of the mound and the bricks obtained from it have been used in 
the construction of a well about 300 yards to south. A stone slab carved 
with 4 rows of miniature, Buddha figures is built into the well and is said 
to have also been unearthed from this mound. No complete bricks are to 
be seen but the local people state that the bricks measured about 12 to 14 
inches long and 9 to 10 inches wide. 

2. A little to south-east of this is a large low mound about 160 feet long, 

60 feet wide and 3 to 5 feet high. This apparently marks the site of a mon- 

astery. 

3. Some 300 yards to north-east of the first mound and close to the south 
face of the Hasra ridge is a large mound measuring 92 feet by 75 feet and 
about 20 feet high. This is also composed of red earth and brickbats and 
probably marks the site of a stupa. It appears to have been dug into. 

4. About 100 yards south-east of this is a low mound about 8 feet 

high and 50 feet in diameter at the base. Beyond it on the east is a 
large low hiUook which was probably used as a quarry in ancient days ; 

and further east near the jimction of the two hills, Mr. Beglar records 

having seen the ruins of two massive walls, of which however there are no 

traces now. 

Numerous sculptures were found in the course of excavation for bricks 
carried on by the neighbouring villagers. Some of these are preserved in the 
rustic shrines of the vicinity, particularly at Bishanpiir ; while others have 

found their way to Patna or Calcutta. 

i2 
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Important images among them are : — 

(1) A basalt statue of Buddha in the hhumisparia-mvdra with Avaloki- 

tesvara and (?) Maitreya as attendants. 

(2) A seated Buddha figure bearing an inscription “Ye dharma Rasi 

mahd Kasyapa ”, from which it appears that the image probably 
represents the great Kasyapa himself. 

(3) A statue of Buddha inscribed with the usual creed. 

(4) An inscribed figure of Akshobhya. 

In the fields to west of the HasrS, valley, a few inches below the surface 
of the soil, are said to be buried the remains of ancient brick walls, plat- 
forms, etc. No coins are said to have been found. The mounds, etc., at Hasra 
Kol are ascribed to Sobnath, a Eajput Baja after whom the neighbouring 
hill is named. 

(g) None on surface, (h) Fair. The mounds are still being used as brick quarries by the 
villagers, (y) I. A., XXX (1916), 90; C. S. E., ‘VIII, 104-06; Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 220-221; L. A. 
M. B., 298 ; A. S. E., E. C. (1902), 14 ; {h) 2329-34. 


Sobnath Hill. 

No. 24. — (a) The ancient mound. 

(6) On the top of the Sobnath hill south of Hasra Kol (see No. 23) ; (c) The Tikari Eaj 
has given the tract in Mokarrari to one Mr. Keith ; (d) III. ; (e) Uncertain ; but probably very 
■early. 

(/) The hill to south of the Hasra Kol is locally known as the Sobnath 
HiU. It is surmounted by three rugged peaks aU rising from one and the 
same eminence. On the central one of these peaks is a large platform of 
dry stone masonry 76 feet square and about 10 feet high, and on the top 
of this platform are traces of a round stupa. To south of the Sobnath Hill 
is another hill locally known as the Bhalwatra. The three hills — ^Hasra, Sobnath 
and Bhalwatra radiate westwards, as it were, from one central point on the 
■east, and leave plain level spaces of four to five hundred yards wide between their 
western extremities. In plan these hills resemble a cock’s foot, and on the 
basis of this resemblance and the existence of extensive remains at the foot 
(of the mountain, Sir Aurel Stem has suggested its identity with the ancient 
Kukkutapadgiri, on the top of which, according to Yuan Chwang, Kafyapa, 
the chief disciple of Buddha, is said to have made himself invisible to the 
human eye to await the arrival of the coming Buddha Maitreya. 

"Starting from the immediate vicinity of Bodh Gaya, to the east of the 
Manu river (the present Mohana Nadi) we enter a great wild forest, and going 
100 li or so we come to the Kukkutapadagiri or Gurupada^ri. The sides 
of this mountain are high and rugged, the valleys and gorges are impene- 
trable. Tumultous torrents rush down its sides, thick forest envelops the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. Soaring upwards into 
the air are three sharp peaks ; their tops are surrounded by the vapours of 
heaven and their shape lost in the clouds. Behind these hiUs the venerable 
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Maha-Kasyapa dwells, wrapped in a condition of Nirvdm- People do not 
•dare to utter his name, and therefore they speak of the Gurupada. When 
"the master was on the point of attaining Nirvdria, Ka^yapa received from 

him the commission to preserve the Law, and for that purpose he called the 
.great Convocation after Buddha’s death in the Sattapanni cave near Raigir 
.and then, in disgust at the impermanence of the world, and desiring to die, 
-he went towards the Cock’s foot mountain. Ascending the north side of the 
mountain he proceeded along the winding path, and came to the south-west 
ridge. Here the crags and precipices prevented him from going on. Forcing 
Jiis way through the tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff and 
thus opened a way. He then passed on, having divided the rock, and ascended 
till he was again stopped hy the rocks interlacing each other. He again opened 
a passage through and came out on the mountain peak on the north-east 

side. Then having emerged from the defiles, he proceeded to the middle point 
of three peaks. There he took the Kasyapa garment of Buddha and expressed 

an ardent vow. On this the three peaks covered him over ; this is the reason 

why these three peaks now rise up into the air. On the coming of the Maitreya 
Kasyapa will issue forth from the mountain, and delivering to him the gar- 

ment of Buddha, enter Nirvana. Now, therefore, on the top of the mountain 
is a stupa built. On quiet evenings the people there looking from a distance 
see sometimes a bright light as it were of a torch ; but if they ascend the 
mountain there is nothing to be observed.^” 

Now the central of the three spurs is surmoimted, as mentioned before, 

by a square parapet, 9 to 10 feet high, built of rough masonry, and the plat- 
form or terrace thus formed measures 75 feet on each side. On its top Sir 
Aurel Stein discovered a mound 10 feet high and about 20 feet in diameter, 
which appears to represent the remains of the same stupa which Yuan Chwang men- 
tions as existing on the top of the ^ Cock’s-foot-mountain.’ One of the bricks 
exposed measured 10 ins. by 9 ins. by 2 ins. The centre of the mound has been 
dug into for a depth of 4 to 6 feet, and in the cavity thus formed, which 
is about 10 feet wide, lie five large granite pdlais 9 inches square, half buried 
by debris. The hill, as well as the mound at its top, is locally known as 

Sobnath, a.ud the tradition attached to the place is that Sobnath was a 
Baja of Ancient India, and that the hill known after his name is nothing 

but a mass of debris under which are buried the remains of the Raja’s Palace 
or Qila. The pit sunk into the mound was made some 40 years ago. 

(g) None, (h) Good, but partly overgrown with jungle, (j) Beal (Si-yu-ki) II., 142 ; A. 
G. I., 460 ; C. S. R., XV, 6 ; I. A., XXV (March, 1901), 8 ff. ; A. S. R., E. C., (1902) 14 ; 
Dist. Gazet., Gaya, 221-22 ; S. A. B., XII, 19. (i) 2335, 2336, 2337. 

Shamshernagar. 

No. 25. — (a) Tomb of ^am^er I^an. 

(b) In a large enclosure south of the Dehri-Khagol Caual bridge *, (c) The tomh is in joint 
possession of all the landlords of the village, and the surrounding plot of land which originally 


^ Gazetteer, Gaya District, pp. 221-222, qtioting from Yuan dvwang* 
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formed the garden of the tomb belongs to (1) Baijnath Prasad Singh, of village Bandhwa, 
Tbana Arval, District Gaya. (2) Sardar Eanjit Singh, of Jullundbar (Punjab) and (3) Deoki 
Lai, Deo Narain Singh and others, of Shamahernagar ; (d) II o ; (e) Sj^amsher Ifhan 
died in 1124 A.H. (=1712 A.D.). The tomb is said to have been erected during his 
lifetime. 

(f) Th.e tomb stands on a large brick platform 91 ft. 6 ins. square and 4 ft. 6 ios. 
higb, in the centre of a spacious quadrangle enclosed by a ruinous wall with, a 



Fia. 30. — Shamsher toml), ^lam^emagar. 

plain doorway in the middle of the west side. At the four corners of the 
terrace are octagonal towers about 8 feet in diameter, now ruined and stand- 
ing scarcely a foot higher than the top of the terrace, which is approached 
by a stair of 4 stone steps on the south side. Including the roofless verandah 
around it, the tomb measures 67 ft. 4 ins. square. The verandah is 9 ft. 

6 ins. wide (internally) and its outer waU, which is 4 feet thick, is relieved 
with 6 semicircular arches in each side, three of which in the centre are sup- 
ported on double stone pillars vsdth square bases. The exterior wall is surmounted 
by a battlemented parapet, a little below which is a deep chhajja resting on a 
series of massive brackets ; while at each corner of the verandah rises a small 
cupola carried on slender pillars. The verandah was roofed originally by a 

brick vault, but this was destroyed by lightning together with the eastern 
waU of the verandah and one of its cupolas ; while two further cupolas of 
the tomb proper were also destroyed in the same way. This latter is a square 
of 30 ft. 2 ins. externally with a hexagonal minaret at each corner. At the top 
of each of these minarets is a smaU cupola resting on 6 graceful piUars. T.ilra 
the other cupolas of the tomb, these are decorated on the outside with lotus 
petals. In the middle of each side of the tomb is an arched entrance 6 ft. 2 ins. 

high and 3 ft. 9 ins. wide and above each arch is a small window. The main en- 
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trance, liowever, was in the southern arch, where the stone frame of the door 
is still intact. Above the parapets of the lower square storey of the tomb 
at a height of about 20 feet from the ground, the walls assume an octagonal 
shape, above which occurs a smaller octagon supporting a hemispherical dome 
surmounted by a halaia, the lower vase of which is broken. The lower octagon 
is relieved with a minaret at each angle, and a window with stone jail in 
the middle of each side. Internally the tomb is a square of 19 ft. 6 ins. reduced 
to an octagon by small arches at the angles, the dome resting on the octagon 
itself. The dome is not built solid, there being a hoUow space (approached 
by a flight of steps in the thiciaiess of the wall) between an inner and outer 
sheU. 

The grave of Nawwab §hamsher Khan occupies the central position under 
the dome and is distinguished by a raised Qalamddn on the top, and a small 
masonry lamp-stand resembling a Buddhist votive stupa towards the head. 
To left or east of Shamsher Hian’s grave is another containing the relics of 
his wife. 

Immediately to north-west of the tomb there were, it is said, a hdoU and 
a sardi where travellers could rest and partake of food supplied free of coat 
by ^am.sher ^an and his descendants. The hdoll was destroyed at the 
time the Khagol canal was excavated. 

Ibrahim ]^an, afterwards known as Shammer Hian, was a son of ^an 
Hianan by his second wife. Orphaned at an early age, he was brought up 
by his uncle Da'ud Khan Quraishi, the famous Governor of Bihar who subdued 
the Raja of PalSmau in 1663 A.D. After the death of NawWab Da'ud Khan. 
Ibrahim was appointed Faujddr of Manikpur, and was soon promoted to the 
Faujddr-Blaig of Sarkar Shahabad, a position which he is said to have held 
for 30 years. When Rahim Khan Af^an rebelled and defeated Khwaja Mu- 
hammad Anwar, Prince ’Azim-u^-shan was sent against Rahim ^an, and 
Ibrahim I^an was ordered to help the Prince. Here Ibrahim I^an won 
his laurels, and in a pitched battle with Rahim ^an killed the latter 
with an arrow shot in the forehead. As a reward for this service 
he was given the title of Shamsher ^an, besides other gifts in cash 
and land. Later on §hamsher ^an served for short periods as Siiba- 
dai of ’Azimabad (Patna), Oudh, and Gorakhpur. In the war of succes- 
sion which followed the death of Aurangzib, Shamsher ]^an aided with 
prince Rafi’-ush-shan, and was killed, together with his son ’Aqil ^an, 
by a cannon ball. The date of his death is given in the chronogram 

’'he drank the cwp of martyrdom". This is equivalent to 1124 A.H. or 1712 
A.D. The information about Shamsber ^an was obtained from a manuscript 
in the possession of the descendants of Nawwab Da'iid ^Sn living in a very 
humble way at Da'udnagar. 

(g) None. {Ji) Good, (j) L. A. M. B., 3S2. (fc) 2201-04. 
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PATNA DISTRICT. 

Bihar. 

No. 26.— (a) The fort of Bihar, known as the Qil’a. 

(&) To south-east of the Suh-Divisional Officer’s Court; (c) Musammat Boond Bai of- 
Mauza’ Nawada, Pargana Samal (Gaya) and 39 others, of different villages; (d) III; (e) The 
remains date from. 5th century to about the 16th century A.B. 

(f) Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in his “ Eastern India ” mentions a tradition 
according to which the fort was built during the supremacy of the Andhra 
kings who ruled over the (irangetic Provinces. The tradition of the Jaina foun- 
der Padmodaya and that of the Maga Rsja have been dismissed by him as 
purely mjdhical. Taran5,th makes mention of the place twice under the name 
of Otantapura or Udandapura Hesa, first in the account of the reign of Gopala 
(the founder of the Pala dynasty) who, it is said, built a temple at Nalanda 
near Otantapura in 815 A.D., and again in referring to the final conquest 
of the country by Ikhtiyar-ud-Pln Muhammad ibn Baldityar Hialji in 1197 A.D, 
when he states that the Buddhist monasteries at Otantapura were destroyed. 

Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty is also said to have built at 
Udaudapura a great and magnificent monastery or vihdra which seems to 
be the origin of the modern name of the town. In early Muhammadan his’^ 
tories of India, the place is called Gdand Bihar, but in the later chronicles 
the first part of the name is invariably omitted. 

After Ikhtiyar’s conquest in 1197 A.D. Bihar became the seat of the 
Muhammadan Governors of the province until, in A.D. 1541, Sher Shah Stiri 
transferred the capital to Patna, “which was then a small town dependent 
on Bihar Bihar was sacked by the Marathas in the time of ’Ali Yardi ^an ; 
and in 1757 was visited by Mir Ja’far ^an, who spent several days at the 
place visiting the tombs of the local saints. Later, the Emperor Shah ’Alam 
made Bihar his head-quarters for a short time during his invasion of Bengal 
from which it may be inferred that the fort was in a state of good preser- 
vation up to the end of the 18th century A.D. 

The fort stands on a natural plateau rising above the level of the sur- 
rounding plains, and less than a century ago Dr. Buchanan Hamilton des- 
cribed it as being of irregular shape and defended by strong ramparts of stone, 
quarried from the adjacent hilL The foundations of the city wall were then 
everywhere entire, and each sahent angle was strengthened by a round bastion.- 
The great moat in front of the fort, which varied from 400 to 600 ft. in width 
was even then under cultivation, and cut through by winding canals at several 
places. There were large heaps of bricks in the fort, but the buildings to which, 
these belonged had already been destroyed beyond recognition. Of the gates, 
the one to the north was defended by two towers. Inside the ruins of the 
old fort another mnd fort was constructed, which served as the quarters of 
the Rajput guard of tie Mu^al Collector sent to manage the revenues of' 
the surrounding country. About a hundred years before his visit, says Dr. 
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Buci-amH Hamilton, tiae descendants of the guard had planted a couple of 
trees, under which they huilt two small temples of Siva, placing around them 
sculptures which they found scattered over the fort area. 

According to General Cunningham, the fort area covers 312 acres, and 
measures 2,800 feet from north to south and 2,100 feet east to west. The 

walls of the fort, which 
were of oyclopean pro- 
portions, measured 18 
to 20 feet thick and 
25 to 30 feet high, and 
were constructed of 
very large blocks of 
stone. These walls and 
ramparts have now 
entirely disappeared. 
Even the mud or 
brick fort of Muham- 
madan times is no long- 
er extant, and with the 
Eia. 31.— Remaina of the fort waU, Bihar. exception of One Or tWO 

Muhammadan shrines there is hardly a building of any antiquity left in the 
fort. Scattered here and there over the fort area are numerous mounds which 
the villagers have been exploiting for their bricks and brick-dust, these 
operations having exposed the foundations of ancient buildings at a depth 
of 15 to 25 feet. Numerous Buddhist carvings of the later mediaeval period 
were obtained during these diggings, comprising chiefly broken Buddha or 
Bodhisattva figures, votive stupas, piUars, door jambs and other architec- 
tural features relieved with figures of Buddha in various attitudes, etc., etc.. 
A number of the better preserved sculptures have already found their way 
to Calcutta. Others of lesser importance are preserved by the local Hindus- 
either in their own houses or near the modern temples or old wells, of 
which there is a large number on the fort. Notable among the sculptures- 
now preserved at the old weUs are the following : — 

(а) At Prem Bahai Kn5n (where traces of the fort wall still exist), a. 

very small standing figure of Devi holding aloft a sword in hex 
right hand. 

(б) At Mata Than, south of the larger Vaishnavite temple, a collection 

of broken and entire scnlptuies containing several figures of Bud- 
dha, a damaged Ganesa, and a fragment of a Bodhisattva figure- 
with a female ci^otwi-hearer. 

(o) At Babaji Kuan, a pedestal with legs of Vajra 'Vttahi; carved fragments 
with Buddha figures in niches, and a small inscribed fragment ot 
a Siva image with a hull on the pedestal. 

AH these detached images are of black stone. 
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About tbe centre of tbe fort stands the tomb of Qumais Qridirl^. Tlie 
grave of the saint is placed on a raised platform in tbe middle of a brick 
enclosure wbicb is not more than 40 years old, though the bricks used in its 
construction have apparently been dug out of the mounds scattered about 
the fort. A few fragmentary images and some umbrellas and votive stupas 
are lying in the outer compound of the tomb, of which the pavement is said 
to have once been studded with numerous Buddhist sculptures. These sculp- 
tures were bought by local hmiyas who in turn have disposed of them to 
dealers in antic[ues in Calcutta and other places. One head-less Buddha 
and a six-armed female figure are still lying here ; and on the pedestal 
of the Buddha figure is an inscription containing probably the Buddhist creed. 

At present the fort area is entirely occupied by Civil and Municipal build- 
ings and by a portion of the town of Bihar itself. The old buildings have 
all disappeared, and the traces of the old fort wall, which are to be found 
in one or two places only, are rapidly disappearing. 

{g) i-ii. Two important Sanskrit inscriptions are recorded on a sandstone 
pillar 14 feet high which was removed from the fort by Mr. Broadley (a former 
Sub-Divisional Officer) and placed upside down on a brick platform near his 
own residence, whence it has lately been removed to the Patna Museum. The 
upper and earlier record on the pillar consists of 13 lines and belongs to the 
reign of Kumara Gupta (A.D. 413-466) ; the lower to his son and successor 
Skanda Gupta (A.D. 466-480). 

(i) The upper inscription which is badly damaged, opens with an eulogy 
of Kumara Gupta (or his father-in-law 1) who is called " a very moon of a 
man, equal in prowess to the God Yishnu, the younger brother of Indra, 
unequalled in respect of virtuous quahties Kumara Gupta is then mentioned 
as having erected this pillar, referred to as “ the best of columns ” and “ a 
sacrificial post” m the inscription, and as having constructed a group of temples 
in a groVb of fig trees and castor oil plants. The latter portion of the epigraph 
probably recorded a gift or endowment, but it is too badly damaged to be 
readable. 


(w) The lower inscription consists of 18 lines and is somewhat better pre- 
served. A free tanslation of it is given below : — 

“ The Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Samndragupta — ^who was the extermi- 
nator of all kings; who had no equal in the world; whose fame was tasted 
by the waters of the four oceans; who was equal to the gods Dhanada and 
Varupa and Indra and Antaka; who was the very axe of the god Kritanta • 
who was the giver of many millions of cows and gold, and who was the “ re- 
storer of the A^vamedha sacrifice that had long been in abeyance— was the son 
of the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta I, by the Lichhavi’s daughter 
Queen Mahadevi Kumara Devi, and grandson of the iUustrious Mahfiraja Ghatot- 
kacha, and great grandson of the Maharaja the iUustrious Gupta ; and Samudra- 


saint wsQjimaig and he is said to be a descendant of the great saint ofBaffbSarl 
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gupta’s son was the Maharajadhiraja the glorious Chandragupta II by Queen 
Mahadevi Dattadevi. His son by Mahadevi Dhruvadevi was the Maharajadhi- 
raja the glorious Kumaragupta, whose son is the Maharajadhiraja the glorious 
Skandagupta.” The last 8 lines are too badly damaged to be clearly read 
and translated, but it is apparent that they record perpetual religious endow- 
ments made by the Haja. 

(m) Over the entrance of the mosque attached to the dargah of Qumais 
Qadiri is fixed an inscribed slab containing the Kalima in the central section and 
four Persian verses engraved in Nas]i characters, two on either side of the 
Kalima. The inscription is badly damaged. I have read it as follows: — 

To right. 

[ A? jb. Jijli I >l« j'J t-b u;il (i) 

[^A] ^ i»i’b vjb u (,.) 

To left. 

• * ... * * * * . , , , ^0 

The readings are doubtful, but it is clear that the inscription records the 
erection of a domed building in the dargah of a saint at Bihar during the 
reign of Islam ^ah Suri. The date given in the inscription is 955 A.H.=1548 

A.D. 

(h) In ruins ; (j) Martin’s East India, I, 89-93 ; Dist. Gazet., Patna, 189-193 ; A. S. R. 
E. C. (1902), 18-19; L. A. M. B., 257-258; C. S. R., I, 36-38 and plate XVII, 
XI, 185-93 ; Oxford History of India, 221 ; C. I. I., Ill, 49-62 ; E. I. M. (1923-24), 28-29, 
{Ic) 491-92, 1903-1904, 1905, 1906 and 2354. 

No. 27. — (a) Tomb of MaUk IbraJiim Baya or Bayyfi; 

(6) On the top of PIr PahajI, or Bari PahapI, an isolated hill situated about two miles 
to the north-west of the town of Bihar ; (c) Government ; (d) II a ; (e) Middle of the 14th 
century A.D. 

(f) The tomb of Malik Ibrahim Bayyu or Baya stands in the middle of 

a court measuring 184 feet north to south and 159 feet east to west, bounded 

by a low brick wall 2 ft. 9 ins. thick. Around the tomb is a berm or low plat- 
form 11 ft. 4 ins. wide and about a foot high. The tomb proper measures 48 feet 
square externally. The walls, which are 8 ft. 3 ins. thick at the base, taper up- 
ward and are surmounted by a bold cornice composed of five courses of 
carved bricks in stepped projection, the decoration consisting of rosettes and 
lotus leaves between two dentil courses. The dome is curiously elongated, 

somewhat like the dome of ancient Buddhist stupas, and is perhaps one of 
the earliest examples of Muhammadan domes in this part of the country. 

Access to the interior of the tomb is gained through two small arched door- 
ways on the south and east, both of which are now provided with icon gates 
fitted with wire-netting to exclude birds. The principal grave stands in the 
centre, and there are 10 others around it of the descendants of the Mahk. 

On the head-stone of the principal grave are a number of rag-ribbons tied 

there in token of their vows and prayers by persons desirous of children, 

etc, Internally, the tomb is 31 ft. 6 ins. square up to a height of about - 

K 2 
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feet, atove whicli the square is changed into an octagon by means of 
three concentric arches in each corner. The angles of the octagon are, in 



IFia. — TomTa of Malik IbiBkim Bayy^, BikSic. 

turn, filled in with small corbels to form the circle on which the dome is 
reared. The springing of the dome is marked by mouldings surmounted by a 
row of shallow niches. In the south and east sides are doors ; and an 
arched recess occurs in the northern and western walls, the recess to the 
north being pierced by some 20 small square holes right throngh the thickness 
of the wall, a feature which takes the place of the stone jdlis so frequently 
met with in later Muhammadan tombs. Each alternate side of the octagon 
5s reheved with a small boss over the arches, and above the bosses are iron 
rings fixed in the masonry, probably for the ropes of a canopy. 

The tomb is said to have been built by Sayyid Da'ud, lie eldest of the 
'.seven sons of the saint, who lies buried to the west of his father’s grave. 
The bricks of which the tomb is built are of diSerent smes, varying from 
:8i ins. by 4| ins. by 2 ins. to 14 ins. by 10 ins. by 2| ins. In colour and 
texture they resemble the bricks used in the monasteries of Nalanda (No. 30) 
.and may indeed have been obtained from the remains of the many Buddhist 
vih&cas which the place appears to have contained before the Muhammadan 
•conquest. These bricks have been finely dressed and rubbed to a smooth 
surface. The tomb closely resembles the darg^h of Juman Madari at Hilsa 
but the Hilsa tomb is later in date. 
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To south of the Malik’s tomb, -witbin tbe euclosime, is a small dome 
on four arcbes built over tbe grave of one MaulanS Mubarak, of Patna. At 
•oacb corner of tbe enclosure, as also over tbe entrance thereof, was a small 
dome, a part of tbe one at tbe north-east corner being still extant. About 
100 yards to north-east of tbe Malik’s tomb is an arched doorway which 
once gave access to a mosque. Over tbe doorway is an inscribed slab giving 
tbe date of tbe construction of tbe mosque as 973 A.H.=1665 A.D. Wilful 
damage has been done in modern times to this inscription. 

Col. E. T. Dalton mentions Ibrahim Bayyu in bis ‘ Ethnology of Bengal ’ 
(p. 211), and says that Jangra, a Santal Eajah, destroyed himself and bis 
iamily in tbe Fort of Cbai Champa, Hazaribagb District, when be beard of 
Malik Bayyu’s approach. 

“According to traditions still preserved among tbe ‘Mnjawirs’ or custo- 
dians of tbe shrine, IbrSbim Malik Bayyu was an inhabitant of Butnagar 
and was sent by Mubammad-i-Tugy.aq to chastise Hans Kumar, Raja of Rob- 
liasgarb. Tbe Rajah frequently came to Bargaon, tbe great Buddhist monastery, 
to worship. He oppressed tbe poor Muhammadans of the country. Now it 

happened that an old woman, a Sayyidab, killed a cow, in order to celebrate 
tbe nuptials of her grandson, when a kite snatched up one of tbe bones, and 
let it fall near tbe place where tbe Rajah worshipped. Tbe Rajah was, of 
course, enraged, and put tbe Muhammadan bridegroom to death. On tbe 
advice of her friends, tbe old woman complained to Mubammad-i-Tu ^ aq . 
Being uncertain as to whom be should entrust with tbe command of an ex- 
qpedition against Hans Kumar, be consulted tbe astrologers. They told him, 
‘ This very night a storm will occur in tbe city, of such violence that all 

tbe lights wiU. be extinguished. In whose bouse a lamp may be found burn- 
ing, be ^is tbe man best fitted for tbe undertaking’. Ibrahim Malik Bayyu 
was found reading tbe Quran by lamp-light, and next morning be was appointed 
to command tbe expedition. He at once advanced to Bihar, and surprised 
Rajah Hans Kumar at tbe Suraj Pokbar, Baygaon. Although tbe Rajah escaped 
to Robtasgarb, tbe number of the slain was so great that Malik Bayyu return- 
-Bd with fifty seers weight of sacred threads. He now occupied himself in 

subduing tbe warlike tribes of tbe province, and unfortunately fell at tbe 
moment of victory, bis enemy Rajah Hans Kumar having been killed in the 
same battle. Malik Bayyu’s body was brought to Bihar; and the Rajah’s 

head and tbe sacred thread were buried at tbe foot of tbe hill, which still 
bears tbe name of Man^-mala.” [J. A. S. B., XLII (1873), pt. T 300.] 

All this, however, appears to be mere legend. 

According to tbe inscriptions on Mabk Bayyu’s shrine, be died, apparently 
-peacefully, on tbe 13tb Zd-Hijjab, 753, A.H. or 20tb January, 1353, A.D. in 
the second year of Firoz Tu^laq’s reign and about a year before his invasion 
■of Bengal. 

Tbe hill on which tbe tomb of Mabk Bayyu is situated is “composed of 
■cuboidal masses of crystallized sandstone having a fanciful resemblance to born, 
■thence called by tbe learned, ' Hornstone [J. A. S. B., (1837), p. 362.] 
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Staiidiiig alon©, as it does, in the midst of the fields and palm groves 
of Bihax, thia hill seems to he the same ‘ solitary hill ’ or India’s Hock^ as 
that which Fa Hian mentioned to have seen at a distance of 9 ^ojanas to 
the south-east of Patna (while he was on his way to Rajgir). The distance 
given by Fa Hian is approximately accurate. Nine Yojanas are eq^ual to about 
41 Fnglish miles and the distance between Patna and Bihar is 38 miles vio, 
Fatuha and 41 miles via Bakhtiarpur according to Cunningham’s calculation. 

{g) i. Over the eastern entrance to the tomb is a Persian inscription in 
two lines, each line containing 3 verses written in Nasli characters: — 
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Translation. 

1. This is the Jagirdar of Bihar the Malik, the Sword of the Kingdom (Saif-i- 

Daulat ) ; from the dread of whose sword the Sim would throw down its shield. 

2. Like his name-sake (Abraham the Patriarch), he broke idols, so that in 
the future world, he may have the title of ‘ Iconoclast 

3. The warrior, who broke the ranks (of the enemies) ; when he arrayed 
his ranks Eustam fell into feverish restlessness and Bahman lost his fiinmess. ^ 

4. Although the Sun defeated the army of the planets, at last he made 
for himself a screen of the mountains.® 

6. The date of the disappearance of this luminary — who like a ruby in 
stone went away from the world to sleep. 

6. was — ^the 13th of the exalted month of Zil hijja and the year was 763 
of the era. 

(w) Over the southern doorway of the tomb is another Persian inscription 
of two lines, each line containing 3 verses written in Nasl^ characters. It 


reads as follows : — 
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^ This hill is different from that which contained the Indra-^ila cave. 

* or and (Rnatam) perspired like a raan-pouring cloud 

S The light of the Sun is so strong that the planets are not risible ; but the sun sets and loses himseH behind 
the mountains. So also Malik Ibrahim Bayyfl, who is likened to the Sun and whose tomb stands on the hill. The 
word is written without a wa ) in the epigraph. 
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Translaiion. 

1. Under this dome, which, in a spiritual sense, has a higher position than 
the dome of heaven. 

2. Sleeps a lion, from whose dread tigers hid themselves in the bellies of 
bats. (?) 

3. The pivot of the realm, Ibarahim-i-Bu Bakr (=:lbrahlm (?son of) Abu 
Bakr), who wielded his sword for truth like Haidar {i.e., ’Ali, the 4th Caliph). 

4. Such a leader of armies, such a conqueror of realms, will not be born 
a second time in the seven climes. 

5. Now, 0 God ! as he has fallen down at Thy door, open in mercy Thy 
door to him ! 

6. (and) with the musk of Thy Mercy and the camphor of Thy Compassion, 
perfume the walls of his grave. 

This inscription is not cut deep and the chisel marks look quite fresh ! 

{Hi) There was a third inscription on the tomb. It was first published by 
Ravenshaw in the J. A. S. B. for 1839 and again by Beale, Horn and Bloch- 
mann. This is the only inscription which mentions the Malik’s name as Ibrahim 
Bayyu. The inscription is said to be in the Indian Museum now. 

{h) Good ; (j) C. S. R., I, 37 and III, 146 ; Dist. Gazet., Patna, 192 ; L. A. M. B., 
266; A. S. R., E. C. (1902), 18-19; J. A. S. B. (1839), 352-3; XLII, (1873), pt. I, 
300-02 ; Beale, Miftah, 90 ; Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 211 ; B. I., 11, 292. (Jfc) 493, 
2353. 

Maner. 

No. 28. — (a) Tombs of Ma^dum Sb.ah Daulat and Ibrahim I^an at Maner 
better known as the Chhoti Dargah. 

(6) Opposite the Dak Bungalow at Maner, 19 miles south-west of Patna and 6 miles 
north of Bihta, a small station on the East Indian Railway ; (c) Sayyid Shah Eazl-i-Huaain 
Saljib Sajjada Nashin, a descendant of the saint ; {d) Ic ; (e) The massive gateway to 

north, which forms the main entrance into the compound, was constructed in 1002 A.H. 
=1593 A.D. The saint died in 1017 A. H.=1608 A.D. and his mausoleum was finished 
in 1026 A.H.=1616 A.D. ; while the mosque and the gallery to west were completed in 
1028 A.H.=1619 A.D. 

(/) The tomb of Ma^dum Shah Daulat is situated immediately to the 
north of the tank at Maner and occupies the centre of a large brick enclosure 
measuring 267 ft. by 252 ft. and about 10 feet high. At each of the four cor- 
ners of the enclosure is a twelve-sided tower, two of which, on the west, are 
still standing to their original height. The southern waU of the enclosure has 
been further strengthened by two extra towers of the same shape, and one 
of these, near the south-west corner, contains a flight of steps leading to the 
top of the terrace. The complete towers on the west side are two storeys 
in height, and are built with a slight taper upwards. Of the other two on 
the east side, the one in the south-east corner is jnovided with stone jalis 
in each of the alternate sides of its upper storey. It is said to have been 
bruit by Ibrahim Hian to serve as his own burial place, but as it was not 
completed when he died, he was buried at the feet of the saint. 
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S^ali Daulat’s tomb is locally known as tke Cbkoti DargSh, as distingiiisbed 
frona tke skrine of Qazi Yahya Maneri close by> wkick is called tke Bayi- 



Pig. 33. — Tomb of ^ab Daulat, Manor. 

Dargak — Sbaili Yakya being an ancestor of Skak Daulat. Tke mausoleum 
is perkaps tke finest monument in tke Province, and is entirely built of 
Ckunar sandstone. It stands on a raised platform about 58 feet square and 
2 ft. 4 ins. kigk. Tke domed ckamber forms a square of 34 ft. 8 ins. externally and 
is enclosed on all sides by a verandak 11 ft. 8 ins. wide. Tke lofty ceiling of tke- 
verandak is most elaborately carved witk varied panels of floral and geometri- 
cal designs and witk verses from tke Qur'an — ^tke carving being comparable 
to tke best work at Fatkpur Sikri. At eack of tke four corners of tke ver- 
andak a space (about 12 feet square) kas been transformed into an open room 
by reducing tke size of tke openings. Above tkese rooms (if tkey may be 
so called) are four small cupolas — eack resting on 12 pillars — complete witk 
ckkajjas and carved parapets, tke latter being surmounted by small balusters 
or minarets continuing tke vertical line of tke piUars supporting tke cupolas. 

Internally, the tomb is 31 feet square. On eack side there are four lofty 
stone pillars — ^tke corner ones being heavier than tke others — and between tke- 
pillars is a thin stone wall relieved witk horizontal mouldings, rows of niches, 
and three arches containing rectangular stone jdUs. Tke arched spaces above 
tke jdlis contain tke words AUak-u-Kafi in bold Arabic letters. TTi g TiAr up 
in tke same line are other small jSMs. Tke pillars are surmounted by 
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massive brackets supporting heavy beams of stone. The square is first 
changed into an octagon by beams from pillar to pillar crossing the angles 
of the square, the angles being filled in with corbelling. By very gradual 
corbelling the octagon is changed into a circle, on which rests the magnificent 
dome sheltering the graves, of which that of Ma^dum ^ah Daulat is in 
the centre. Of the two others near his feet, the one to east is that of his 

wife, and the other to west contains the relics of Ibrahim ffian, the builder of 

the mausoleum. 

The north and west sides of the quadrangle in which the tomb is situated 
are occupied by an open gallery, the flat roof of which is supported on stone 

pillars. In the middle of the west gallery and projecting from it, is a smn.ll 

mosque (68 ft. by 24 ft.) with an inscription of 3 lines over the central 
entrance. The first two lines contain verses from the Qur'Sn. The third tioft 
contains two Persian couplets giving the date of the completion of the mosque- 
as 1028 A.H.=1619 A.D. 

The gallery around the quadrangle was never completed ; and on the- 
north side it is to be seen only on the west of the large gateway opposite 
the mausoleum. The gateway is of the usual Early Mu^al type, 'and the 
passage between the guard rooms is roofed by a regular dome hidden from 
view by the high parapets above. On either side of the gate is an octagonal 
tower containing a stair which leads up to the roof. The entrance is only 
6 ft. 9 ins. wide. On the outer front, near the parapets, are three inscribed 

slabs ; the one to right or west bearing some verses from the Qur'an, the other 

two containing chronograms relating to the construction of the gateway. 
The inscription on the central slab is in Arabic verse giving 982 A.II.= 
1674 A.D. as the date of the gate ; that on the left hand slab is in- 
Persian verse, and badly damaged. The front of the gateway, as well as- 
the octagonal towers flanking it, is relieved on the outside with soreened. 
windows and domed balconies, which add considerably to its interest- 
and beauty. In front of the gate and serving as an approach to it is a 
large projecting ohabvtrd 30 ft. long and about 12 ft. high. It contains two 
cells in each side and at the far end of it is a stair with steps on three- 

sides. 

. Tradition assigns some antiquity to Maner, which is said to have been 
the seat of the Hindu Eajas before Imam Muhammad Paqih, the great ancestor 
of §hah Daulat, came from Arabia and conquered the place in 576 A.H. (1180' 
A.D.). Imam Muhammad Faqih is now known as Taj Eaqih (not Tej Eatih 

as given in the District Gazetteer). He is beKeved to have handed over the 
country to TTjht iyar Khalji after the latter’s conquest of Bihar, and to have- 
returned to Arabia after leaving his three sons to work as Islamic missionaries, 
in this part of the country. Almost all the saints in Bihar are descendants 
of Imam Mufiammad Paqih. Evidence of the former existence of Hindu or 
Buddhist buildings at Maner is to be seen in a damaged stone tiger now 
lying near the north gate of the Bari Dargah. It is a mediieval sculpture^ 
and depicts a tiger crushing an elephant between its fore-legs. 

I. 
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In the Bsifi Dargah to south of the ^ah Daulat*s tomh are buried the 
xeraains of Shaikh Yahya, a well known ancestor of the saintj after whom 
"the pchT'ffwici is generally called in old histories as * Maner-i-Shail^ Yahya . 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi (but not the Emperor Babar) is related to have made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of ShailA Yahya. In the Aln-i-ATiban, Maner is 
described as situated near the junction of the Son with the Ganges. 

(fir) Over the large gateway on the north, which is the main entrance into 
the enclosure, are three inscriptions, two in Arabic and the third in Persian 
verse. 


{i) Arabic inscription at the right end : — 

4 I.JI aJ| " 


, — — . - I y 

jtLhfi j,#- Jli ) ^ Uj &»J| Ijiu'l ^ 


J| *iJ| 




Bismillah. Kahma, “ And those who shah, have feared their Lord shall be 
conducted by troops towards paradise, until they shall arrive at the same ; and the 
gates thereof shall be ready set open ; and the guards thereof shall say unto 
them " Peace be on you ! Ye have been good : Wherefore enter ye into paradise 
to remain therein for ever.” (Qur'an, XXXIX, 73.) 

(ii) Arabic inscription in the centre : — 

hTLw iSySil jXi 

ti-*! tjjJe ^ie 

Translation. 

1. I was seeking a chronogram for this gate ; my heart was quiet by His power. 

2. My mind thus commanded: say, “whoever enters it shall be safe”. 

(ui) Persian inscription at the left end; — 

d!Lu..nA. ^^1 j-ffi (Jl'"' 

[ ob Ji3]La.f jO Ui/ ^ Irjj 


Translation. 


1. “When the gate, of the holy mausoleum of the Shah (i.e., the saint) 
raised its head towards completion, 

2. I asked the mind the year of its finishing ; for this auspicious place my 

3. opened the lip of blessing and said ‘May the door of Daulat (power or 
wealth, and name of the saint also) remain open for ever.’ ” 


(iv) Over the central entrance of the small mosque occupying the central 
position in the gallery to west of the tomb is the following inscription 


JI j Jj^j ‘i**" *B| 
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iiijf IjfliSl jOlS U^it^} Ijl (Jl^*'* *i'*'^ ilj"* U/il 

' *■ • Ja 

Trmislaiion. 

1-2. Bismillah.. Kalima. Ot God ! bestow peace and blessings on Mubain- 
mad and on tbe descendants of Mubammad. I testify tbat tbexe is no god 
but God ; He is alone and bas no partner ; and I testify also tbat Mubammad 
is His slave and His Apostle. God Almighty bas said " Verily tbe first bouse 
built for tbe people (for tbe worsbip of One God) is tbat at Baldra (Mecca) ; 
it is a blessing and a guidance for all tbe universe. In it is tbe well known 
Maqam-i-Ibrabim. And whosoever enters it is safe. And men have a duty 
towards God — ^tbat of performing tbe Hajj at tliis house — only such of tbe 
men as can afford to go there. And be who does not believe — ^well, God 
is independent of all tbe universe. 

3. When this lofty K’aba-bke, world-adorning edifice was completely finished 
through tbe benevolence of tbe powerful Maker, 

4. tbe heart of ’Asi was consulting tbe mind for tbe year of its construction. 
Then mind said “ Lilce Ibrahim (Abraham) be bas built tbe House of God 

According to tbe Ahjad reckoning tbe date comes to 1028 A.H. (which 
began on tbe 9tb December, 1618). Tbe tdri!^ contained in tbe last bemisticb 
betrays the name of tbe builder of tbe Dargah of ^ab Daulat, viz., Ibrahim 
^an Bath Jang, son of Mirzfx ®iya1^ Beg I’timad-ud-Daulab. He began bis 
o£S.cial life as Baldisbj in Gujarat and appears to have become a disciple of 
tbe saint early in life. He was appointed Governor of Bibar in A.H. 1024 
and afterwards of Bengal in A.H. 1028 and stayed there till A.H. 1032 (=1622 
A.D.) when be was killed in tbe battle with Prince ^urram afterwards Shah Jaban. 

{v~vi) Two Persian inscriptions in HastaTiq characters occur over tbe south 
entrance of tbe tomb. Tbe verses are engraved on a square slab of black 
stone, and read as follows : — 

^ ) jr"* *'^1 lollail (1) 

j** (♦■'I'* Jj* ^ iLw (3) 

;•* 1*^** jlii jl (1) 

Translatio7i, 

(V). 1. A Qutb among tbe Qutbs of tbe world, a leader of tbe Baitb, who 
is brighter than tbe Sun and tbe Moon — viz. 

2. ^ab Daulat ; when be journeyed from this world to the world of Purity, 

3. ’Asi’s wisdom formd tbe year of bis flight (from this world) ; " He bad 
inherited tbe spiritual absorption of tbe Prophet.” This chronogram gives the 
date of tbe saint’s death as 1017 A.H.=1608 A,D. 

L 2 
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(VI). 1. As a gift to this prosperous building, two pearls of chronograms 
fell jfrom the casket of my heart. 

2. Take “ Eriends’ garden (or tomb) ” as the first, and as the second, 
May it ever remain secure like the Heavens.’* 

(h) Good; O') L. A. M. B., 238-41; A. S. E., E. C. (1902), 19; C. S. E. VIIT, 22-23; 
Diat. Gazet., Patna, 201-203; B. I., II, 296-6; Elliot IV, 462; iin, II, 160; (A-) 344, 
346, 346, 1632, 1636, 1636, 1639, 1909-10. 

No. 29. — (a) The tank. 

(6) South of Shah Daulat’s Tomb and opposite the Inspection Bungalow, Manor ; (c) 
Sayyid Shah. Pazl-i-!H!usain Sahib, Sajjada hTashln of Maner ; (d) II c ; (e) Contemporary 
with the Tomb of Makhdum Shah Daulat (No. 28). 

(f) The tanJc of Maner measures about 600 feet north to south and 440 
feet east to west, thus covering an area over 5 acres in extent. It was built 

by Ibrahim ]^an, who probably in- 
tended to construct a mausoleum for 
himself on the other side of the 
tank, about where the Inspection 
Bungalow now stands. But his death 
occurred before the project could be 
accomplished, and he is now buried 
at the feet of his spiritual guide 
Maldidum !^ah Daulat. 

Originally the tanlc was filled by 
means of a tunnel in the north-west 
corner connecting with the waters of 
the Son ; but as the river has con- 
siderably receded the tunnel only 
serves its intended purpose now 
during the rainy season. The tunnel 
is a little more than 100 yards in 
length. At intervals, in its arched 
roof, are several stone slabs coveriag 
E^o. 34.— §hah Daulat’s tank, Maner. apertures made for ligh ting the tunnel 

when it is necessary to clear it. Plights of steps forming ^Mfs in the 
masonry walls of the tank originally led down to the water, but during 
the recent repairs they were changed into platforms with steps only at their 
•ends; so that very few persons can now approach the water at one and 
the same time. In the middle of each side, except the south, two open 
pavilions surmounted by chhatns projected into the tank ; but one of those on 
the east, and the two on the north, have totally disappeared, while the others 
■are in a more or less ruinous condition. The bungalow commands a very 
£ue view of the tank, picturesquely shaded by clusters of trees on either 
eide, and of the mausoleum of ^ah Daulat in the background. 
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(fif) None, (h) Fair, (j) Diet. Gazet., Patna, 201-03; L. A. M, B., 238, 239 and, 42. {h) 
1637, 1638. 

Nalauda. 

No. 30. — (a) All mounds, structures, aud buildings witbin the acquired area 
■at Nalanda. 

(6) To the Boiith of ■the modern '\rillage of Bairgaon, or the “ Village of the Large Banyan 
’Tree (c) Government ; (d) I and Ila ; (e) Founded between the 6th and 7th Centuries A.D. 

(/) In view of the complete silence of the Chinese pil g rim Fa Hian, who 
visited India between 406 and 411 A.D., concerning this important centre of 
Buddhist culture, which Yuan Chwang, who followed him between 630 and 
846 A.D., describes at some length, it is probable that NalandS, came 
into existence between 426 and 626 A. D. 

The present name of the locality is Baygaon. “ Burgaon,” writes Mr. 
Broadley, who excavated here in the seventies, “has been identified, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, with that Yiliara-grama on the outskirts of which, 
-more than 1,000 years ago, flourished the great Nalanda Monastery, the most 
magnificent and most celebrated seat of Buddhist learning in the world.” When 
the caves and temples of Kajagyha were abandoned to the ravages of decay, 
=and the followers of Tathagata forsook the dwellings of their great teachers, 
the monastery of Nalanda arose in all its splendour on the banks of the lahes 
-of Burgaon, Successive monarchs vied in its embellishment ; lofty pagodas 
were raised in all directions ; halls of disputation and schools of instruction 
were built between them ; shrines, temples and topes were constructed on the 
-side of every tank and encircled the base of every tower; and around the 
whole mass of edifices were grouped “ the four-storied dweUings of the 
preachers and teachers of Buddhism.” 

Yuan Chwang records the tradition that 600 merchants purchased the site 
-of Nalanda fox 100,000 gold pieces, and presented it to Buddha, who preached 
the Law here for three months ; and that most of the merchan-ts attained the 
fruit of Arhatship. The pilgrim, who was admitted as a student by the abbot 
Silabhadra to BSladitya’s college, thus describes the various buildings at 
Nalanda : — 

“ After the Niroaiia of Buddba, an old king of this country called 
.-Sakraditya from a principle of loving obedience to Buddha, built this convent. 

“ After his decease, his son Budhagupta-raja seized the throne, and con- 
tinued the vast undertaking ; he built, towards the south, another SangJidrdtna. 

“ Then his son (successor) Tathagata-raja built a Sangharama to the east- 
ward. 

“ Next, his son (or, direct descendant) Baladitya built a Sanghdrdma to the 
■north-east. Afterwards the king, seeing some priests who came from the 
country of China to receive his religious offerings, was filled wi'th gladness, and 
ie gave up his royal estate and became a recluse. 

“ His son Vaira succeeded, and built another Sangharama to the north. 
.After him a king of Middle India built by the side of this another Sanghdrdma. 
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*' Thus six kings in coimecleri siuiocssion added to these structures. 

“ Moreover, the whole estahlislunent is surrounded by a brick wall, which 
encloses the entire convent from without. One gate opens into the great 
college, from which are separated eight other halls, standing in the middle 
{of the Sanghdrdma). The richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like pointed 
hill-tops, are congregated together. The observatories seem to be lost in the 
vapours {of the morning), and the upper rooms tower above the clouds, 

“ Trom the windows one may see how winds and the clouds {prodxice new 
forms), and above the soaring eaves the conjunctions of the Sun and Moon 
(mat/ be observed). 

“ And then we may add how the deep, translucent ponds bear on their 
surface the blue lotus, intermingled with the Kie-ni (Kanaka) flower, of deep 
red colour, and at intervals the Amra groves spread over all their shade. 

“All the outside courts, in Avhich are the priests’ chambers, are of four 
stages. The stages have dragon projections and coloured eaves, the pearl-red 
pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned balustrades, and the roofs 
covered with tiles that reflect the light in a thousand shades, these things 
add to the beauty of the scene. 

“ The Sanghdrdmas of India are counted by myriads, but this is the most, 
remarkable for grandeur and height. The priests belonging to the convent, 
or strangers {residing therein) always reach to the number of 10,000, who all 
study the Great Vehicle, and not only so, but even ordinary works, such as 
the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidyd, Sdbdavidyd, the Chikitsdvidyd, the 
works on Magic {Aiharva-Veda), the SdhJchya ; besides these they thoroughly 
investigate the “ miscellaneous ” works. There are 1,000 men ivho can explain 
twenty collections of Sutras and Saatras and perhaps ten men, including the 
Master of the Law, who can explain fifty collections. Silabhadra alone has 
studied and understood the whole number. His eminent virtue and advanced 
age have caused him to be regarded as the chief member of the community. 
Within the temple they arrange every day about 100 pulpits for preaching, 
and the students attend these discourses without fail, even for a minute {an 
inch shadow on the dial). 

“ The priests dwelling here, are, as a body, naturally (or spontaneously), 
dignified and grave, so that during the 700 years since the foundation of the 
establishment, there has been no single case of guilty rebellion against the rules. 

“ The king of the country respects and honours the priests, and has re- 
mitted the revenue of about 100 villages for the endowment of the convent. 
Two hundred householders in these villages, day by day, contribute several 
hundred piculas^ of ordinary rice, and several hundred catties® in weight of 
butter and milk. Hence the students here, being so abundantly supplied, do- 
not require to ask for the four requisites®. This is the source of the perfec- 
tion of their studies, to which they have arrived.” 

^ 1 picula = 133 lbs. 

* 1 oatty=160 lbs. 

* Food, olotbes, bedding and medicine. 
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Tlie monastery sheltered several thousand priests, of the highest ability 
and talents, whose fame spread over wide regions. Their conduct is stated 
to have been exemplary, and they followed with all sincerity the teachings of 
the moral law. The monastic regulations at Nalanda were of a rigid 
character and strict obedience to them was demanded. Discussion on the 
most abstruse problems proceeded from morn till night, to the mutual 
•enlightenment of young and old. Those whose knowledge was confined to the 
Tri/pitahas alone, we are informed, had to hide themselves for shame. Students 
from different parts of India flocked to the monastery to participate in the 
discussions ; but before they could obtain admission, they were required to 
give satisfactory answers to diflioult questions put to them by the keepers of 
the gates. Seven or eight of every ten, being unable to answer, had to retire ; 
while the others who succeeded were certain to be humbled as soon as they 
took part in the debate, and lose their renown. But the learned among them 
who secured admission had their doubts settled ; and thus the stream of know- 
ledge continued to flow out over the length and breadth of the country. Men 
of conspicuous talents, of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtues, who 
had distinguished themselves above the ordinary had their names inscribed 
on the list of College celebrities ; which included Dharmapala and Chandrapala, 
who gave a fragrance to Buddha’s teachings ; Gunamati and Sthiramati of 
excellent reputation ; Prabhamitra of clear discourse ; Jinamitra of exalted 
•eloquence, etc., etc. Such were the luminaries in the Buddhist intellectual 
firmament to whom are ascribed numerous treatises and commentaries, 
and whose doctrines were widely diffused and have survived to modern times. 

In connection with the ceremonial of worshipping the images it is record- 
■ed that large ofierings were made to the figure of Tara-Bodhisattva on 
■every fast day of the year ; and Yuan Chwang tells us that “ the kings, and 
ministers and the great people of the neighbouring countries offered exquisite 
perfumes and flowers, and carried gem-covered flags and canopies ; whilst ins- 
truments of metal and stone resound in turns, mingled with the harmony 
of flutes and harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days.” 

The remains of Nalanda include a range of numerous massive brick ruins, 
running north a.-nd south, of the great stupas attached to the monasteries. 

Lying east of the stupa mounds, and running parallel to them north and 
south at a distance of about 200 feet, is a range of viharas, the original court- 
yards of which can be traced in the square patches of cultivation set in a 
•d6bris-strewn area of some 1,600 by 400 feet. These open spaces possibly 
Tua-rlr the positions of the courtyards of the six monasteries which Tuan 
Dhwang describes. As recorded above, five of the six monasteries are said 
to have been built by five consecutive princes of the same family, and the 
sixth by their successor, referred to as the king of Central India, Detached 
mounds farther afield to the east, west and north mark the sites of other 
buildings] while individual sculptures scattered all over the site point to the 
days of Nalanda’s greatness. General CWningham is of opinion that he met 
with the finest sculptures in India at this site; and it is undoubted that a 
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considerable portion of tbe finest sculptures now in the Indian Museum^ 
Calcutta, came from here. 

To the south of the monastery, according to Yuan Chwang, there was a 
tank in which it is said the dragon or Naga-Nalanda used to dwell, after 
whom the place has been named. Cunningham identified this tank with the 
present small tank to the south called Kargidya Pokhar, which corresponds in 
position to the pool of the Naga. 

Monastery No. I. 

In March 1916, Dr. Spooner commenced the excavation of the area by 
digging a trench along a line running north-west and south-east from the 
site No. 2 of General Cunningham, called by him the monastery of Buddha- 
Gupta. In the course of operations patches of the pavement of this monastery, 
together with its north wall and a cross wall of one of the cells of the 

adjoining monastery to the south, ascribed by Cunningham to Sakraditya, were 
discovered a few feet below the surface. The north-western corner of the 

latter monastery was also cleared disclosing what appeared at first to be a 
two storeyed structure, though the upper storey has subseq^uently proved to 
be a later erection covering an earlier building. Some sculptured fragments 
were discovered in the few cells so far cleared, as well as a small “ blacldsh 
stone “ plaque in which the Buddha and his attendants were delicately out. 

Except for its broken upper portion the plaque was in perfect preservation. 
These excavations were later on closed in, and the exploration of the monas- 
tery temporarily abandoned. 

The north wall of the southern monastery on being disclosed measured 
206 feet, and the side walls 168 feet. The waU is 6'-6" thick, which is in- 



Era. 3B. — General viev of Monastery Site I ; from 'west, NalandS. 

creased by a foot on the west side. The quadrangle is rectangular ; and is- 
built of superior bricks of reddish tint and admirable texture, rubbed so 
smooth that the brick joints are scarcely noticeable. The patches of 
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plaster left here and there in situ indicate that the walls were covered with 
this material and then, perhaps, decorated in some manner. The entrance 

to the monastery is in the centre of the west wall, where a grand 

stair 32 feet wide is met with projecting some 38 feet. The total height of the 

west wall externally is about 25 feet. Along the interior wall, on the four 
sides, are rows of chambers which vary slightly in size, but average about 
10 feet square. These latter are each provided with two bed-recesses measur- 
ing 6 ft. 9 ins. in length, while two square niches appear in the chambers at the 
north-west and south-east corners. In front of the chambers there is a 
continuous walk 10 ft. 6 ins. in width, which on the court side has been enclosed 
by a low parapet wall. In the partial clearance then effected, an ornamental 
moulding around the courtyard walls, and a few fragmentary sculptures of a 
comparatively late date and of lesser interest, were discovered. These latter 
included a small standing Buddha and four seated ones. 

As anticipated by Dr. Spooner in the first season of his operations through 
certain significant features even then apparent, there are several strata dis- 
cernable, indicative of successive desertions and re-occupations of the site. The- 

second level is represented by a concrete pavement which lies immediately 
below the first and is to be found in all the chambers mentioned above on 
cutting through their floors to a depth of 2 feet. Similarly, the third level, which 
is 3 ft. 9 ins. below the first, is represented by a further pavement of lime-concrete. 
A stone drain in the north wall of the courtyard 6 ft. 9 ins. below the first 
floor level would appear from its position to be contemporaneous with the third 
pavement level and to have originally served the courtyard of the monastery. 

Among the most important of the strata are the fourth and fifth levels ; 
and to add to the clearness of what follows, it is best to begin in the reverse 

order. Originally 
the courtyard was 
surroimded by an 
open colonnaded 
verandah on the 
four sides, which, 
on the topmost 
level has all been 
covered over and 
paved with lime- 
concrete to serve 
as an open walk 
in front of the 
chambers. The en- 
trance to the mon- 
astery lay in the 
west side through 
Eia. 36. — Monastery I j main western gateway, NalandS. E grand porticO 49 

ft. by 23 ft. 6 ins. resting on pillars, the bases of which are still left in 

u 
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situ. It seems as though latterly this feature was converted into a porch with 
an ante-chamber by the addition of walls projecting from the sides, which 

narrowed down 
the door to 6 ft. 
Flanking this door 
were found traces 
of stucco figures, 
and similar figures 
were also found in 
the large niches in 
the north and south 
walls of the portico. 
These latter have 
now been temporari- 
ly filled in with 
a view to their 
preservation. The 
brick walls here as 
well as the ground 

Fig, 37, — Slonaatery I ; colonuailecl clmbutra on north side of courtyard, before where chai’COal is 




SiiSlIS' ■ : 






conservation ; from south, NSlanda. 


lying 


even now 


bear unmistakable traces of burning. From this portico one would enter the 
monastery, the chambers of the monks lying on all sides with open cloisters 

in front. These have 
been opened up to 
the bottom over the 
south half of the 
building, the super- 
structure in the re- 
maining portion 
having been allowed 
to stand. In the 
north-west corner of 
the courtyard is a 
well, 7 ft. in dia- 
meter, for the use 
of the monks, which 
is finished off with 
a circular parapet at 
the top. This para- 

Fig, 38. — Monastery I ; colonnaded dhahutra on north side of courtyard, after pet Would appear to 
conservation ; from south, Nalanda. , , . n t , ■ 

be a later addition, 

for, about 3 ft. 6 ins. below, the well is square externally where it pierces an 
original brick paving below. Connected with this original brick floor in the 
south-west corner of the court is a sort of platform which in some ways recall 
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similar features existing at Taxila. Along the cloistered walls were originally 
placed stone figures on pedestals, which Dr. Spooner thinks were removed 
when the monastery was deserted. In the centre of the east side, and attached 
to the back wall, was the chapel enshrining a colossal stucco figure of the 
seated Buddha, of which merely indications of the legs remain. Immediately 
in front of the sanctum, and at a slightly lower level, is a raised platform, 
which, from the stone bases of the columns still in situ, appears to have 
been an open, pillared portico. It is worthy of note that the large gateway 
of the sanctum seems at some later period to have been blocked 
in the middle by a masonry pier, on either side of which was left a small 
door. This is apparent through the straight line of the jambs of the wide 
original gateway being visible in the brick wall face. 

In the entrance to the 
monastery Mr. Hira- 
nanda SSstrl discovered 
a very important copper 
plate inscription of 
Sri Devapaladeva, the 
third sovereign of the 
Pala Dynasty, of which 
he gives the following 
summary : — 

“ The seal is soldered 
on to the plate and 
bears the legend ‘ Srl- 
Devapaladevasya ’ writ- 
ten below the emblem 
of dharmachaJcra and the 
two gazelles. The plate 
bears 42 lines on the 
obverse and 24 on the 
reverse measuring about 
1 ft. 4 ins. long, except- 
ing the last fine, which 
is only 4 ins. in length, 
and written in Sanskrit 
and early Bevanagan 
script. Though the re- 
cord is one, yet from 
about the middle of the 
8th line on the reverse, 
where the imprecatory 



Ifto. 39. — ^Monastery! ; Copper plate of Devapaladeva found in exoavation 
after cleaning (obverse), NalandS, 


verses terndnate, up to 
its very end, it is a 


sort of postscript which glorifies the ambassador Bala-Va/rnima and his liege-lord 

BT 2 
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&rl Balajmtradeva, the king of Suvarmdvlpa, which is apparently the present 
Sumatra) and for the second time gives the object of the record (which has 
already been mentioned before on the obverse), viz., the grant of villages as 
endowment for the monastery at Nalanda. 

“ The charter practically ends with the 42nd line on the obverse with the 
date SamvatSS Eartikadine 21, “on the 21st day of Kartika of the year 38,” 
which apparently pertains to the regnal year of king Devapaladeva, The intro- 
ductory portion, which is all in verse, is identical with that of the Monghyr 
grant and is likewise in verse ; but it at once enables us to improve on the 
transcript given by Kielhorn or other scholars who could not see the original 
Monghyr plate, as that has been lost. The object of the charter, as given on 
the obverse side, is to record the grant of some villages in the districts of 
Eajagriha and Glaya in the Srinagara {i.e., Patna) Division, for the upkeep of 
the monastery of hfalandl and the comforts of the monks or bhikshus com- 
ing from the four quarters, for medical aid and for writing dha/rma-ratnas or 
religious books and similar other purposes. This monastery was, apparently, 
built at the instance of the said king of Suva/fttadvlpa. This is the usual 
object of aU such charters. But the chief point of interest this record pos- 
sesses is the political hearing which it has on the relationship of the great 
Pala King, namely, Devapaladeva, and the king of Suvarnadvlpa or Sumatra 
whom it calls Sr! Balaputradeva. The inscription says that king Devapaladeva 
granted the villages at the request of this king Sri Balaputradeva, made through 
his ambassador or Dutaka, namely, Balavarmman, who was his heroic Mandal- 
adhipati for the above mentioned purposes. While informing us of the wide fame 
of Nalanda, the document further tells us that this Sri Balaputradeva was the 
grandson of the king of Yavahhumi (Java, for we know Sumatra was called 

the first Java), who 
was the ornament of 
the great family of 
Sailendra and was 
rightly known as the 
tormentor of the 
brave foes, and was 
born of Tara the 
queen consort, who 
was the daughter of 
Dharmasetu (the 
bridge of virtue), the 
scion of the great 
family of the Moon 
or the lunar race. 

Pk. 40. — ^Monastery courtyard ; original stair after conservation, Na-laiido. Wg further learil 

-from the postscript that this Sri Balaputradeva built the monastery at Nalanda 
out of Ms devotion for Buddha, and owing to his regard for his Gum, gave 
jfive villages to Devapaladeva, apparently in his own country and in exchange 
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of tlie villages tlie latter granted in the ^nnagarahhuktl as I have said 
above.” 

Several finds of interest were also made in the colonnaded verandah of the 
monastery at this same level, which will be more conveniently described at the 
■end of the account. 


To pass on to the fourth level, this would appear to result from the re-occupa- 
tion of the site after its earlier abandonment by the monks ; the ground level 



in the interval hav- 
ing risen somewhat 
as a result of silt de- 
posit and natural 
earth accumulation. 
The verandahs, in 
which the stone 
figures were erected 
to inspire the monks 
with nobler aims, 
were apparently no 
longer desired, and 
therefore filled in. 
Evidence of this is to 
be found in the fine- 
ness of the outer face 


Eia. 41. — ^Monastery I ; two brick tuilt “ oaves ” with arched ceilings in courtyard, of the brick-Walls 

■exposed to the courtyard, the corresponding inner face having been left rough and 
uneven. It was at this time that the necessity arose for the two flights of steps, 
the one leading from the entrance up to the top storey of the monastery, and the 
other down therefrom into its courtyard ; for the monks, it seems, still utilised 
the well it contained, which was now finished off with the higher circular parapet 
at its top. It may be observed that the level of the well as added to was 
■slightly higher than the foot of the steps leading down to the courtyard. 
Another addition of considerable interest was made at this time in about the centre 
of the north wall of the courtyard, where two structural “ caves ” of brick 
with corbelled entrances (3 ft. 10 ins.) to south, curiously resembling the 
rook-cut caves of Barahar, were erected. These chambers have vaulted roofs ; 
the side walls rising vertically to 3 ft. 9 ins. over which the vault is 
carried up another 5 ft. 9 ins. The chambers measure 15 ft. 6 ins. by 
11 ft. 8 ins. internally, the thickness of the entrance wall being 4 ft. Includ- 
ing the p lin th on which these chambers stand, the exterior measures 3.5 ft. 
10 ins. by 19 ft. 9 ins. " As these caves (at Barabar) are cut with curving 
ceilings, their imitation here has necessitated the covering of the chambers 
■with, a vaulted roof, which constitutes not actually the first but is among 
-the first examples prior to Muhammadan influence. No exact date can yet 
be assigned to this building, but that it is pre-Muhammadan seems certain, 
And this invests the arch with real importance. The bricks seem to have 
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been specially made for tbe purjiose. They are not very large ancient bricks 
and not squared in the usual way, but laid as stretchers with the sides a 
little slanted; but there seems to be no real key-stone in our modern 
sense.” The verandah in front yielded several sculptured fragments of some 
interest, which include one remarkable plaque of fine grained stone representing 
the eight principal events in the life of Buddha, viz., the birth, the enlightenment, 
the descent from the Trayastrimsa heaven, the ofEering of bowls of honey by 

the monkeys, the taming of the elephant Nalagiri, the first sermon in the Deer 
Park at Benares, the miracle of Sravasti, and the Mahaparinirvana, which last 

alone is missing. The plaque appears to have been lodged originally in the 

niche between the doors of the two caves. It was found in fragments, which 
have been carefully re-set together. 

Evidence of a sixth stratum of occupation in the form of a fragmentary 
wall beneath the originally open-colonnaded chcibutrd projecting from the east 
side of the quadrangle here has latterly been revealed ; and beneath it again 
there is a seventh level, which may or may not prove to be the earliest on 
the site ; though the present indications point to its being the first of the 

structures erected here. 

This seventh stratum occurs some 6 feet below the verandah floor of the 
fifth level, and is represented by yet another pavement of lime concrete which 
has been found in the south-east corner of the monastery, and again in one 
of the rooms in the south side. 

Further excavation recently carried out disclosed the existence of a brick 
paving in the southern half of the monastery, which feature probably extends 

over the whole court- 
yard. This paving, 
Avhich is apparently 
contempo r a n e o u s 
with the seventh 
stratum as revealed 
beneath the verandah 
floor, was found at a 
level of some 22 feet 
below the extreme 
top parapet of the 
monastery courtyard, 
and 3 ft. 6 ins. 
below the courtyard 
level of the 5th 
successive stratum 

Frft, 42. — Monastery I j aculptured slab in low chabutrA exposed in south side of referred to above, 

courtyard, Naianda. ^ feature of in- 

terest uncovered at this seventh level in the centre of the south wall 
was the remains of what appeared to be a low cJiahutm, inset in which 
were duplicate panels in low relief of bird-bodied men worshipping a lotus plant. 
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From tile style of this decorative relief Sir John Marshall considers it to 
date probably from the 7th century or “ possibly the 6th.” 

The level of the last stratum in relation to the fifth (assigned on the 
evidence afforded by the copper plate of Devapaladeva found here to approxi- 
mately the 9th century A.D.) would seem to indicate independently a date 
of about the 6th or 7th century A.D. for the seventh stratum, thus confirming 
that suggested by the style of the decorative panel above mentioned. 

Two further subsidiary levels in the succession of monastic structures 
erected on this same site are discernable in the small square chaitya-feature 



Eig. 43. — ^Monastery I ; central chaitya in courtyard after cutting away 

E. corner, iNUanda, 


in the centre of the 
court, these occurring 
between the 3rd and 
4th levels apiiarent in 
the courtyard walls 
while evidence of a 
later brick facing 
added to the previous 
structure is also to be 
seen in the exterior 
of the monastery. 
Thus no fewer than 
nine diSerent levels 
and distinct periods 
occur at this single 
monastery site iNTo. I. 


Monastery No. lA. 


Overlapped at its north-east corner by monastery hTo. I which it adjoins, 
is the monastery designated la. It is entered on the north through a pillared 



portico — of which 
only the bases of 
the columns now 
remain — and a vesti- 
bule. The monast- 
ery follows the usual 
plan with the monks’ 
chambers set round 
a quadrangular court 
the main shrine being 
centrally in the south 
side, and the en- 
trance gateway dir- 
ectly opposite. An 
open-pillared veran- 
dah ran originally 


Era. 44— Alonastery lA j main north entrance, after coneervatlon, NalandS. 


around the quad- 
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raiigle, wMcli is paved with bricks set out in a number of rectangular panels. 
In the centre are two parallel rows of hearths, seven in number, connected by 
a common duct of corbel construction about 2 ft. high. This feature 
occurs again in the eastern verandah. Its purpose seems, at present, to defy 
explanation, but Pandit Hhananda Sastrl, who excavated it, thinks it might 
have been used for preparing rasas or drugs, in which case the building would 

have been a medical 



seminar) or Bhishak- 
said. In the north- 
west corner of the 
court is an octago- 
nal well, which on 
clearance yielded a 
number of earthen 
vases, and a heavv 
piece of stone to 
which was attached 
a fragment of iron 
ore weighing 48 lbs.. 
The present water 
level is about 15 
feet below the court. 
It is remarkable that 


PiQ. 46.— Monastery lA ; east side cells after conservation ; from N.W. comer, heaps of decayed rice 
and oats were found in two chambers on the east, suggestive of their possible- 
use as store rooms. Again, in other rooms on the north, several copper and 
stone images of Tara, Avalokitesvara, Maitreya, and Buddha were dis- 



covered, perhaps an 
indication of the- 
saints favoured by 
the individual monks- 
residing here. A 
flight of steps rises 
between two of the 
rooms, probably to 
afford access to the 
verandah roof. An 
important item of 
evidence for the 
chronology of this 
nioii3(Sti6ry is fur'* 
nished by the cir- 
cumstance of its 


Fig. 43. — Monastery lA j north side stair after repair, NSlanda. 

noitb-east of it intersecting at their contiguous corners ; 


walls and those of 
the structure to the 
while from the existence. 
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of the drain passing through its south-west corner and entering the sacrosanct 
stupa court of site No. 3, it is probable that the monastery had fallen to ruins 
and was deserted before the stupa came into existence. (Vide Main stupa post.) 

The Temple (Site No. 2). 

Immediately west of the Baladitya monastery quadrangle of Cunningham 
(Site numbered 4 in his account of Nalanda), the four sides of a ruined stone 
temple were uncovered during the excavation in 1916. The entrance to the 
temple was up a low flight of steps on the east. The centre of each facade 
is relieved by a slight projection; but the feature of special interest here is 
a dado of 211 sculptured panels ovei the exterior base moulding. These panels 
are symmetrically disposed around the facades, 20 appearing on each side of 
the main entrance, and 19 in each of the three divisions of the remaining 
walls. The pilasters which separate the panels are decorated with the familiar 
pot-and-foliage design; and are surmounted by arches carved in trefoil shape. 



Era. 47. — ^Temple site 2 ; soulpturecl panels on plinth, NSlandfi. 

certain of them being of pointed form. Some of the panels have weathered 
away, while others seems to have been left unfinished. This dado of panels is 
surmounted by a double cornice, the lower moulding being relieved at intervals 
with replicas of the arched fronts of chaityas alternated by well carved geese. 



JFia. 48. — ^Temple site 2 ; other sculptured panels on plinth, Nalanda. 

The upper moulding, of which the greater part is missing, is decorated with 
larger replicas of the same cJiaitya motif ; birds of various kinds posed in divers 

N 
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ways appearing in the intervals between them. In a few places there are 
traces of a third cornice of greater prominence, in one case portraying a 
human head within an arch. This third cornice was, however, cither never 
finished or subsequently ruined before the present brick walling here was 
erected. There is a pleasing variety of sculpture figured on the panels of the 
dado : human couples in amorous postures ; representations of makaras ; scroll, 
foliage and geometrical patterns; again, elaborately dressed women seated at 
ease in pairs ; hinnaras playing on musical instruments ; a snake * charmer, etc. 
The sculptures of deities include Biva and Parvati in separate panels ; or 
together in one, where the goddess tiu’ns aside in fear on beholding the terrific 
form of her spo^ise; Kartikeya with his peacock; Gaja Lakshinl ; the gods 
Agni and Kuvera ; the Kachchhapa Jataka cleverly represented ; Buddha (?) 
with writing materials ; and there are scenes depicting archery. In other panels 
men and women appear in contorted attitudes ; and a monstrous lion is depicted, 
its long neck towering over a smaller beast which has a curiously porcine look. 
“ Many are occupied,” says Dr. Spooner about these panels, “ with merely decora- 
tive devices, some of which are of extreme beauty and fascination. One shows 
a design based upon the hexagon, which Sir John Marshall tells me was sup- 
posed, like the pointed arch, to be exclusively of Moslem inspiration in this 
country ; while others show a great variety of intricate and altogether charming 
geometrical designs. Perhaps the strangest, though, are those panels which 
represent apparently folding doors or gates, where one wing of the gate is shown 
to be closed while the other half is rendered open by the simple device of 
not sculpturing it at aU, but letting one-half of the figure within appear to 
view. One panel is entirely taken up with the heraldic mask so popular in 
Gupta art and in the art of later times, down to the coming of the Moslems. 
Another shows a human-headed bird with a very flowery tail, the whole having 
a curiously Biumese look about it. One shows a makara with a very ornate 
flowery tail ; another a seated kinnam apparently playing on a flute ; one 
is given up to a device of eglantines and several show very fancy birds much 
like the phoenix or ho-o, in the art of China or Japan. A very heraldic, 
pheasant sort of bird is strutting hke any jackdaw of Rheiins in another, 

swinging triumphantly an inverted vajra in his beak ” 

The outside stone plinth and the side projections having been cleared, 
Dr. Spooner came to some foundation stones on which the superstructure rests, 
and still lower down to what appeared to be a brick pavement a few feet wide, 
at the edge of which a trench was dug down some 8 feet. From the evidence 
disclosed in this operation it became clear that the stone temple above was 
a much later structure erected over an older brick building ; and as the panels 
of the plinth, according to Dr. Spooner, are assignable to about the sixth or seventh 
century A.D., it would appear that these materials were taken from an older 
building and utilized in the decoration of this temple, the level of which in relation 
to the other strata disclosed in the Nalanda area postulates a considerably later date 
for it. Dr. Spooner continues, “ The exquisite quahty of the carvings shows 
that their date must have been not far distant from Imperial Gupta times." 
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Tile external dimensions of the temple are 118 ft. by 102 ft., but nothing definite 
can be said of the interior plan until further clearance is carried out. The 
usual position of the sanctum is covered with a debris of huge stones, and 
except for two side chambers, one on each side of the entrance, nothing can yet 
be made out. Numerous fragments of the amaldka and various stone members used 
in the construction of the temple are lying about the debris-covered remains. 

Among the more noteworthy sculptures recovered here during the excava- 
tions were : — 


(1) Buddha under a trefoil canopy seated in the dharmaGhahra-mvdra in 

the Deer Park at , Benares. Late mediseval; height 1' 8". 

(2) Standing image of Vishnu holding in his four hands 'the Sanhh, chahra, 

gada and padina'.' Height 7". 


J/ine of High Mounds 
parallel to the range of 
Monasteries. 

Main Stupa (site No^ 
3). — The high stupa at 
the south end of the 
range of mounds running 
north and south and 
parallel to the line of 
monasteries, is the 
Vihara A of Cunning- 
ham, described as 
being 63 feet high 
and from 65 to 70 feet 
in thickness at the top. 
This he would identify 
Eia. 49.— SiMjja site 3, before excavation ; from west, Nalanda. stupa mentioned 

by Yuan Chwang as marking the place where the Lord Buddha dwelt for 
three months explaining the Law to the Gods. 

In the course of excavating the stupa, evidence of no less than 7 integu- 
ments, each built over and aroimd the ruins of a previous one, have come to 
light. The first three of these s^tlpa-integuments, which were found buried deep 
in the interior of the mound, are quite small (all imder 12 feet square) and 
have the appearance of votive stupas, but the last four are extensive structures 
and were ascended by wide approach stairs projecting from the north face. 

Owing to the shattered condition of the later remains above them it has 
been necessary to cover up the three earliest stupas again, but portions of the 
last four have been left exposed to view. AH the stupas are approximately 
square in plan ; and a curious feature of the four large ones is that the corners 
of the stupas have survived much better than the facades connecting them. 

The fifth of these integuments to be built is noteworthy for the elaborate 
stucco decoration that covers its comer towers and surviving facades, rows of 
well-modelled figures of Buddha and the Bodhisattva appearing upon them. 
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Eacii successive addition, it is interesting to note, followed the original plan, 
and to give suitable support to the additional masonry to be erected, a scpiare frame 

work of encasing walls 
was built on each side, 
the casing then being 
filled in to form a solid 
core for the enlarged 
stupa. (See plan, plate 
II in A. S. R., E. C., 
1919-20). 

The main stupa stands 
surrounded in the court 
by a large number of 
smaller stupas, built one 
over the other on. the 
same spot, sometimes 
two and three times. 

Fio. 60 . — Stiijta Bite 3 ; after excavation ; from west, Nalancla. main Stupu in- 

creased in size, the level of the original court too generally rose, and many 
smaller stiipas are found in several places half or completely buried in the 

various floors which have been 
unearthed. The four latest levels 
of the sfOpa court have each been 
exhibited over a portion of the area 
exposed. A factor having an im- 
portant bearing on the chronology 
of these levels is the existence of a 
paved drain which originates in the 
courtyard of Monastery No. T- A 
{ante) and enters the stupa-c,o\ixt 
at the south-east corner, thus in- 
dicating apparently that all the 
four levels referred to above are 
later than the Monastery No. I A 
which by then had fallen to 
ruin and was finally deserted ; 
for it is improbable that a 
domestic drain would be carried 
through the sacred enclosure of 
the stupa-courb, especially when it 
could without apparent diflloulty 

Fia. 61, — SlUpa site 3 ; earlier stucco-covered slUpa ^diverted dear of it tO the 

base, Nalanda. SOUth. 

From this stvpa a long trench running north some 1,600 feet up to the 
high mound locally known as Autali-dharahar was dug by Dr. Spooner, which 
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brought to light the remains of numerous small stii'pas, several shrines and brick 
pavements, etc. ihe excavation yielded very few fiudS) the only thing worth 



recording being a 
seated figure of Av- 
alokitesvara found 
towards the southern 
end of the trench. 

If we may iden- 
tify them with Yuan 
Chwang’s descrip- 
tion, the high 
mounds lying in the 
middle and at the 
northern extremity 
of the range of stufa 
mounds over which 
the trench was car- 
ried were structures 


Rig. 62. — ^View of long trench loohing south towards stupa site 3, HalandB. of 200 feet and 300 

ieet high, respectively. The latter of these Cunningham identifies with 
Baladitya’s Temple, which, according to the Chinese pilgrim, closely resembled 
•the temple of Bodh Gaya. This last, however, in its present form is actually 
-only about 170 feet. high. The colossal statue of the ascetic Buddha called 
Batuk Bhairava set up in an enclosure near the foot of this mound was, 
it would seem, originally enshrined in the temple itself. Another statue 
■of Buddha in the Bhumisparia-miidrd has also heen set up near by. It 
is attended by a standing figure on each side, and has two flying figures 
with garlands overhead. The names of them all are inscribed, the attend- 
ants being Arya Vasumitra and Arya Maitreya, and the flying figures Arya 
Bariputra and Aiya Maudgalayana, the two principal disciples of Buddha, 
who, being Arhats, possessed the power of flying through the air. It is to be 
•remarked that an encasing wall on the south side of the Baladitya Temple ’’ can 
fitiU be seen, providing another instance of the practice of enlarging an original 
structure. On the south and west sides a little lower than this, a plinth, has 
been disclosed with a dado containing at least two series of panels, one above 
dhe other, and originally decorated with low pilasters of well-carved pot-and- 
■foliage design enclosing the representation of a stHfa. 

In connection with 'the history of this temple it is to be surmised that 
the king Baladitya of Yuan Chwang’s accoimt is possibly to be identified 
with the Gupta Idng Narasirhha Baladitya (cir. A.D. 486 to 535) ; but such 
identification requires substantiation from independent sources before it can be 
4 iocepted, and this up to the present has not been forthcoming. 

The fame of Nalanda throughout the mediaeval period was far spread. 
Even with the political decadence of Magadha, Nalanda oontinuecl to enjoy 
-a reputation as the centre of Buddhist culture and retained it under the patron- 
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age of the PSla Kin ga right up to the Muhammadan conquest, when the 
monasteries appear to have been finally deserted. Evidence of the wide renown of 
Magadha as the centre of the Buddhist world is afiorded in the fact that Vati, 
or Hsiao Yen, the first Liang emperor of China, who was an ardent Buddhist, 
sent a mission in A.D. 539 to Magadha to collect Maliaydnist texts and to 
obtain the services of a competent scholar to translate them. The king of 
Magadha, probably either Jivita Gupta I or Kumara Gupta III, gladly complied 
with the wishes of the emperor, and placed the services of the learned Para- 
martha at the disposal of the mission, which spent several years in India, 
and which Paramartha afterwards accompanied back to China, taking with 
him a large collection of the manuscripts he had translated. 

The Gazetteer says that, from this Nalanda Monastery, Padmasainbhava, the 
founder of Lamaism, went to Tibet in A.D. 747 at the invitation of the Tibetan 
king, and that traces of its widespread infLuence may even now be seen in the 
Lhobrak valley where there is a shrine built on the model of NManda. 

At the present stage of operations for the excavation of the site it is impos- 
sible to attempt an accotmt that can be considered as in any way conclusive, 
but the above is a brief record of the principal buildings as revealed to date. 

The following are some of the more important minor antiquities recovered 
during^ the course of excavation: — 


Finds. 

Monastery No. 1. 


Stone objects. 

(1) A life-size standing figure of Avaloldtesvara (with Dhyani Buddha 
on forehead) flanked by two divine female figures with nimbi, kneeling 



on lotuses (Photo. 
Neg. No. 1424). 

(2) (a) A life-size 
standing figure of 
Trailokya-Vijaya. It 
consists of a large 
standing figure (with 
the upper portion 
gone) casting a 
thunderbolt held in 
the right hand, and 
trampling under foot 
figures of a male 
and female holding 
vajras and trisulas 
in their hands. The 



JPiQ. 63. — ^Life-size Avaloki- 
te^Yara in situ. 


illld<g6 WSBiXS a, Fig, 54. — Lower lialf of large Trailokya-Vijaya 
garland of Dhyani »» 


Buddhas. A pdsa or noose is represented in the left field, the entice back- 
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ground being carved to represent the flames of fire. Two terriflc little figures 
wearing Akshamdlas and armed with clubs and shields are portrayed running 
forward to deal blows at each of the victims (Photo. Neg. No. 1426). 

(Z>) The pedestal on which the figure (o) stands does not appear to belong 
to it. At either end of it is a caparisoned elephant and the principal panel 
shows from left to right, a horse with rider, an umbrella, a scene of merry making, 
and what resembles an inverted conch-shell preceded by two female devotees, 
one in the attitude of worship, and the other holding a garland. The whole 
scene appears to represent the Kenunoiation or the MahMMnishkramam of the 
Buddha, and if that is so, the horse would be Kanthaka bearing away the 
Tathagata and the umbrella, the same which is sometimes held by Chhandaka, 
the groom, and sometimes by the god Brahma. Below the panel is a 
succession of fishes swimming in water represented by conventional ripples. 
The moulding above the panel bears an inscription in Kutila characters of 
about the 8th-9th century A.D. which Mr. Madho Sarup Vats has read as 
follows : — 

Om yad=iatrapunyam=tad—bhavaiu'bhiJcshw:iovni{\) ta-bodhi [«*] chdry- 

opddJiydya anuttara-jnd [»-«*] vd'pta [i/e*] bhn{']) ta{}.)-pntra 

a dkita{\) mdtd-pitri purvangamcm= Icfitm sakalasat [<*] oa-rdier 

=(muttara-jmndvdptaye [ 11* ]. 


Translation. 

Om ! Whatever merit there is in it let it be for the acquisition of the 

highest knowledge by the monk .... bodhi .... his Acharya and TJpadhyaya and 
for the attainment to the highest knowledge by all sentient beings preceded by 
his . . . .son. . . .and parents. 

(3) An elaborately executed figure (No. 224), of Trailokya-Vijaya (ht. ins.) 
trampling a male and a female figure under foot. The background portrays 
flames of fire. On the reverse is an inscription in Kutila characters, read by 
Mr. Vats as follows : — 

Ahdia-lahsJianam sarvva {m)- A.MSam v=dpya laJcsha^am Ahdsa-samatd- 
ydgdt=sarvv-dgra-samatd sphutdli IJ daya-Bhadrasya, 

The sense is not quite clear. 

(4) The miracle of Sravasti, represented by the multiplication of Buddhas 
on lotuses. The stalk of the central lotus is held by the Ndga kings Nanda 
and Upananda. There is a vidyddJiara over the capitals on each side at 
the springing of the trefoil arch. The reverse is inscribed with the creed, and 
records that it is the gift of Somakona. 

Inscription : — Deva {ya)-dharmo=ya (m) Somakonaik. Height ins. (No. 386). 

(5) A representation of Buddha’s enlightenment under the bodhi tree at 
Bodh-Gaya. The representation is not strictly canonical as the vajrasana is 
replaced by a lotus throne. Height Sj ins. (No. 191). 

(6) The taming of the mad elephant Nalagiri at Eajgu. There is a staff 
bearer to left and a devotee kneeling in the foregroimd. On the reverse is the 
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Buddhist creed and Deva {yaydharminu—yam Achari Anda-guptasya. Translation : — - 
This is the appropriate religious gift of Achari Andagupta. Late inedieeval 
Height 7 ins. (No. 457). 

(7) A Vajrasattva (?) with the right leg pendant and the foot on a lotus. 
In the left hand is a vajra; the right is broken. Height 4f ins. (No. 371). 

(8) A Buddhist Tara with the foot 
of a pendent leg placed on the lotus. 
Height 4 ins. (No. 225). 

(9) A seated Kuvera, with money 
bags undei’ the seat and holding a 
purse in the left hand. Height 2| ins, 
(No. 161). 

(10) A four-armed Kuvei’a seated 
on a lion throne ; right leg is pend- 
ant, the feet resting on a lotus. 
The hgure holds a sword, a lotus 
(padma) and a money bag in its 
hands. Two devotees praising the 
potency of wealth appear about the 
throne, and a sankha and the padmas 
beneath the seat. Height 4 ins. 
(No. 205). 

(11) A Sakti of Kuvera, with the 
right foot placed on one of the 
Padmanidhis (?). Height 4 ins. (No. 
145). 

(12) Surya, standing, and attended 
Eio. 55.-Stone panel representing the Miracle of firavaati. ijy Danda-Pingala and Ati-Pi]igala ; 

Aruna, the legless driver, sits in front whipping up the seven horses of the 
Sun-god’s chariot. Height 8 ins. (No. 326). 

(13) Ashtabhup goddess, seated cross-legged, holding among other things- 
too indistinct to identify a bow in one of her hands. Height If ins, (No. 267). 

Terra-cotta plagues and sealings. 

Each of these plaques is ins. in height and divided into four compartments 
originally surmounted by umbrellas. The top and the bottom compartments- 
in each contain respectively stupas and inscriptions in eleven lines, much 
defaced. 

(1) The second compartment of this plaque depicts a standing, six-armed 
Avalo]dte4vara figure with the DhySni Buddha Asnitabha on the forehead, 
and the amrita fiask hanging down from one of its hands. The image is 
attended by four-armed goddesses. 

(2) Plaque showing seated figures of Avalokitesvara and TarS in the 2nd 
and 3rd compartments. 
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(3) Anotiier plaque stowing two seated figures of Tara ; tte upper one with 
the right leg pendant and the foot resting on a lotus ; the lower is a terrific 
form with arms and the legs interlocked. 

(4) In this there is only one compartment representing Buddha’s enlighten- 
ment under a replica of the Bodh Gaya Temple, with 8 smaller stuqxis underneath. 

(5) A stu'pa with a tree on 
either side. 

Inscription: — Kami (?) Zo- 
vishaye supradhmasya (No. 346),. 
Translation : — Of the chieftain 
in the vishaya of Kamila. 

(6) A deity with a protuber- 
ent belly seated cross-legged 
on a lotus and wearing heavy 
ear-rings. An auspicious jar is- 
held in the left hand. Sun 
and Moon at the sides. 

Inscription : — Bhalldta-vdtah— 
dgmhdr= e^a (? ) Srimat-T rai 
Vidyasya. 

Translation. 

‘ ‘ Of the Illustrious On^ 
well versed in the three lores 
(vedas), the master of the 
agrahar (settlement bestowed 
in perpetuity on Brahmanas)- 
Bhallatavataka. ’ ’ 

(On page 46, Aichseological 
Fig. 66.— Three plaques. (See items 1 and 2.) SuTVey Beport, Eastern Circle, 

1917-18, Mr. Dikshit reads the name in this inscription as Nallahha, etc. Mr. Vats,, 
however, remarks that hha is exactly identical with the same letter on seal 
No. 362, line 3 Sri Bha (gavatyam), etc., and the 3rd letter with ta in the 
conjunct Srl-mattrai, etc., line 2.) 

(7) A male figure seated in Indian fashion, holding flask in the left hand.. 
Serpent hoods appear over the head, and a tree is depicted on each side. 

Inscription: — PuriM-grdma-janapadasya i.e. Of the community of the- 

village Purika (No. 374). 

/8'1 A facetted seal with (a) Stupa with a tree on each side. 

Inscription : — Padapag-grdmasya i.e. Of the village Padapag. 

(6) The Deer-Park sermon at Sarnath represented by' 
a wheel and two deer. 

Inscription : — Sri Ndlanid-MaM-Vihci/re cMtur-d4>i-drya-h}ii]cshu~sa7igJiasya. 
Translation :— Of the community of the faithful monks, belonging to- 
the four quarters, in the holy great vihara of Nslanda (No. 348). 

o 
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(9) (a) Gaja-Lakslimi, Inscription :—ASri LaJcshmlkasya i.e. Of Lakslimi. 

(i) Tke same as on {8b). (No. 139). 

(10) A Peacock with Nlpa (?) trees in blossom. 

Inscription : — V allari-bhlpa-hha^pjc MaJidnjanasya. The sense is not 
quite clear. (No. 159). 

(11) A four-armed goddess squatting, tri^ula and ahshaindld in upper hands. 
Mouse (?) as vehicle, in front of a curious object having a vague resemblance 
-to a triratna. 

Inscription: — Srimcd-devesva'rl~'rh.e illustrious Devesvari (No, 306). 

(12) Inscribed Sealing (No. 413). Inscription. Dharmapdlitasya. 

(13) Seal bearing numerous small stupas, -with Buddhist creed at bottom. 

(14) Multifaced sealing inscribed with Udayendra Kavik i.e. The poet Udayendra 
(No. 367). 

(15) Seal showing hgure of Kartikeya on peacock. Inscription : — Uchogho- 
preya-bhata (?) Mahdjanasya. The sense is not quite clear. (No. 228). 

(16) Plaque showing (?) Vishnu on Glaruda holding the and saiiMa (?) 
in the right hands ; haU broken. Inscription in nine or ten hnes reads ; — 

L. 1 {Ghcdu)s-samudr-dnti]e]crdnta Kvrtteh-pra 

L. 2 {Va/rv,iyd)^rama~vyavasthdpaiia-pmvritta-chakkra 

L. 3 mk Sn-mahmaya Lavvana ? pu {tv) 

L. 4. {Bhd)gavato MaMrajadhiraja Sn ' 

L. 5. {P^d-anudhyatak Srl-devydm YiMdchcha de 

L. 6. {ga)va-{ma)kdrdja-iSri-Jard-v{i) 

L. 7 Sn-devyam melyd-de 

L. 8 Vato 21afidrdjddhirdja 

L. 9 Pvtras-tatpd (No. 347). 

The inscription is too fragmentary to be translated. 

(17) Plaque showing weU-modelled bull with driver whipping it from behind. 
Inscription reads : — 

L. 1 pratdp-dnurdg-dpcmai-amyorrdjd {jb) mrt), divama-vyavasthapam- 

pravritta 

L. 2 Havivarmmd [11*] tasya puWi'os-tat-pdd-dnudJiyato jaya. 

(351). 

Translation : — “ (There was) .... Harivarman who had other kings brought 

into subjection by ijiis) prowess and by affection {for Mm) .... in employing 

(his sovereignty) for regulating the different castes and stages of religious life ...... 

His son who meditated on his feet ” 

King Harivarmman and Queen Jayasvamini are the earhest names in the 
Maukhari genealogy, but as the record does not stop with them, the name of 
the prince remains uncertain. 

(18) Seal bearing the following inscriptions : — 

L. 1. Vavn-d^rma-dMrmmamdali sva 

L. 2, ranjita-prakvitek Sri- liana {varmma-nTipate). 

L. 3. r-jjayati jagai-pritaye la{Jesh,mik) (No. 349). 
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Translation. 

“ Victorious to tlie joy of the world, is the royal fortune of the King 
Isanavarman, who is well acquainted \vith the duties pertaining to the (different) 
castes and stages (of hfe), and who has caused happiness of his subjects.” (A 
record of IsSnavarman, the Maukhari prince, is already known. Vide Fleet, 
Grupta Inscriptions, p. 220 ff.) 

(20) Seal (No. 362). This find, made by Dr. Spooner, is the second 
record of Bhaskara-varman and of the dynasty of Pushya Varman that has 
come to light. The inscription of this fragmentary seal as finally restored by 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A., in the Bihar and Orissa Research Society’s Journa], 
Vol. VI, pt. I, page 151, reads as follows : — 

L. 1. {iSrl-Gai^apati^varmd Sr{i) Ydjmvatyd{m] i§r{l) {Mahend/ravarma). 

L. 2. {jSri-Suvra)tdydm Sri-Ndrdyaijuvarmd {Sri Devavatydm Srl-Mahabhuia- 
varmd). 

L. 3. {8rl-Vijndna)vatydm Sri Chandramuhhcwarmd Sri B7io{gavatydm). 

L. 4. {Srl-Sthitava)rmd tena Srl-N ayanaiohhdydm {Srl-Snsthitavarmd). 

L. 6. {Srl-Sdmd)lak^mydm Sri Supratishthita- 

L. 6. {Varmd 8rl-Bhd)8lcaran}arm-eti. 

(21) Inscribed Seal — The inscription reads as follows ; — 


L. 1 Ya{pu)tra- 

L. 2 {Sri) Yaiomatydm-utpannah- 

L. 3 [ hJia ] ttdraka Malidrdjddhirdja Sri. 

L. 4 ma Bhatla/rl{ri)ka mahddevl 8rl ya 

L. 5 ma Mdheivara}^ MdheSvara ivasarma 

L. 6 [Ma] ttdraka MaMrajddhirdja Sri Harshalk. 


The inscription is too fragmentary to be translated. 

(•22) Seal (No. 416) bearing the following inscriptions : — 

L. 1 YaidmMtydm-utapanriaJf,. 

L. 2 {ma)}idrdjddMrdja Sri Rd {jyava) rddJiana [ ^’‘‘ ] ta 

L. 3 [Ma] ttdrikd mahddevl Sri Yaio {maf] yd 

L. 4 MdJieivarah Mahe^vam iva sarvva sat 

L. 5 {ma)Jidrdjddhirdja Sri Harshah. 

Too fragmentary to be translated. 

(23) Seal (No. 451). Inscription reads : — 

L. 1 Sr{l)-Pral}Mkara-{varddhanah), etc., etc. Too fragmentary to be 

translated. 

Nos. 21 to 23, though in a very fragmentary condition give four important 
names, viz., Prabhakara-varddhana and liis queen Yasomati, the parents of 
Rajya-varddhana and Harsha-varddhana, who succeeded their father in the years 
605 and 606 A.D., respectively. 


Bronze olgects. 

(1) A bell shaped object with shaft, 4 ft. 1 in. in height, with a diameter at 
the base of 1 ft. The shaft is crowned by a recumbent elephant surmounted by 

o2 
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a maned lion in the round (c/., Gond emblem on Gond monuments in the Central 
Provinces). Over the head of the latter and threaded on to a square stick are 
two thick discs crowned by a small dimcdcLkcb (No. 314 ; photo. Neg. No. 1427). 

(2) Foot of a life-size figure, ins. in length. Hollow in the core (No. 

337). 

(3) Hand of a life-size figure, 6i ins. in length. Hollow in the core (No. 
343). 

(Nos. 2 and 3 are rivetted with cross nails for attachment.) 


Copper oljects. 

(1) A seated image of Tara (7^ ins. in height) represented by the Chinese 
female divinity “ Sung-tree ’’ with a child seated on the left leg. The right 
leg is pendant, the foot resting on a lotus. Two Hons support the throne 
(Simhanada). The background is decorated with conventional Hons mounted 
on elephants. The pedestal bears the auspicious representation of a halMa 
(No. 372). 

(2) A seated figure of a twelve-armed Tara (height 9 ins.) with the legs 
inter-locked, on a Hon throne. The image perhaps represents the iakti of 
Avalokite^vara, as it holds the flask and padma, and stupas appear about its 
shoulders. The other hands grasp the sword, aksJiamdM and pa§a. (Halo 
broken.) 

(3) A figure of an AvalokiteSvara standing in the Va/ra-mudrd attitude with 
E lotus in the left hand. Height 9^ ins. (No. 437). 

(4) A Syama Tara standing, in the vara-mudra. Height 8| ins. (No. 

438). 

(6) A Dhyani Bodhisattva, Height 5 ins. (No. 441). 

(6) A standing figure of Balarama with the gada, chikra, padma, and hala 
or ploughshare in his hands ; a female divinity appears on either side, and a monk 
on the pedestal. Height 13 ins. (No. 442), 

(7) SmaU standing figure of Vishnu wearing high crown, and holding 
the sankha, chakra, gadd and padma in its hands. Height 4j ins. (No. 
443). 

(8) A standing image of Siva with tri^ula, lower portion broken (No. 426). 


Monastery IA. 

Stone objects. 

(1) Standing figure of Tara with lotus in left hand and the right held in 
Yma-vmdrd; stupa overhead. Buddhist Creed inscribed at back. Height 4J ins. 
■(No. 7). 

(2) Simhanada Tara seated, with her left leg pendant instead of the right 
AS usual. Pose as in No. 1 ; lions supporting the lotus throne ; and flying 
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figures about the arcb under ivlucli tbe figure is 
304). 


seated. Height 4 ins. 


(No. 


(3) Manju^ri, the Buddhist god of learning, seated on throne, in the 
Vyahhydna or preaching pose. The book of knowledge rests on a lotus issuing 
from under the left arm. Height 3^ ins. (No. H). 

(4) Belief depicting the eight principal events in the hfe of the Buddha; 
fine workmanship. Height 6 ins. 

(5) Furious figure of Yamantaka 



standing on reclining buffalo. The 
figure has six faces, and six arms. 
The right hands hold the sword, 
the thunderbolt and the mace ; and 



Pig. 67. — Stone tablet portiaying scenes from the life of Pig. 68.— Stone image of Yam&ntaka. 

Buddha. Item 4. Item 5. 


•the left ones, the noose, a human head, and the blood-filled eup. He wears a 
snake garland, a long mwn.^amdld reaching to the feet ; and snakes appear 
about the ankles. There is a miniature figure of Akshobhya over his head 
flanked by skulls, all of which are shaded by snake-hoods. The bristling 

beard, the straightly drawn out moustaches, and the burning eyes, the 

wrinkled forehead, and the fiery turn of his expression bring out in prominent 
relief the terrific form of the god of death. The hack of the aureole is 

■inscribed with the creed, and the pedestal with the name of the donor, the 

lay worshipper Ndga, {Bedharmo-yam piram-opdsaka iSrl Ndgasya). 9th-10th 
century A.H. Height 7f ins. (No. U3). 

(6) Standing figure of Avalokitesvara in Vara-mudra with ■the DhySni 
Buddha, Amitabha, on the forehead, and lotus in the left hand. Height 10|ina. 
^No. 2). 
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Miscellaneous Metal objects. 

(1) Mfital image of Buddlia, standing on lotus in the Abliaya pose. Hair 
in schematic curls : firiui and usJinisha. Height 11 ins. (No. 632). 

(2) Brass (?) figure of 



squatting Buddha, lemon (?) in 
right hand, halo broken. 


Height 3| ins. (No. 209). 

’ 

' ■ iii '; 

(3) Copper Vajrasattva (?) 


holding the mjra in the right 


hand. Height 4| ins. 

f. '':MM :% 

No. (157A). 

(4) Metal Indrani (?) stand- 


ing on elephant. Height 3^ ins. 

\ r ' ' il 

(No. 158). 


Numerous country-made 


iron locks were also found 

p .1^ 

during the course of excavation, 

^ ' 

scattered over the monastery — 

1 M] 

i ./'■■■ "ii.: 1 

generally in the verandah in 


front of the rooms ; and it | 


would seem that they were 1 





JTig. 60. — Metal image of 
standing Indranl. 



^ , used by the monks for locking eo.-Metai image of 

otstandtag mS.® up their cells. _ standing Indrani. 

In 1916 a large hoard of 603 seals or tablets in an unbroken condition 
was found in front of the quadrangle to which Cunningham gave the reference 
number 4 in his account of the site, and which according to him is Baladitya’s 


monastery. These vary in size from tiny buttons to fairly large plaques, but 

all apparently bear the Buddhist creed in close 
writing of mediaeval date, the chief difference 
being in their decoration, some depicting mini- 
ature stupas, etc., others being quite plain. 

Main Stiipa (site No. 3). 

Among the more important antiquities dis- 
covered at the Main Stupa (site No. 3) Dr. 
Hirananda Sastrl makes special mention of three 
Buddhist images whose subjects have not yet 
been identified with certainty. “ One of them 
is a male figure, crowned, sitting under a seven- 
hooded serpent, holding rosary in the right hand 



Fig. 01,— Kaiancla clay seal. and goblet (? flask) in the left. Apparently it 

represents some deified human being. That it is neither Gautama Buddha whom 


we sometimes find represented seated with the serpent Muchalinda, the Ndga 
king, protecting his body, nor Parsvanath, nor Supar^vanatha Jina, whose images 
are likewise characterised by the emblem of a snake with seven or five hoods. 
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is certain. The rosary and 



Pia. 62. — Uniclentifiecl image 
(? Xagarjuna.) 


the Ndga would seem to indicate that the ligiire 
might stand for Nagarjuna — especially the snake> 
which suggests the Ndga who protected him or 
revealed to him the holy text in the dragon palace 
under the sea. We know that in his representa- 
tions he has an aureole which is marked by seven 
snakes, and that the snakes gave him the Prajha- 
paramita. But this is only a conjecture which I 
have thrown for consideration. The other image is 
that of a goddess with several young children, pro- 
bably Buddhas, sitting around. I think it repre- 
sents Kotisri or Sapta-Koti-Buddha-Matri Chimtl, 
the mother of seventy-thousand Buddhas, one of 
the several forms of the god or goddess of mercy or 
Avalokitesvara, who is worshipped both as a male 
and a female divinity. The third image exca- 
vated here represents a subject whose identity 
is also not yet certain. It is a male figure 
sitting in the vildsa posture holding a vajra in 
the right hand and a lotus in the left hand. 


A stupa is engraved over his head, at the side of which a small figure, probably 



representing Akshobhya, is carved. I think the divi- 
nity represented is Vajrasattva.” 

The statue of (1) Nagarjuna bears the follow'ing 
inscription on the pedestal : — 

L. 1. De-dharmmo-yam Bhatta-MdniJcyasya Yad- 
afra pwiyam tad-bhavatu Mdtd-pitri- 
pramuhha. 

L. 2. Samasta-v{b)andhu-varga-puras-sarasya sarva- 
satvdndn-cha. 

“ This is the felicitous gift of Bhatta Manikya. 
Whatever merit there be in it, let that accrue 

to all sentient beings headed by all his relatives 

preceded by his father and mother.” 

At the north-east corner of the main stupa 

and placed in a small detached shrine, is the 
image of a standing Avalokitesvara, which, except 
for a little injury to the nose and one ear, is 

perfectly preserved. It is inscribed with the creed 
at the back in early mediaeval characters. In addition 
to the above objects, three valuable fragments of the 
stone basement of a stupa decorated with three 
rows of small seated Buddhas and inscribed at the 


.Fig. 63.— Coiosaai stone Bodhisatt- bottom with a long and well-incisecl metrical inscrip- 
va. (Avaiokitefevara). referring to one Sridhara Clupta as an old man, 
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were recovered from the east and west sides of the main stufa. These three 
pieces unfortunately do not complete the whole, so the inscription cannot be 

fully read. _ 

{g) Numerous terra-cotta seals, and a large copper plate of Devapaladeva, the third 

king of the Pala Dynasty, have been unearthed during the course of excavations extending 
from 1916 onwards. These and the more important inscriptions have already been noticed in 
the body of these notes. 

{h) The remains that have been excavated so far are well preserved, their structural needs, 
having received attention ; and the mounds still to be opened up give promise from their height 
and position above the general level that the portions of the structures they contain may be 
recoverod relatively intact, 

(j) A. G. I., 468-71 ; C. S. B., I, 28-36 ; Dist. Gazet. Patna, 183-185 ; L. A. M. B., 
242-256 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 95-96 ; Smith’s Early History 312-13, 333, 369 ; A.S.E.E.C., 
1902. 17-18 ; 1915-16, 33-38 ; 1919-20, 34-39 ; 1920-21, 33-41 ; J. B. 0. B. S., V, 302-304 ; Watter’s. 
Yuan Chwang, II, 165-71 ; (k) 1383 to 1441, 1640 to 1690, 1874 to 1886, 1978 to 2019, 2033„ 
2150 to 2161, 2367 to 2411. 


Patna City. 


No. 31.— (a) A gam Kuan or the “ Unfathomable Well.” 

(b) South-west of the Gulzarha gh Bailway Station, and on the road to Panch Pahari j 
(e) Maulvl Akbar 'Ali Khan alias Chhote Nawab, and others ; (d) 11 b ; (e) Uncertain. 


(/) Tbe Agam Kuan is a large circular well (20 ft. 2 ins. in diameter) the walls- 
of which are carried up about 10 feet above the ground level and are pierced 



by 8 arched windows, 
4 ft. 3 ins. by 6 ft. 2 ins. 
at intervals of some 7 feet.. 
Including the width of the- 
walls, the diameter is 29- 
ft. 2 ins. as measured 
through the arches, and 30 
ft. 4 ins. at the top. A 
shallow cornice moulding 
encircles the weU exter- 
nally, which is other- 
wise plain. Over the win- 
dows on the east, west 
and north sides narrow 


E’ro. 64. — ^AgamEuan, Patna City. platforms have been cor- 

belled out into the interior to form straight sides ; and two square holes- 
left in the brickwork beneath the platforms originally accommodated a wooden 
framework, now no longer existing, by means of which water was drawn up 
in a charm over a pnlley. 

The plastered top of the walls drains ofi to the west and north, and a- 
small plastered tubular drain, still preserved on the north side, apparently served 
to carry off water from the top. The bricks of which the well is built vary 
in size. In his Pdtali'pxitra, Mr. M. G-hosh says, " It has been found that 
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fche brickwork ring and the sides of tbe well end at a depth, of 44 feet from 
the ground level, and then begins a wooden ring which goes to a further depth 
of 17 ft. 2 ins. or 61 ft. 2 ins. from the ground level. The wooden ring consists 
of planks 2 ft. 2 ins. by 2 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ins. Some of the objects excavated from 
this well are in the Patna Museum and one or two in the Oriental Library.” 
Bound the well originally was a circumambulatory passage about 3 feet wide 
paved with bricks, traces of which still exist on the north-west side, where the 
thickness of the enclosing wall is 6 ft. 1 in. The present upper structure of 
the well and the arched windows it contains are patently of Muhammadan 
construction. 

Yuan Chwang, it is believed, identified this well with Asoka’s Hell, which is 
said to have contained fiery cauldrons for torturing hapless prisoners. Accord- 
ing to this account, Asoka was converted to Buddhism through witnessing 
the escape unscathed of a Buddhist monk who had been hurled into this 
furnace and was found afterwards miraculously seated on a lotus flower. The 
same legend (relating to torture) has been mentioned by Col. Waddell in con- 
nexion with a Jain priest of the adjoining temple of iSitala Devi. It is said 
that the priest, named Sudarsana, was flung into a furnace in the neighbour- 
hood by order of the King of Pataliputra ; and that he too remained unscathed, 
and was found seated on a lotus throne ; whereupon the king ordered his 
release, patronised him, and settled him in the immediate vicinity. The present 
popular legend also associates the weU with both heat and hell. Its water 
is greatly venerated but never drunk ; and it is said to be efdcacious as a 
cure for eye-troubles and skin-afiections. The four hot-weather months begin- 
ning with March, when the hot winds set in, comprise the period of special 
worship at the well. On the 8th day of each month during this time large 
numbers of Hindu women and children gather at the spot and make offerings 
of money and flowers, which they throw into the well. Sweetmeats and fruits 
are laid at the windows mentioned above, to be removed by the pujdns ; and 
the worshippers pray for protection against the disfiguring fever of small-pox. 
Standing, as it does, in front of the temple of Sitala, goddess of smaU-pox, 
the well has also come to be associated with this disease. The largest fair 
here is the Agri Mela, held on the 8th day of the month of Ashadha (May- 
June), when over a lakh of people attend and sacrifice goats. There is a 
modern tradition that a heavy piece of wood which was lost in the ocean was 
recovered by a sage in this well; the legend evidently associating the well 
with Patala, or hell, in this instance. The antiquity of the original structure 
seems to be undoubted, but the tradition may be questioned which asserts 
that as far back as 700 years ago it was the custom among newly married 
Muhammadan ofiicials to go to this well and throw in a gold or silver coin,^ 
according to their means. 


1 This tradition is a modem fabrication; Patna was a place of no importance for Muhammadans in the 13th 
century A.D. There is, however, a custom among the local thieves of throwing some metal object in the well 
after a successful robbery. The practice is based on the belief that their secret also becomes ‘ unfathomable ’ like 
fche well. 
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According to Col. Waddell, the Again Kuan “ seems to be a vestige of 
Asoka’s hell, and its position here, between the palace and the old city, and 
adjoining the village Tulsi Mandl, which name implies the market place of 
the king, is in keeping with the possibility that here was the site of the Royal 
slaughter-house or out-kitchen which, as Dr. Kern suggests, was in after-days 
transformed by the life-cherishing Buddhist monies into a hell where Asoka 
wantonly condemned innocent lives to horrible death.” 

Some of the objects recovered from the Agam Kuan were kept in the 
Public Oriental Library of Maulvi Khuda Baldish Wian at Patna. They have 
now been transferred to the local Museum. 

(ff) None. (A) Good, (j) T)ist. Gazet. Patna, 60-61 and 64 ; A. S. R. E. C. (1912-13), 
39; Pataliputra, by M. Ghosh, 46; (A) 23.55, 1028, 2356. 


Patna City. 


No. 32. — (a) Chhotl Pahari. 

(6) About half a mile to south-west of Gulzar Ba^ Railway Station ; (c) Babu Raghunan- 
dan Prasad and others of the place, and Gahanu Bhat as a mujawir of a Muhammadan 
saint’s grave, of which there are few traces now ; {cVj III ; (e) Reign of Afioka. 

(/) Chhotl Pahari is one of the sites which were probably included in 
what is known as the Panch Pahari. It is a low mound spreading to some 
distance, and was identified by Col. Waddell with the hermitage hill of the 
famous Buddhist saint, Upagupta, who is reputed to have converted Asoka to 
Buddhism. It is doubtful if the mound would repay further digging. 

Mr. P. C. Mukerji, it may he mentioned, identified the Chhotl Pahari 
mound as the site of the siupa of the ‘ Past Four Buddhas ’ ; but his views 
have not been generally accepted. 

(^) None. (A) According to the Gazetteer a portion of the mound was once excavated 
and it yielded the ruins of a Buddhist siiepa. These, however, have entirely disappeared 
BOW, and only a few pits are to be seen here and there. The mound is partly overgrown 
with palm and bel trees. 

(j) Dist. Gazet., Patna 205-6 ; A,S.R., E.C. (1915-16), 30-31 ; C.S.R., XI, 157 L.A.M.B., 
232 ; Waddell’s Pataliputra, 15 ; Mukerji’s Report, ] 6. (k) nil. 

No. 33. — (a) Panch Pahari (generally known as the Bari Pahari.) 

(6) The Panch Pahari is included in village Zakariyapur or more properly Nirandanpur 
Kharaimia (in the Revenue books Zakiriyapur or Nirandapur) the first name being that of a 
village a little to the north ; (o) (1) The Nawabs of Guzrl (2) Gahanu Bhat, mujawir of Chhotl 
Pahari and others ; (d) III ; (e) Reign of Afioka. 

(f) The term Panch Pahari is applied to five mounds or bifia which Gol. 
Waddell identified with the five stupas built by Asoka. It now comprises 
the Chhotl and Bari Paharis and perhaps some other smaller mounds in the 
vicinity. The ruins of these mounds run north and south some 3,000 feet in 
length but not more than 600 feet in width. Breaking abruptly, as they do, 
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the level monotony of the plains, these mounds are attributed by the people 
to the agency of spirits or genii of ancient times, “ A Siddha or spirit is 
said to have been carrying a hill through the air for the purpose of forming 
an embankment across the Ganges j but the morning broke just as he reached 
the present site, Pauch Pahari, and as sjoirits cannot work by day, he 
was obliged to drop the hill which broke into five pieces, just as they are 
seen now. ^ Even as late as the time of Akbar, the court historian in a 
reference to the Emperor’s ascent of this mound speaks of it as “ a collection 
of 6 domes. ® On examining the site in 1915, however. Dr. Spooner was un- 
able to trace the five mounds comprising the Paiich Pahari, The Bari Pahari 
mound, which is the largest and highest of all the mounds in the vicinity, 
being 160 feet across and 50 feet high, and stands on two well-defined terraces 

was then selected for ex- 
cavation. A deep bifur- 
cating trench started 
from the east end of 
the site brought to light 
short stretches of walls 
and pavements, a few 
fragments of Chunar 
stone with the character- 
istic Mauryan polish, 
and remnants of two 
brick stupas. All these 
were found “at an un- 
expectedly high level and 
XTa. 66.— Bavl PaiSp uiidei excavation, Pafioh Ptdi5fi, Patna City. the StupUS Were apparent- 
ly built on a high plinth or stylobate of which the core was formed of Jcachcha 
brickwork resembling a subsoil deposit.” One of the stupas was found towards 



1 C.S.R., XI, 157. 

* This was in 983 A,H.= 1575 A.B., when Akbar came with a large army to Patna in order to queU the rebellion 
of Da’ud Sian Kararani. “ The Emperor went out upon an elephant to reconnoitre the fort and the environs of 
the city, and ascended the Panch Pah^I, which is opposite the fort. This Pencil Pahavl or “ five domes,” is 
a collection of old domes {gvinhdz), which the infidels built in old times with hard bricks placed in layers. The 
Af^ans who were on the walls and the bastions of the fortress saw the emperor and his suite as he 'was making hia 
survey, and in their despair and recklessness fired some guns at the Paiich PahayT, hut they did no injury to anyone.’* 
{Tahaqat-i-Akban}, 

Badayuni, the other court historian of Akbar, records that the Emperor came to Patna by boat and that he put 
up at the hoxise of Mun'im JQian, Hian IShanSn, which was situated at Paiich PahSti, 5 or 6 miles {do sih karoh) 
from Patna. From this it would appear that the Pftiich Paliaiu ought to be located west of the fort of Patna (since 
Akbar came from the west) or conversely that the fort of Patna was then situated some five miles to east of the Paiich 
Pahap. This fort was probably that which was built by ^er Shah. The PS^ilch PaliaTi or Bay! Pahari commands 
an uninterrupted view of the country around, especially towards the fort, where most of the intervening land up 
to its walls is low-lying and generally inundated, while being almost devoid of trees j birt its distance from the south- 
west angle of the present fortifications does not exceed If miles. It is of course possible that Sfeer Shah’s original 
fort lay further to the east, and that its material may have been utilized in the construction of the present circuni- 
vallations ; but it is much more probable that Badayuni’s estimate of the distance was exaggerated, and that the 
present fort is substantially identical with that of Sher Bb ah< 

p 2 
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the outer edge of the mound on its eastern side ; the other was farther into 
the mound to south-west of the first. “ From this it appears,” says 

Dr. Spooner, “ that the great mound of Bari Pahari does not conceal one 

mighty stufa as had been supposed, but that it buried rather a group 
of siupas. The position of the two which can be located suggests that 

possibly all five of the stupas which A4oka built are in this single mound 

But obviously no certainty can be attained on such a point until extensive 

excavations can he made in the various old sites of ancient Pafaliputra.” 

In one of the two stupas mentioned above, Dr. Spooner found the relic- 
chamber, which, however, did not yield anything ; in the case of the other, 
circumstances did not permit of the trenches being made wide and deep enough 
to facilitate the search for the relic-chamber. The diameter of the first stupa 
was estimated by Dr. Spooner to be about 80 feet. 

Apart from the few pieces of Mauryan stone already mentioned and a 
few coins etc., the only thing of interest found by Dr. Spooner was a small 
and very early type of trimPna symbol in (?) chalcedony discovered deep 

down in the artificial filling of the plinth beneath the centre of one of the 
stupas. Dr. Spooner thinks that by continuing the trench outward toward 
the fields it may be possible to find the edge of the artificial platform, which, 
as the stone fragments of Mauryan polish indicate, might have been adorned 
with sculptured friezes. It may be mentioned in passing that the late Babii 
P. C. Mukerji proposed to identify the five stupas of Asoka with the mounds 
at Jogipura and in the Lashkari Bibi Garden at Bahadurpur. 

{g) None. (Ji) The mound is very thickly overgrown with jungle and thorny shruhs. 
No traces of walls or bricks anywhere in the trenches dug by Dr. Spooner are now visible. 

(j) Dist. Gazet., Patna 26, 206-06 ; C.S.E., XI, 167-163 and pi. XLI ; A.S.E.E.C., 

fl916-16), 30-33 ; L.A.M.B., 232 ; Waddell’s PataHputra, 16. (k) 1290-1300. 


Patna (Pataliputra). 

No. 34. — (a) Bulandi Ba^. 

(6) North-west of Kumrahar and to north of the East Indian Eailway line ; (c) Gov- 
ernment ; (d) II a ; (e) Mauryan. 

(/) The Bulandi Ba^, a high-lying mango grove situated north-w'est of 
Kumiahar village, is the site whence Col. Waddell in 1903 recovered the valuable 
and interesting cLuasi-Ionian capital now preserved in the Patna Museum. 
The rehc, which belongs to the .Suhga period, was found at a depth of 12 
feet below the surface along with some copper and bronze coins by the side 
of a thick ancient wall. Promising as the site was, its exploration could 
not be resumed until 1915, when a liberal giant for this purpose was generously 
made by the late Sir Satan Tata. 

The excavation of the site was then taken up by Dr. Spooner of the 
Archseological Department, and a long trench was carried north and south 
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"tlirough the centre of the Bagji for a distance of some 900 feet. About 150 
feet north of the southern end of the Ba^ a massive beam of wood was 
disclosed lying across the trench {i.e., east to west) at a very steep angle. 
Some 9 or 10 feet north of this and lying parallel to it, wa.s found another 
slanting beam, the two being joined together by 3 cross or tie beams at 
irregular intervals. The lower ends of the slanting beams descended to a depth 
of at least 24 feet below the surface, while their upper ends were only 10 feet 
or so below it. 

The slanting timbers measured about one foot square, and in line with 
them were found two walls of massive wooden uprights (1 ft. 3 ins. by 1 ft. 10 ins.) 
running eastwards and parallel to each other for a distance of some 24 feet. 

These uprights formed apparently the north and south walls of a structure of 

which the slanting timbers noted above formed the west end. The uprights 

were spaced 5 inches apart and the width of the structure was 12 ft. 4 ins. 
internally and 15 ft. externally. Between the north and south walls, at a depth 
of about 22 feet below the surface, Dr. Spooner came upon the flooring of this 
structure, which was composed of a series of long squared timbers laid north 
and south with their ends fitted into sockets in the upright timbers of the 
walls. These last were found to go 5 feet further doAvn in the soil, that is, to a 
total depth of nearly 27 feet, where they stand on a bed of Kankar founda- 
tions. While the walls disclosed did not extend beyond a length of 24 feet, the 
floor was found to continue for some 350 feet eastward ; and as the ends of the 
timbers composing it were trimmed for insertion into the sockets of the upright 
timbers throughout, it was obvious that the walls had also extended originally 
to the east as far as the trimmed timbers of the floor. In a pit dug at a 
■distance of some 360 feet to east of the slanting structiue mentioned above 
was discovered a series of upright timbers running north and south. Here, 
probably, the walls took a turn to north. 

In May 1923 the excavation of Bulandi Bagji was resumed by Mr. 
Manoranjan Ghosh, Curator of the Patna Museum, and the wmoden 

structure discovered by 
Dr. Spooner was followed 
and cleared for a length 
of some 123 feet. The 
floor timbers were found 
laid like railway sleepers 
almost parallel to each 
other and at distances 
varying from I ft. 2 ins. 
to 1 ft. 9 ins. apart. 
They are about 10 inches 
square and 12 to 13 feet 
long including the pro- 
jecting tenons at their 
ends- 



"Fia. 66. — ^Eloor timbers of a wooden structure exposed during excava- 
tionS} Bulandi Ba^, Patna. 
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The upright pillars near the west end of the structure are about 2 feet 
by 1 foot 3 inches in section. At present they rise to about 9 feet above 
the lower floor timbers, and are faced on the outside with wooden planks 
fixed to the uprights with wooden pegs. In the centre of the walled structure 
and running across the floor sleepers is a single long plank of wood, which 
probably formed the surface of the actual flooring. 

The great depth to which these timbers descend would seem to indicate 
that the wooden structure is assignable to the Mauryan period, and its nature 
suggests that it is conceivably identifiable with the “ massive timber palisades ” 
described by Megasthenes as enclosing Chandragupta’s city of Pataliputra. 

Mr. Ghosh also dug some trial pits to east of the wooden structure, beyond 
the last pit sunk on that side by Dr. Spooner. He could not, however, find 
any traces of the wooden or other structures there, though he descended to 
a depth of 25 feet where virgin soil of a reddish colour was reached. 

North of the wooden structure Mr. Ghosh excavated a space of about 
160 feet by 60 feet, to a depth of 14 to 18 feet, and while he did not meet 
with any buildings here, a large number of minor antiquities were recovered. 

Unhke Kumrahar and other sites at Patna, the Bulandi Ba^ has proved 
exceptionally rich in minor antiquities, which have been recovered in a remark- 
ably well-preserved condition. Some of them were found quite near the surface, 
but the majority were discovered between 7 and 14 feet below the present 
ground level, a few coming from the earher strata. 

The following brief list will give an idea of the nature of the finds from 
the Bulandi Bagh : — 


(1) Gold signet ring, with double-headed makara device (Mauryan). 



Fia. 67. — ^Elaborate doll from Bulandi Bagji 
excavations (Item 13^ i.) 


(2) Some 400 coins of the early reC' 
tangular cast ” type (closely akin in some 
respects to the old punch-marked coins), 
which are not common anywhere in Tndin, 
except at Old Bajgir, where they are 
popularly assigned to Jarasandha. 

(3) Two large ear-buttons of white 
copper. 

(4) A long sword. 

(6) A number of knives in excellent con- 
dition. 

(6) Some metal arrow-heads. 

(7) Metal hair ornaments of curious type. 

(8) A few metal implements. 

(9) A piece of (?) cast iron found 18 
feet below surface. [This is probably 
modern. M. H. K.] 

(10) Numerous pieces of ancient pottery 
embossed with primitive symbols by means 
of an incuse. 
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(11) fragments of highly glazed pottery (black and silver glaze). 

(12) A (juaint round brazier or other vessel for fire, pierced around the 
top with a series of round holes. 


(13) A large and valuable collection of early terracottas including' ainono" 


others (i) an exceptionally 
nary costume with a sort 
(ii) turbaned head of an 
ancient modelling ; (iii) two 



"Fia, 6S. — Ancient chariot-wheel fiom Buland! Bagch 
excavations. (Item 14.) 


elaborate doll wearing an extraordi- 
of apron and with voluminous coiffure ; 

infant, smiling — an excellent piece of 
or three small terracotta heads wearing 
a curious head-dress, folded square and 
draped round the cheeks, giving the 
whole a strikingly Egyptian appearance. 

(14) A complete wooden chariot-wheel ; 
perhaps the most interesting of all the finds 
from Bulandr Ba^. The iron band round 
the hub was still in its place. 

(15) Four wooden sandals. 

(16) Scraps of basket-work. 

(17) Fragments of fine light-blue 
glass. 

(18) A gem of beautiful light-blue 
glass (lens shaped). 


[g) None, {h) Good, (j) Diat. Gazet., Patna, 206 ; Waddell’s Pataliputia, 13-14 ; A.S.E. 
E.C., (1914-16), 48-49, and (1915-16), 27-30. {k) 1071-2, 1269-89, 1691, 1866-72, 2509-10. 


Kumrahar (Pataliputra). 

No. 35. — (a) "Site of the Mauiyan Palace.” 

(b) In a small tract of land between the Kalu tank and Cbaman Taliio, and to west 
of the village of Kumrahar ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (s) 3rd century B. C. 

(/) Kumrahar is a modern village to south of the present city of Patna. 

It lies close to the main road, which follows the East Indian Eailway track 

on the south. The name is, however, popularly applied to a wide stretch of 
country to the immediate south of this road and extending a considerable 

distance to the west of the actual village. Much of this land is raised above 
the general level. Close to the village, to west, on the southern edge of the 
road is an old tank known as the Kalu and some himdred yards to the south 
is another tank called the Chaman taldo. The tanks are shallow with ill- 
defined edges, and become dry in the cold season; but they serve to mark 
off a conspicuously higher tract of land contained between them, forming rough- 
ly a square of about 250 to 300 feet, which marks the site of a Mattryan 

Palace. A cluster of huts hounds this area on the south-east, and an orchard 
on the west ; and in the centre of the tract stands a modern brick-built 
Muhammadan tomb which, with the jungle around it, divides the tract into 
two plots of land; the northern extending from the tomb to the Kalu tank, 
and the southern from behind the tomb to the Chaman tdlcio. 
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In 1902-03, Colonel Waddell dug seVeral pits in the northern hall' of the 

site and recovered some fragments of polished sandstone of Mauryaii work- 
manship. These he proposed to identify as fragments of the Nili Column 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang as having been erected by Asoka in the middle 
of his palace enclosure, and inscribed with a history of the palace city. In 
deciding to re-open the exploration of the Kumrahar site, Dr. Spooner was 

not without hopes that Col. Waddell’s seemingly reasonable theory might prove 
to be correct, and that future excavation might result in the recovery of the 
valuable Nili Column and of a definite clue to the palace of Asoka. 

Dr. Spooner began his excavations early in January 1913, devoting most 

of his attention (in the first season) to the northern half of the site. Close 

to the modern surface of the earth he recovered a maze of ruined brick walls- 


of the late Gupta period extending over the entire area. These went down 
to 7 feet below the surface ; and immediately underneath them was found a- 
belt or layer of black ash or charcoal, about one foot in thickness, which also 
extended over the whole of the northern area. Among these ashes were found, 
scattered all over the locality, numerous bits of polished stone, all showing 
curved surfaces and a vertical cleavage ; and on the discovery that three heaps 
of these stone fragments lay in one line, each 16 feet apart from centre to- 
centre, distances were marked out on all sides, when similar heaps were disclosed 

at equivalent intervals. 
From these indications it 
was concluded that the 
remains were those of a 
pillared hall. Digging be- 
neath certain selected heaps- 
down to 30 feet and more 
failed to reveal the exist- 
ence of any bases or pe- 
destals of pillars, which 
might be expected to have 
remained in situ. But ah 
a depth of 16 feet a thin 
layer of bluish clay was- 
met with containing frag- 

I'la. 70. — ^PatalTputra excavations ; view sliowiag ash-funnels where j. sl j x *1 

■■ pillars originally stood. ments of wood, etc., mixed 

up in it. This was thought to mark the level of a large wooden platform. 

Below the heaps of pohshed stone fragments were invariably found ash circles, or 

ash funnels, which descended to a depth of 8 or 9 feet till they reached the 

level of the probable wooden platform indicated by the thin layer of blue clay 

mentioned above. Between the upper ash stratum and the blue clay was a solid 

layer of hard, dark, silt-hke earth mixed with a small quantity of straw (bJiusa). 

Outwardly it resembled the virgin soil or riverine deposit, but the ihusa made it 

quite clear that it was in reality a filhng of sun-dried bricks, crushed and 

pomaded. This filling was done in order to raise the floor level of the hall 
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and tlius give it a more commanding appearance. No traces of liuman habita- 
tion were found between the upper ash stratum and the lower layer of blue 

clay, except in the ash-funnels, and these yielded fragments of polished stone 
pillars, brick-bats and some minor antiquities. ^ Prom the presence of these 
fragments in the ash-funnels, and from the fact that piles of pohahed stone 
fragments were located at regular distances of 15 feet from each other on aU. 
sides, and again, that below each pile of stone fragments were invariably found 
ash-cylinders. Dr. Spooner came to the conclusion that the stone pillars which 
supported the Mauryan hall had all, with a single exception, sunk to a depth 
which efiectively precluded their ever being brought to light again. Boring 

down through the ash-funnels to a depth of 100 feet failed to disclose traces 

of any pillars ; and in support of his sinkage theory Dr. Spooner pointed out 
the extremely soft nature of the alluvium, as testified to by the boring processes ; 
42 feet in a day could be probed here at the Kumrahar site as against 14 
feet only in the ordinary soil of the Gaya and Patna Districts. 

According to Dr. Spooner, the sinkage had commenced long before the 
building was totally destroyed by a conflagration which occurred in the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. Prom the vertical cleavage of the stone fragments he 
concluded that they must have been split by fire. 

Only one pillar was discovered of which more than half the original length 
remained ; and this Dr. Spooner regarded as the exception to the rule of sink- 

age at Patna and ae 
further evidence in sup- 
port of his hypothesis. 
The upper ash-stratum 
was considered to have 
been caused by the 
burning of the wooden 
floor and superstructure, 
the lower layer of blue- 
clay by the decay of 
the wooden platform on 
which the stylobate was 
erected. The so-called 
Gupta walls found near 

the surface and descend- 
Pira, 69. — ^Pataliputra ezcavations : view from N. showing position of the . i .c « j i. 

only existing pQlai. ing to a depth of 7 feet 

below it were probably built in about the 8th century A.D. ; and it appears- 

that the debris which must have collected over the ash-stratum during the thousand 

years that elapsed between the burning of the palace and the erection of the 

upper walls was cleared away by the builders of these walls when their founda- 



1 The stone fragments were found in the ash-funnels at varying depths— hut they all lay “circle- wise follow- 
ing the outline of the sinking columns.’* The brick-bats had fallen from the walls afterwards oonstruoted over the 
ash-stratum. 


Q 
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tioDS were laid on the ashes. The tops of the stone pillars were probably at 
that time concealed a few inches below the ashes ; but as the pillars sank, perhaps 
at a rate of 1 foot or so in 10 years, the walls began to sag downward into 
the cavities left by the sinking columns, and as this was considered an unlucky 
omen, the jdace was soon deserted — never to be re-inhabited again. In the eastern 
portion of the site, just about the Gupta level, Dr. Spooner discovered a rough 
pavement consisting of polished stone fragments ; and close to it were found a 
few fragments of a broken pillar base. As all the other fragments belonged 
to tile tops of the pillars, Dr. Spooner inferred that the Gupta builders must 
have dug out one of the sinking columns, and finding no use for it, they broke 
it into numerous fragments for use in the pavement. 

The solitary pillar recovered in the excavations was found lying in a re- 
cumbent position. Its upper end was some 3 feet higher than the lower, 

which was some 2 feet 
above the wooden plinth 
of the stylobate, and 
which therefore, says Dr. 
Spooner, must have rested 
on a pedestal some 40 
inches high. No pedestal 
however could be found. 
The pillar is broken at 
its upper end, but the 
lower portion is entire for a 
length of 14 ft. 3 ins. It is 
smooth and polished right 
down to the base, leaving 
only one inch rough for 
Fig. 71. — ^Pataliputra excavations; Mauryan piUar disclosed. insertion into the SOCket 

hole. The bottom of the column bears some symbols and mason’s marks, among 
which are 3 rows of triple circles and the symbol 4. Dr. Spooner points out 
that the difierence between this symbol and that used at Behistun in Persia 
lies only in the roundness of the loop in the latter, and suggests that Persians 
or Medes may possibly have been employed at Kumrahar. Some 5 feet above 
the base of the pillar are 4 square bosses in relief projecting sHghtly from 
the shaft. They are not equidistant from each other ; but if the pedestal 
of 40 ins. is included they would have been level with the upper surface of the 
Icachcha stylobate and thus may possibly have marked the floor level of the 
pillared hall. Altogether 8 rows of pillars (or more precisely, piles of stone 
fragments indicative of them) were found. Six of these rows had ten pillars each, 
one had only seven, and the 8th only five pillars. In plan, says Dr. Spooner, 
the hall resembles the “ Hall of a Hundred Columns ” at Persepohs ; and as 
the ash-funnels and stone fragments are spread over a large area, he conceived 
it probable that this hall contained originally 15 rows of pillars with 16 pillars 
in each row, set at distances of 15 feet from each other, centre to centre. 
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In the square bays formed by these columns Dr. Spooner discovered (at 
a depth of 18 ft. below the surface) 168 subsidiary circles of dark .silt, all of vary- 
ing diameters and located in the bays without any system or order. There 
were 6 or 7 of them in each bay. They were not very deep, and one of 

them yielded a colossal stone head of archaic type. From this Dr. Spooner 
inferred that the subsidiary circles were caused by the sinking of sculptures 

on round pedestals which both decorated and supported the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
storeys of the hall, the stone columns carrying the weight of the uppermost 
roof only. As a parallel, Dr. Spooner points to the has relief of the curious 

structure which Fergusson cabs Talar and which is ilisplayed on the portals 
of the Throne-room at Persepolis and on the sculptured facade of the tomb 
of Darius at Nak^-i-Rustam. In this relief numerous figures are shown sup- 
porting the upper storeys on their upraised arms. That this was the case 

here in Pataliputra is suggested not only by the subsidiary circles and the 

colossal head from one of them, but also from a seal recovered from the site 
which bears the resemblance of a three-storeyed hall. Dr. Spooner further sug- 
gests that this and other similar halls of Pataliputra and other places appear 
to be described as ‘ sahhds ’ in the Mahabharata, where they are attributed 

to supernatural agency in the person of the famous Asura Maya.^ Of one 
particular sabhd, the Mahabharata says that it was not upheld on columns 
but on countless radiant heavenly figures of unequalled splendour, “ while of 

another we are told that ‘ 8,000 of the RdksJiasas called EiMaras do guard 

the hall and do uphold it.’ The evidence is as clear as it is conclusive.” 
Not a single sculpture was found up to a depth of 56 feet immediately below 
these subsidiary circles, and Dr. Spooner inferred from this that the sculptures 
had sunk not vertically but with a slight inclination to one side or the other. 

Both the 226 columns of the great hall and the innumerable sculptures 

which have Hkewise dis- 
appeared, are believed 
to have stood originally 
on the top of the 
Tiochclm stylobate some 
8 feet below the present 
surface of the ground. 

To the south of the 
area occupied by the 
pillared hall were 
brought to light, 15 feet 
below the smface, seven 
wooden platforms, each 
measuring 30 feet long, 
5 ft. 4 ins. broad and 

]?ia. 72. — ^Pataliputra excavations ; wooden platforms, from S. W. 4 ft. 6 illS. tMck between 

their bases and tops. They were incredibly well preserved, and appeared just as 

1 Dr. Spooner suggests that this name is another form of Ahum. Mazda. 

Q 2 
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smooth, as they could have been in Mauryan times. They were secured by 
upright wooden posts along the edges and also down the centre at intervals. 
These upright posts overtopped the j)latforms, and although they had sufiered 
severe decay, their lower portions, which descended to a further depth of 5 ft. 
7 ins. below the bases of the platforms, were in absolutely pristine condition 
where they were so embedded. 

At either end of each of the outer logs forming the long sides of the 
platforms was a rectangular cutting which penetrated only one-half the depth 

of the log. These cut- 
tings taken collectively 
formed vertical lines of 
square holes or grooves 
at both ends of each 
platform, and could only 
have served for the 
support of something 
inserted into them. 
Five of the platforms 
were situated in line 
with the estabhshed 
rows of pillars, but the 
remaining two were not 
in such alignment, while 

Eio. 73. — ^Pataliputra excavations ; one of the wooden platforms opened 

showing details of oonstruotion. One 01 those twO WaS 

-close beside another of the seven. From these and other considerations Dr. 
Spooner concluded that the platforms must originally have stood free. Their 
tops were at about the same level as the floor of the pillared hall ; but whether 
they were Mauryan or earlier could not be decided. 

The west face of one of the platforms was found cut through vertically 
in a wide semicircle, and below this semicircle was a shallow, circular brick- 
.lined pit, the bricks of which (11 ins. by 10 ins. by 2 ins.) were supported on a 
-collar of wood some 3 feet below its own edge. It was not the base of a later 
•well ; for no remains of its upper portion were met -with in the upper strata. 

As to the purpose of this well and of the group of platforms, it is not 
possible to say anything definitely. Rumour credited the platforms with being 
treasure chests, and to make sure that they did not really conceal anything 
•of value, Dr. Spooner opened one of them. No ca-vity of any kind appeared 
•anywhere : the platform was found to be merely a solid accumulation of logs 
■put together so neatly and accurately that the very lines of jointure were 
indis-tingnishable. The logs were afterwards re-laid in position with scrupulous 
•care and the platform was restored to its original condition, so far as this 
was possible ; and the platforms were then all completely re-buried. 

The mound to south-ea.st of the pillared hall (Site 2 ) was not examined. 
But in the mound to west of the hall (designated site No. 3 by Dr. Spooner) 
were brought to light " two fairly superficial layers of brick remains, one of 
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mediasval date apparently, the other possibly of Kushana times ” ; while abund- 
ant indications were also met to prove that the monument which occupied 
this site originally was a Mauryan building, pre.sumably contemporary with 
the pillared hall; for among the finds recovered at this site were some large 
and massive Mauryan bricks and numerous small fragments of polished stone, 
which must also be Mauryan. These exhibit regular fiat surfaces and sharp 
right-angled comers. Most of them are plain, but a few are carved, one show- 
ing a vine scroll with a bunch of grapes, and another bearing the single Brahmi 
letter ma. 

In the eastern portion of the south edge of the terrace {i.e. site No. 4) 
were traced several stretches of what appeared to be the boundary waU. It 
was about 11 feet in thickness and had apparently been constructed on a 
foundation of wooden piles. The blue clay marking the decay of the wood 
went down to a great depth, and was successfully tiaced for long di.stances 

all round the site. Dr. Spooner considered it an established fact that there 
was a boundary to the palace area in ancient times. 

In site No. 6 (to north of site No. 4) were discovered several walls of 
large-size bricks standing to a considerable height in places, and going down 
to a depth of 16 feet below the surface. They were of a later date and 
showed traces of sinkage here and there. The discovery, however, of numerous 
stone fragments of Mauryan date, and of a piece of a Mauryan door-jamb 

with beautifully polished ef&gies in high relief, left little doubt that these later 

walls stood on the site of some Mauryan building. To west of the excavated 
area of site 6 was found a single circular discoloration of columnar shape at 
nbout 8 feet below the surface. This discoloration, according to Dr. Spooner, 
was the result of the sinking of an isolated column, which might have borne 
an inscription. The boring tube was driven down the centre of this circle 
to a depth of 80 feet, and again to the same depth a little to the east ; but 
no traces of the pillar could be found. It was therefore inferred that the 

pillar had not maintained its vertical position in the course of sinking. 

As a result of the excavation at Kumrahar Dr. Spooner was able 

to estabhsh that the pillared hall of Pataliputra was in close agreement with 
-the Hall of a Hundred Columns at Persepolis, and that the momads adjacent 
to it are in simila T agreement with the corresponding structures of the Perse- 
politan complex ; and again that all these buildings were almost certainly 

grouped, as at Persepolis, within a definite confined space of generally similar 
configuration. Some scholars do not accept the sinkage theory of Dr. Spooner. 

Of the minor antiquities recovered during the excavation the following 

may he mentioned : — 

From Site 1. 

(1) Fragment of sandstone polished on both sides and with one face de- 
corated with very narrow flutings (Mauryan). 

(2) Stone slab with a beautiful tri-raina design resting on the Wheel of 

the Law (Sunga). 

(3) Large Boddhisattva image of Mathura school (Kushan), 
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(4) Small fragments of polished and unpolished railing stones recovered 
from the two tanks north and south of Kumrahar. 

(5) Some terracotta figures of early date (Mauryan or Suhga). 

(6) Numerous clay sealings of which one or two are old, but the majority 
belong to the Grupta period. 

(7) Inscribed stone fragment (4J ins. by 

3 ins. by 2 ins.) possibly from the tri-ratna 
slab. The inscription consists of 3 letters 
in Brahini characters reading va da 6, 

the last being a numeral (Mauryan or 
iSiuiga). 

(8) A matrix bearing a trio of very 
archaic symbols, found 18 feet below 
the surface. Probably 3rd century B.O. 

(9) Seal with the legend 6opalasa= 

“(Seal of) Gopala” (Suhga). The seal 

resembles in size and shape the type 
which became popular at a later age 
and which bears such a curious resem- 

blance to the modern departmental seals 

ElO. 74. — Seal No. 2, from Kumrahar. (Item 6.) j. . i /n , p t n . 

of the Govermnent of India. 

(10) 69 coins ranging from the time of the early punch-marked and primitive 
cast coins to Shah ’Alam, but with a wide gap between the Guptas and the 
Muhammadans. 

One of them is a large thin round copper coin in poor condition, which 

is believed to be a unique form of the coinage of Kosam in the 2nd century 

B.G. There are 3 coins of the Mitra 
Dynasty, the best specimen being one 
of Indra Mitra, and two only of the 
Gupta Djmasty, which are duplicates 
of a rare copper coin of Chandra Gupta 
II, Vikramaditya (37S-413 A.D.). 

From Site No, 3. 

(Mound to west of the pillared hall.) 

(1) A number of small fragments of 
greemsh-blue tile work, (2) A copper 
wire once covered with gold leaf, (3) 
A copper leafof vine creeper, (4) A 
coiling tendril in bright biUon wire, 
(5) A hoard of 52 Kushan copper 
coins, containing coins of Kadphises 
II, Kanishka, and Huvishlca, (6) Oval 
terracotta plaque (5 ins. long) bearing, 

Eio. 7F. — ^Pa^aliputia excavations ; Terracotta plaq.ue apparently, a picture of the Bodh- 

of the Bocih-Gaya temple (?). (Item No. 6.) Gaya Temple in the Centre, with figure 
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of Buddha seated inside. Planking the temple are two standing figures within 
a railing. Around the edge is an elaborate tracery of trees interspersed with 
little bosses or stupas. 

From Site i. 

(1) Two gold coins of Kushan type ; one of Vasudeva and one of a later king. 

(2) Several small fragments of a stone slab bearing curious chisel marks, 
which probably served as decoration. Dr. Spooner ascribes the decoration to 
the Cheros. 

(3) Terracotta head from a plaque (Early). 


From Site 6. 

(1) Upper half of a terracotta plaque showing a female figure with 
elaborate head-dress. Ploral ornament in the background is characteristic of 
jSuhga and Maurya periods. 

(2) Terracotta head with peculiar high flat-topped head-dress ,* 6 ft. 6 ins. 
below surface. 


(3) Hollow terracotta mask. 

(4) Head of a small Buddha figure in terracotta, probably from a plaque. 
(6) Large crude female doll with 4 legs. The modelling is extremely rough. 



]?IG. 76. — Ptttaliputra excavatioua ; 
amall Buddha head. (Item 4.) 


(6) Oval piece (seal or token) of dark green 
glass with indistinct lettering of the oldest form 
of Brahmi in high relief. 

(7) Two discs of glass. One is oval, the other 
is roundish. Both show the same legend Aslii- 
grdbi in early BrahmL The letters are in relief. 

(8) Heavy globular token of baked clay with 
faint impress of a signet. Hour letters of legend, 
too faint to make out. Device clearly a form 
of the Persian fire-altar motif, like those found 
on certain seals recovered from Basarh in 1912. 

(9) Four sealings showing the ins^nia of the 
monasteries at Samath, namely, the two recumbent 
deer flanking the Wheel of the Law, One of them 
has a legend reading hriTiai-viMra-lMIcsliu-- 


mngJidsya, meaning " (seal) of the community of monks in the great monastery 

of » But the best specimen has a clear legend reading Sri-suapi-hrihad- 

vihdm-hMJcshi-sanghastja. The name of the monastery is lost in both cases. 
The seals are assignable to the Gupta period, and were found less than 3 feet 


below the surface. j, , i. 

(10) Matrix of baked clay hearing the legend Fui(Thaniksh%tasa=- seal of 

Buddharakshita ” in Brahmi characters of the most primitive form. The letters 


are positive. . , , ,, , , , 

(11) Seal hearing the Buddhist creed in the lower half, and a complete 

^mpa containing a figme of Buddha and flanked by two Bodhisattvas above. 

(12) Stone fragment hearing the legend Chero, 
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(13) Torso of a highly polished figure in the round showing the girdle 
of the lower garment. Hand (of a lost companion) on the proper left side 
of the back. (Mauryan.) 

(14) Similar, but smaller, torso of a female figure in the round. Highly 
polished. Beaded girdle. Thick rope-Uke cord depends from the shoulder. 

(15) Arm and hand of a figure, anatomically incorrect. Three bracelets 
on the forearm. 

(16) Thigh portion of a larger figure in the round. Polish has disappeared.. 
On the left hip is a cylindrical pouch divided into 10 segments and supported 
by a cord slung around the waist. 

(17) fragment of a diminutive Mauryan image in relief showing upper half 
of a standing male figure. Chaun in the right hand on shoulder; stalk of 
lotus (now lost) in the left. No polish is traceable ; but the material and 
workmanship leave no doubt as to its date. Pound in the rampart near site 
3, south-west of the mound. 

(18) Two fragments of stone possibly from a sixteen-sided Persepolitan 
capital. 

(19) Numerous fragments of stone umbrella discs, with exceptionally high 
polish. Decorated with a series of parallel or radiating ribs. 

(20) A most beautifully worked gold bead ; part of a bracelet. “It is 
about one inch long, hollow and tubular, and all along it are delicate ribbings- 
crested with that minute granulation peculiar to the early period.” 

(21) Plat gold disc showing radiating rays of the sun, each ray bearing 
a line of the same delicate granulation which the head (No. 20) displays. Hole 
in the centre. Possibly a nose-button. Hardly later than the second century 
B.C. (found 11 ft. 10 ins. below surface). 

(22) Many of the nnmerons potsherds recovered at the site are decorated 
and some of them bear the figures of the sun or a star and the Persian fire- 
altar impressed upon them. These show Persian influence. The tract where- 
they were found is locally known as the Maunl JPoMar. Dr. Spooner argues 
that Maum in Sanskrit is used fox a silent man “ and in the Bhavishya 
Purana, which describes the coming of the Magi to this country in late Epic 
times, this special term of Maunl is applied to them by way of nickname,, 
the Hindus having dubbed them ‘ Silentiaries ’ because of their curious rule 
of eating in silence — a peculiarity which Sir Dorab Tata tells me is still main- 
tained among the Paxsis of the modern age. Mavm Pohhar, therefore, means 
* The Magian’s Pool and it is doubly significant that such a name as this 
should be preserved by the illiterate people of the neighbourhood, where all 
my other evidences have themselves so plainly pointed to the Magian character 
of the site, and that in this very place upon the edge, as it were, of this 
‘ The Magian’s Pool,’ we should have found this mass of sacred pottery with 
Zoroastrian emblems. The harmony between Maunl Pokhar and the Persian 
fire-altar upon its banks would seem complete.” 

The antiquities recovered from the site are exhibited in the Patna Museum.. 

(</) None beyond those engraved on some of the minor antiquities described above. 
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(^) The excavated site of the palace is generally under water. A few of the timber 
platforms and some small conical mounds with stone fragments may, however, be seen in the 
hot season. The large column is now placed on higher ground in the Kumrahar garden. 

( 9 ) Dist. Gazet. Patna, 17-19, 204-05 ; A.S.E. (1912-13), 63-86 ; A.S.E.,E.C. (1912-13), 
65-61 ; (1913-14), 45-74 ; (1914-15), 45-60 ; Waddell’s Pataliputra, 19-21 ; Mukerji’s Eeport, 
18-19. (Jk) 1029-1083, 1136-1159, 1232-41, 1377-82. 

Patna (Bankipore). 

No. 36. — (a) The Gola or Granary. 

(&) On the Patna-Dinapur Eoad opposite the Girl’s High School ; (c) Government ; (d) 
IIo ; (e) 1784-1786. 

(/) The most prominent and the most curious building in Bankipore ia 
the Old Government Granary known as the Gola or Golghar. It is a large 

domical brick building 
standing on a phnth 2 ft. 
9 ins. high which forma 
a running platform 5 ft. 
4 ins. wide around the 
base of the dome. The 
building resembles an 
inverted beehive or the 
half of an egg in shape, 
and is 96 feet high in- 
cluding the base. It haa 
four small doors, one in 
each quadrant, which 
now open outwards as a 
result of later altera- 
tions, though originally 

Pig. 77.— The Gola or Granary, Bankipore, Patna. 

inwards. The walls are 12 ft. 4 ins. thick through the passages at the basei 
which are provided with iron gates at the outer ends. Two spiral stairways 
of 139 steps each lead to the top of the dome, where a small circular open- 
ing was left for pouring in grain. But the building, though specially erected 
after the great famine of 1770 for the provident storage of cereals, was never- 
so used, and is now utilised as a godown for Government tents and furniture,. 
The space covered by the huge dome is 109 feet in diameter (internally). 
The dome is remarkable for its reverberating echo, which answers to the- 
slightest sound, a whisper at one side being clearly repeated at the opposite- 
side. The Gazetteer mentions that Jang Bahadur of Nepal ascended to the- 
top of the dome on horseback by one stairway and came down by the- 
othei. Some people do not believe the story but in fact such a feat is well 
within the powers of a good hiU pony. The stair to the vrest has now 
been closed. 
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The ciicular space at the top commands an excellent view of the suiTound- 

ing country. Enclosed by a brick wall, it measures 10 ft. 9 ins. across. The hole 

in its centre (2 ft. 7 ins. in diameter) which was intended for pouring in grain from 
the top has been closed with a stone slab. Distances in Bankipore are general- 
ly calculated from the Gola, which forms a prominent land-mark for a con- 
siderable distance and is especially conspicuous along the river. 

(jf) (i) Flanking the northern entrance of the gateway are two inscriptions, one in Eng- 
lish and the other in Persian. The English inscription reads as follows ; — 

“In part of a general plan ordered by the Governor General and Conncil, 20th of 
January 1784, for the perpetual prevention of famine in these provinces, this granary was 
erected by Captain John Garstin, Engineer. Completed on the 20th July 1786, First filled, 

and pubhcly closed by ” The storehouse has never been filled and so the blank 

in the inscription remains. 

(ii) The inscription in Persian is only a translation of the English record. The build- 
ing is called “ Ganj ” in this inscription. 

{h) Good, ii) Heber’s India, I, 315-317 ; S.A.B., Patna, 69-70 ; L.A.M.B., 236-238 *, 

Dist. Gazet., Patna 180-81. {k) 2888. 


Rajgir. 

No. 37. — (a) Old Ea]'glr. 

(6) In a broad valley enclosed on all sides by lofty hills ; (c) Nawwab Dilawar ’All Khan 
Zamindar of Eajgir, and others ; {d) II, o and III ; [e) The outer walls of the city were built in 
pre-historic tunes. The latest building in the old town was the Jaina Math (1780) which 
was dismantled when the brick mound supporting it was excavated to disclose the present 
Maniyar Mafh monument. 

(/) Containing, as it does, some of the oldest structural remains in India, Eajgir 
can claim to be one of the most interesting places in the district, and indeed 
in the whole of the Province of Bihar. It was originally the capital of Jara- 
sandha, a pre-historic King of Magadha who is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
as taking a prominent part in the great War commemorated in that epic. 
The town was then known as ‘ Gicivraj or the mountain-girt city, a name 
which also occurs in the Eamayana. "We learn from the Mahabharata that 
two of the Pandava brothers, Bhim and Arjun, accompanied by Krishna, the 
divine hero, entered Girivraj in disguise and forced Jarasandha to meet Bhim 
in single combat. The struggle, it is said, extended over a period of twenty 
eight days and nights, and in the end the Asura king was overpowered and 
slain. The AMard or “ wresthng-ground ” where the match was held is still 
shown and is locally known as the Ean-bhumi^ of Jarasandha. After the 
defeat and death of Jarasandha we hear nothing of Girivraj for many 
centuries ; until in historic times, the Sai6unaga king, Bimbisara (519-491 B.C.), 
made his capital in the valley enclosed by the lofty bills which were, and 
are stiU, crowned by cyclopean fortifications reputed to be of Jarasandha’s 

> The soil of this tract is very white on the surface and reddish in the pits. Tradition says that it was washed 
■with milk hy Jarasandha every day. The HindGs use the earth for iilak and believe that besmearing the body 
-with this earth greatly increases one’s strength. 
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time. Bimbisara was a contemporary of the Buddha, who paid freq[uent visits 
to Rajgir and the neighbourhood, “it was here that Buddha studied under 
the Brahmans Aiara and Uddaka, and here after the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, he used to spend his time in retreat, his favourite resorts being the 
Venuvana or Bamboo Grove near the hot springs, and the hill called Gridhra- 
kuta or the Vulture’s Peak, now known as Chhathagiri. At Il£i.jglr he often 
preached and taught, king Bimbisara being among his disciples ; here too a 
Jaina^ ascetic made a pit of fire and poisoned the rice which Buddha was 
asked to eat ; and it was here that Devadatta attempted to take his life, 
a crime for which he is punished in the Buddhist hell ” 

“ After the death of Buddha ( cir. 483 B.C.), the first great Buddhist council 
was held here in the Sattapanni cave to fix the tenets of the Buddhist faith ; 
and Ajatasatru, Bimbisara ’s successor, built a new capital® to the north of 
the old city and erected a great stupa over Buddha’s ashes. Shortly after 
this, on the foundation of Pataliputra by Udaya (cir.' 434 B. C.) B.ajgir ceased 
to be the royal residence, but it continued to be an important place of pil- 
grimage. Mahendra, the brother of Asoka, lived an anchorite’s life in a hermit- 
age on the Vulture’s Peak ; and Asoka himself, we are told, died on one of 
its sacred hills (231 B.C.). In the fifth century A. D. it was visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian, according to whose account the old city was desolate 
and without inhabitants, but in the new city — ^that of Ajatasatru — ^there were 
two great monasteries, and the stfipa built over the ashes of Buddha was 
stiU standing. This site, however, was also destined to be deserted ; for in the 
seventh century Yuan Chwang, another Chinese pilgrim {cir. 637 B.C.), found 
that though the inner walls were still standing, the outer walls were in ruins ; 
the sole inhabitants were Brahmans, and they numbered only 1,000. The 
place was still, however, a popular centre of pilgrimage, and numerous temples 
had been constructed round the sacred springs.” 

The ancient city of Bimbisara was known aa Ku^agarapura, or the city, the home 
of Kuki grass. This is now known as Old Rajgir; while the capital of Aja- 
ta^atru, of which the fort walls may be seen near the Inspection Bungalow 
is known as New Rajgir — ^names as old as the days of Pa Hian and Yuan 
Chwang. The modern name Rajgir is obviously derived from Raj agriha, a 
name which was probably given to the town by Ajatasatru when he built 
the new town to north of the Old Capital, ox perhaps by the Saisunaga Kings 
when they made that place their capital. 

The outer walls . — The oldest remains extant at Rajgir are the outer walls of the 
Old City extending over a length of some 25 to 30 miles along the crests of the 
hills, a distance which approximately agrees with the estimate of 150 li given 

^ !Raj^r is one of the most sacred places of pilgrimage, not only for the iBuddidsts but also for the Jainas and 
Hindus. The Jainas have several temples on each of the five hills of Bajgir. Hindds generally go there to bathe 
in the Hot Springs at the foot oithe Vaibhara and Vipula Hills. Every three 7 ears, in the inteicalaiy month, 
a large bathing fair is held whioh continues for a full month ; and on certain partioulaT festivals such as 
the Somavati Amavasya, thousands of Hindus gather from the neighbouring villages to take a dip in each of the 
sacred springs. The bathing fair seems to have oii^nated in Mediaeval times. 

^ Other accounts ascribe the n&w city to Bimbisara ; but see Legge’s Travels of Fa Hian, p. 81. 
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by Yuan Cliwang. The plan, position and extent of the walls will best be 
appreciated by a reference to the Survey Map accompanying, hut something 
must be said about the construction of these pre-historic memorials — the 
earliest structural remains that we know of in India. “ The faces of the walls 
are built of massive undressed stones between three and five feet in length, 
carefully fitted and bonded together, while the core between them is composed 
of smaller blocks less carefully cut and laid with chips or fragments of stone 
packing the interstices between them. No mortar or cement is visible any- 
where in the stone work. 

“ The fortifications are standing to their greatest height on the east and 
west of the Banganga Pass, where their elevation is between eleven and twelve 
feet. On the rest of Sona-giri, and on Vaibhara-giri, Vipula-giri, and Batna- 
giri, the walls are much ruined and seldom rise higher than seven or eight 
feet. Prom the fact that, where the height of between eleven and twelve feet 
is reached, the walls are invariably finished off with a course of small stones, 
and that there are no fallen blocks of stone lying near, we may assume tliat 
this was the original height of the massive masonry described above. Above 
this substructure, there was no doubt a superstructure composed either of small- 
er stone work or of bricks baked or unbaked, or possibly of wood and stone 
or brick combined, 

“ The thickness of the fortifications varies somewhat on the different hills. 
The usual thickness is 17 ft. 6 ins. but the wall flanking the east side of the Ban- 
ganga Pass is only 14 ft. at its beginning, increasing to 16 ft. 6 ins. higher up, while 
the stretch on the east slope of the Vaibhara hill is some two feet above the 
average in width. 

“ A noticeable feature of the fortifications are bastions attached to the 
■outside of the walls, wherever especial strength was required. Sixteen such 
structures have been observed, of which seven occur at the BSnganga Pass : 
namely, four on the west and three on the east side. They are sohd rect- 
angular buildings constructed after the same fashion as the wall and built 
on to it at irregular intervals. In plan, they measure from 47 ft. to 60 ft. long 
Iby 34 ft. to 40 ft. broad, the long side always coinciding with the face of the wall 
on to which they abut. They rise to the same height as the wall and, like it, 
were, no doubt, provided with superstructures which have now disappeared. 
The distances between the bastions on the west of the Banganga defile are 
go ft., 168 ft. and 186 ft. respectively ; those on the east being 140 ft. and 
146 ft. 

" Of the remaining seven bastions which stiU exist, four belong to the 
outer northern gate of the Old City, and are marked on the sketch plan (accom- 
panying). The one just above the northern gate on Yipula-giri is much dilapi- 
dated, while the other one on the same hill, further to the north, is even more 
ruined. Of the two on Vaibhara-giri, the one immediately above the stone- 
house is well preserved, but of the other, which is situated opposite the north- 
ern entrance and straight above the Godavari stream, only a few traces 
remain. The other three bastions are on the Vaibhara-giri ; the first about 160 
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■paces west of the last of the four shrines on the summit, the second about 
300 paces further on, and the last one nearly opposite the site of Sattapanni Hall, 

“ Another interesting feature about the outer fortifications of the Old 
'<lity are stairs, or rather ramps, built in the thickness of the wall along its 
inner face, in order to give access to the top. Only nine such ramps have 
BO far been observed, and they are all in the stretch of wall running along 
the northern side of Sona-giri up to a point a little beyond the Jaina shrine, 
which is built on its summit. These ramps measure approximately 5 ft. 6 ins. wide, 
.and 16 ft. long. They occur at quite irregular intervals the distances between 
i;he nine noticed being 74 ft., 192 ft., 140 ft., 86 ft., 30 ft., 240 ft., 35 ft., and 
-480 ft. respectively, starting from the northern end. 

“ The defences described above were further supplemented, possibly at a 
later date, by separate watch-towers erected at various prominent points on 
-dihe hills, viz., one just above the hot springs, and the other nearly midway 
between it and the group of shrines on the summit. The former of these 
has been rightly identified with the Pippala stone-house, described by the 
■Chinese pilgrims .... Pour other watch-towers of a similar kind may be seen on 
-the Vipula-giri, and another on the easternmost peak of Ratna-giri,”^ 

Of the main gates in the outer city walls, traces of only one on the north 
are visible. There must have been some more, and one was probably at the 
Banganga Pass, but all traces of them have vanished. Both on the north 
side of the city and on either side of the BSnganga Pass the fortifications 
"have been strengthened with much care. 

About the middle of the Banganga stream, at the north foot of the 
"Odaya-giri hill, are two prominent tamarind trees. To their south-west are a few 
BTnfl.11 pools of greenish water ; and between the trees is clearly -visible the 
south face of an embankment running east to west for a length of some 25 
feet, apparently but a small portion of the original, which extended much fur- 
ther in each direction. Opposite to this, on the south, may be seen the north 
face of a stone abutment built against the hill, which continues to west for 
about 100 feet and then bends towards the south along the foot of the hill. 
The masonry of these embankments is more carefully constructed than that of 
the outer city wall close by, and the suggestion offers itself that here perhaps 
was once built a bridge across the stream, the water of which was first divert- 
ed by the northern embankment to flow close against the hiU. Once on the 
'hill side, wayfarers could easily make their way across the rocks over to the 
plains on the south side of the hills. 

The north gate of the outer city wall was some 250 feet north-east of the 
temple of Jwala Devi, on the east bank of the Gomti-Godavari stream, right 
at the foot of the Vipula-giri. The modern road from Rajgir now passes 
through the old gate, the position of which is marked by a small mound of 
debris on the west and a single course of large unhewn blocks on the east 
forming the west face of the eastern jamb. The passage through the gate 
-was some 30 feet deep, and the north and south faces of the east wall can 

1A.S.E. (1006-06), 88-90. 
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be readily traced for some 80 feet. In continuation of this wall and higher up 
on the bill side, are two large bastions of the old fortifications, the lower one 
of which is crowned by a small modern temple known as the Ganesa mandir. 

Historically, however, 
the most important 
portion of the outer wall 
is that section of it which 
stretches right across the 
south-eastern valley from 
the summit of Gdaya-giri 
to that of Chhata-giri, 
and links together the 
lines of fortifications 
along the southern and 
northern hills. About 
the middle of the valley, 
(where the inner city wall 
bends out in a semicircle) 
it joins the inner wall. 



Figi. 78. — North Gate (from N.)i Old fort, Rajglr. 


leaving only a narrow moat between them, and then bends a little^ and 
continues its progress towards the east for about a mile, again taking a 
sharp turn to north until it reaches the foot of Chhata-giri. !Prom this point 
up to the summit of Chhata-giri this wall is known as the “ Bimbisara 
Eoad.” 

Yuan Chwang tells us that when Bimbisara was about to visit Buddha 
on Mt. Gridhrakuta, he raised a number of men to accompany him ; that “ they 
levelled the valleys and spanned the precipices, and with the atones made a 
staircase about 10 paces wide and 5 or 6 li long.” “ This road of Bimbisara,” 
says Sir John Marshall, “ still affords the most convenient footway through 
the jungle and up the hill side in approaching Gyidhrakuta (which is the same 
as Chhafia-giri) , but there can be httle doubt that in pre-historic times it formed 

a line of fortification, and was built for that purpose It is built 

of rough undressed stones, like all the pre-historic walls of Raj agriha, and its 
width is from 20 to 24 feet, which agrees well enough with the 10 paces of 
Yuan Chwang. On its outer side — ^that is, towards the valley— there seems to 
have been a wall some 3 or 4 feet thick. Only its foundations, however, 
remain and, being level with the causeway, it looks at first sight as if they 


1 In Mr. Wilson’s Survey Map the semi-circular bend of the inner city wall has been, marked as the Nekpai 
(Nakve) Embankment. But it is the bend of the outer wall, or rather that portion of it which is immediately to 
south, of the iunotion of the two walls and which has now broken away, that is called “ Nakve BSnd ” by the local 
people. That, however, would be a big name for a small thing and the present writer is of opinion that the long 
stretch of the outer wall from the foot of tJdaya-^ri to its junction with the inner city wall aerved in ancient times 
the double pmpose of embankment and fortification. The wall did not certainly mark the limits of the outer city ; 
but it evidently helped to divert the whole of the drainage from the Gidok valley on the western side of the 
watershed to the north through a moat on the outer side of the inner dty wall. ** Floods have broken through the 
Nakve BSnd in modem times, so that the main stream flows towards the south and has begun to out away the city 
wall.” AS.B. (1QU-U),p. 268. 
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had been laid there to widen it. Whether this wall was oontemporary or not 
with the causeway cannot be determined. 

“To continue, however, Yuan Chivang’s description. ‘ In the middle of 
the road,* he states, ‘ there are two small stupas, one called Hia-Shing (Dis- 
mounting from the chariot), because the king when he got there went for- 
ward on foot. The other is called T’ui-fan (Sending back the crowd), because 
the king, separating the common folk, would not allow them to proceed with 
him There is a brick mhwra on the borders of a steep precipice at the west- 

ern end of the mountain . It is high and wide and beautifully constructed. 
The door opens to the east.’ 

“ The two stupas, which Yuan Chwang found planted right in the middle 
of the causeway, are still there, and one has to turn aside to pass them. The 
first (Hia-Shing) is 80 yards from the base ; it is composed of rough stone 
foundations with brick above, but all the superstructure has fallen to ruin. 
The second stupa is further up the ascent, where the causeway bends round 
to the north. Its structure is similar to the first one. Both these stupas 
were examined, but only sixteen fragments of broken Buddhist statues of the 
type common all over Bihar and dating from the tenth to twelfth centuries 
A.D. were found. 

Just beyond this T’ui-fan stupa, the causeway crosses a rocky stream 

, and above this point it can only be traced here and there, 

on the north side of the long rocky ridge. The whole length of the cause- 
way from the Nakve embankment to the peak of Gridhrakfite is hardly more than 
a mile and a half, so that, if the Nakve embankment represents the limit 
of the ' Palace City ’ towards the east, and if Yuan Chwang took his distance 
of 16 li from here, it follows that this measurement is exaggerated. It is 
by no means certain, however, that he did calculate the distance from this 
point 

“ The ‘ vihdm on the borders of the precipice at the western end of the 
mountain’ has, unfortunately, fallen to ruin, but there can be no question 
about the identity of the structure referred to by Yuan Chwang. The bricks 
which lie about are exceptionally well cut, and some of them are elegantly 
carved, thus bearing out Yuan Chwang’s statement. Below the precipice, to 
the south of the viJidra, is a fair sized stupa, no doubt the one mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang. This stupa was also excavated, but yielded nothing. 

" East of the vihdra, the hiU top is broken up by gigantic masses of 
rugged rooks, and ahnost every yard of the ground between them is occupied 
by the remains of some brick or stone structure, while there are many more 
ruins below the ridge both on its north and south sides. Among all these 
it is not easy to identify with certainty the other structures and natural land- 
marks noticed by the Chinese p ilgrims , though there is little doubt that some 
more will be identified when anyone has time to spare for the purpose. 
In particular, it would be worth while trying to find the stone on which Bud- 
dha walked up and down for exercise, the great rock said to have been flung 
at him by Devadatta, the hole in the rock through which Buddha stretched 
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Lis kand to pat Ananda’s liead, and tlie rock in tke stream, nortk-west of" 
tke ridge, on wkick Buddka dried kis garment and wkick was seen by botk- 
Yuan Ckwang, and It-Sing.”^ 

The inner city wall kad a ciicnit of nearly 4^ miles and was rougkly 
pentagonal in plan (see Survey Map). So far as it kas been surveyed it does 
not appear to kave been provided witk any bastions, watok towers, rampa 
or stairs, and its position is at present marked by long ridges of eartk and. 
stones covered witk dense jungle wkick, in some places, is very difficult to 
penetrate. The west wall kas almost entirely disappeared, kaving been des- 
troyed by tke Koilwa and otker tributaries of tke Sarasvati. Of tke nortk. 
wall, wkick was tke skortest, only a lengtk of about 80 feet is traceable, and. 
it is now represented by a raised ridge running east to west along tke soutkern 
banlc of tke small stream coming from tke eastern kill. Tke nortk gate of. 
tke inner city is marked by a gap some 60 feet wide between this ridge and 
tke mound to its west, wkick is crowned witk a small temple dedicated to- 
Jwala Devi and containing a modern figure of Makiskasuramardini. Tke south 
wall is perhaps tke best preserved, and in some places attains to a height 

of 30 to 40 feet above tke level of tke valley inside. In this wall there are- 
three well-marked gaps through wkick ancient roads can be traced. 

“ Tke pilgrims’ road from tke Son Bkandar to tke Sona-giri kill now passes- 
tkrougk one. Near tke middle of tke wall is another gap, wkick seems to 
kave been tke principal gate of tke city on tke south. Brom tke Banganga 
Pass on tke south a road can be distinctly traced wkick turns to west round 
a spur of tke Sona-giri, part of wkick karS been cut away to make room for 
it, and then after some distance again turns sharply through this gap to enter 
tke old city. This road can then be traced through tke city as far as the- 

Nortk Gate. It runs close to tke eastern wall of tke Maniyar Math compound,, 
as is shown by tke dotted kne in tke plan, and was almost certainly tke ancient 
main road. Still further to tke east is tke gap through wkick tke modern, 
road from Rajgir now passes. This gap also represents an ancient gate, and 
tke original road through it corresponds very closely witk tke track still taken 
by the pilgrims who descend from Ratna-giri and cross tke south-east portion 
of tke valley to Udaya-giri.”® 

On tke outer side of tke semi-circular bend in tke south-east corner of 
tke inner city wall, there is a moat, 16 to 20 feet deep, wkick for tke first- 
300 yards or so of its lengtk kas been out into tke sokd rock. About 400 

feet to nortk from tke junction of tke Nakve Band witk tke city wall, there- 

is a gap wkick possibly formed tke east gate of tke inner ramparts. Tke 
moat in front of it is very narrow here, being only 4 feet wide at tke base. 
Tke restricted width here appears to kave been intentional, witk a view to- 
providing a bridge across tke moat; for in tke rook on tke east side of tke 
moat are three deep circular kokows (2 feet in diameter at tke bottom) in 
wkick were probably embedded tke lower ends of stout wooden pillars to 

1 A.S.B. (1906-06), pp. 91-3. 

* A.S.R. (1913-14), p, 267. 
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support tlie beams of tbe bridge. In ancient times this was probably the 
chief, and perhaps the only, means of communication with the Giriak valley 
on the east. The three hollows are not on the same level. Nor are there 
any traces of similar hollow foundations on the west side of the rocky moat J 
but they are shown on both sides in the map prepared by the late Mr. Jackson, ‘ 
who informed the writer personally that he actually saw such a feature on the 
west side. About a hundred yards further north of this gate and bridge there 
is a curious projection on the inner face of the city wall. Its purpose is not 
known, but perhaps excavation would elucidate the point. It seems highly pro- 
bable that the “ Palace City ” spoken of by Yuan Chwang was situated in 
the semi-circular bend of the city walls, and it is quite possible that this pro- 
jeotion marks the site of the stupa of Sri Gupta, which was “ close to a deep 
hollow or ditch”. If this could be established it would lead to the identi- 
fication of several other ancient monuments spoken of by Yuan Chwang 
and particularly facihtate the location of the garden of Jivaka which was 
“ to north-east ” of the stupa of Sri Gupta. 

As for the ancient buildings enclosed within the walls of Old Rajgir, there 
are hardly any in existence. The modern roads and pathways through the 
valley pass over the foundations of numerous stone buildings, some of which 
were of very considerable size. A large compound to north of the Maniyar 
Math with a tank in the middle occupies an area of about 10 acres and is 
locally known as the Khakhadu Bathan, and tradition says that it was used 
as a cow-pen in ancient days. Midway between the outer North Gate and 
the Sonbhandar Cave on the other side of stream are the foundations of a 
stone building 118 feet square including the walls, which are 6 ft. thick. 
Besides these, there are numerous other buildings, some of which appear to be 
designed on the monastic or Saveli plan — viz., a large court in the middle 
enclosed by a series of rooms on aU four sides. But the most interesting of 
all these appears to be the small but massive stone structure the founda- 
tion walls of which® are seen between the silmn of Pato-Pindi (who is wor- 
shipped by Eajwars and Gowalas as a protection against wild animals) and 
the south-east gate of the inner city, through which passes the modern road 
to Bangahga. Its walls are feet thick and have circular bastions at the 
corners. " It appears to be of great antiquity, and as it lies in the very limit- 
ed portion of Old Eajagrha from which the Gridhrakuta hill is visible, it 
may be of interest in connexion with the tradition that when king Bimbisara 
was shut up in prison by his son Ajata4atru he was able to see the Buddha 
on that hill.” It is not unlikely that this prison was situated within the 
precincts of the " Palace City 

About a dozen square weUs of ancient date have also been observed. 
They are cut in the rock, and are generally dry and hidden in the jungle. 
A short distance beyond the south wall of the inner city on the road to Ban- 


1 Published in A.S.R., 1913-14;. 

‘ No. 15 on Mr. Jackson’s Map* (A.S*Kv I913*14r*) 
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ganga is a ciioular well of brick masonry wbicb still contains water. Some 
12 feet below tbe mouth of this well are two defaced inscriptions on bricks 
built in the masonry. One of the inscriptions is said to contain the date, 
Samvat 1007. 

(For Maniyar Math and Sonbhandar Cave see Nos. 47 and 39.) 

(gf) See Nos. 38, 39, 44, 47 of the list, (h) In ruins, (j) C.S.R., I, 20-25 ; III, 140-8 ; VIII, 
90 il ; A.S.R. (1905-06), 86-93 ; (1913-14), 266-71 ; I. A., I, 108-09 ; XXXI, 68-70 ; A.G.I., 
466 ; A.S.R., E.C. (1905-06), 14. {k) 413 to 420, 2425, 1884. 


No. 38. — (a) Shell inscription in the Bangahga defile. 

(6) Some 4 miles from the Dak Bungalow at Eajgir, and to east of the road from that 
plaee to Nawada ; (e) Nawwab Dilawar ’A ll Khan of Husainabad and others ; (d) lie ; (e) 
Uncertain; probably Mediseval. 

(/) The inscriptions are cut in a portion of the old rocky highway lead- 
ing from Bajgrr to the Banganga defile and are written in what are generally 

known as “Shell” charac- 
ters. They have been worn 
away to a great extent by 
the trafidc of wayfarers and 
animals, but enough still 
remains to make out their 
form. The view has been 
expressed that these inscrip- 
tions contain only the names 
of some of the masons, etc., 
employed in the construction 
of the road ; but it is 
possible that in the dis- 
appearance of this record 
information of great value 

Pig. 79.-ShelliuBoriptioii in the rook path, Bajgir. Eajagyha 

may have been lost. In order to protect them from further damage a rubble 
barrier wall has recently been erected to enclose them on the north, west and 
south sides. 

The carriage or cart-ruts running from the north-west to the south-east 
corner of the enclosure are interesting. They measure 5 feet from centre to 
centre. Traces of similar cart-ruts are seen in many places on the ancient 
road. 

(g) The inscriptions have not yet been deciphered, (h) Xairly good, (j) C.S.R., VIII, 
56 ; (ik) 2421-23. 



No. 39. — (a) Sonbhandar Cave. 

(b) In the south face of the Vaibhara hill about a mile from the Hot Springs ; (c) 
Nawwab Dilawar Ali Khan of ^usainahad and others are the owners of the hills, and the 
local Pandas receive the ofierings ; (d) lie ; (e) 3rd or 4th century A.D. 
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(/) The " Sonbhan^ar ” or ‘treasury of gold’ cave is excavated in the 
southern scarp of the Vaibhara hill, about a mile from the Pippala Stone 
House (No. 42). It 



measures 34 ft. by 17 ft. 
and contains a doorway 
and a window 6 ft. 6 ins. 
by 3 ft. 4 ins. and 3 ft. 
by 2 ft. 6 ins. respect- 
ively. The door has slop- 
ing jambs, the width at 
the top being about 6 ins. 
less than the width at 
the base given above. 
The waUs are straight 


Pia. 80. — Exterior of Sonbhandar Cave, Rajgir. 


up to a height of 6 ft. 
6 ins. The roof is of 


arched shape with a rise of 4 ft. 10 ins., making the total height of the chamber 
11 ft. 4 ins. There are no pedestals or other indications of statues iusiVIe the 


cave. A number of short 
epigraphs can be traced 
on the inner walls, the 
door jambs, and on the 
front wall ; but they are 
mostly obliterated, with 
the exception of one 
to the right of the door 
which is reproduced 
below. This last is of 
great importance in its 
bearing on the identity 
and purpose of the cave. 

Pia. 81.— Interior of Sonbha^^ar Cave, Rajgir. General Cunningham 

identified the Sonbhandar Cave with the famous Sattapanni HaU, in which, 
nntlp.r the presidency of Mahaka4yapa, the first Buddhist Council was held 
to collect and preserve the tenets of the faith after the death of the Buddha. 
Mr. Beglar disagreed with the theory of his chief, however, and identified this 
fl-nri the neighbouring cave with the oaves of the Buddha and Ananda. In the 
fight of the information afforded by this inscription both the theories may 
be dismissed : for the record ascribes the excavation of the cave to one 
Muni Vairadeva, who enshrined in it the images of Arhats, or Jaina 
Tirthankaras, as they would now be called. The Jaina epithet ‘ muni ’, as 
against the Buddhist ‘ hhiJcshu is significant, and indicates that the cave was 
from the very beginning, as indeed it is now, a Jaina sanctuary ; and as such, 
it is hardly to be expected that the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims would refer 
to it at all. Ag.n.in, the form Vaira is peculiar to the Jaina prakrit and would 

s2 
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be represented in Sanskrit by Vajm. Close to the inscription is still faintly 
perceptible tbe outline of the lower half of a small naked male figure, doubt- 
less one of tke Jaina Tirtkankaras. 

To tke east of tke Sonbkandar, General Cunningkam saw anotker cave 22^ ft. 
by 17 ft., of wkick tke roof bad given way, filkng tke interior with masses of 
rock and eartk. All tkat is at present traceable, kowever, is tke north-east 
corner of this cave and a few of tke steps in tke rock between it and tke 
Sonbkandar. Both caves seemingly had an extension of some kind in front, 
as is indicated by the existence of some 13 square socket holes cut in tke 
rock above tke level of tke entrance door to receive the ends of tke beams 
of a verandah. General Cunningham noticed in front of tke caves a bare clear- 
ed space of some 90 feet in length by 30 feet wide, but it is now covered 
with debris and overgrown with jungle. In the Sonbkandar cave is now 
placed a sculpture depicting a naked Jaina figure on each of its four faces. 
On the pedestals of these figures are elephants, horses, bulls, and monlceys 
in pairs flanking a chahra. Tke rock is not sufidciently homogeneous to be 
suitable for tke excavation of caves and tke roof contains several large longi- 
tudinal cracks which leak profusely during tke rains. 

{g) I. By the right side of the doorway leading into tke cave is a Sanskrit 
inscription of two fines in the wpajati metre, in characters of the third or fourth 
century A.D, ; it reads : — 

1. Nirmna-lahMya ta/pasvi-yogye, iiibhe guhe=r}iat‘pra{t'i}md-'prati§JitJie (7). 

2. Acharyya-ratnam muni-V airadevalf,, vimuMaytsiTedrayad-dlrgJia {'i)-tejd{l}, 11). 

Translation. 

“ Mxmi Vaicadeva of powerful dignity, tke jewel among tke teachers (acharyas) 
caused to be made for the purpose of liberation and attainment of Nirvapa two 
auspicious oaves worthy of ascetics, in wkick he placed tke images of Arkats 
{or Jaina Tirtkankaras).” 

II. Numerous short records, mostly containing names of pilgrims. One of 
those on the back or north wall is written in “ Shell ” characters, and tradition 
says that the treasm’e concealed behind this cave shall be discovered by tke person 
who can decipher this record.^ 

{%) Good, (j) C.S.E., III, 140-44 ; YHI, 90-92 ; I.A. (1901), 58-59 ; A.S.E. (1905-06), 97- 
98. (it) 411, 412, 2217-2220, 2427. 

No. 40. — (a) Stupa of Ajatasatru. (?) 

(6) Behind tke Suraj Kund ; (c) Nawwak Dilawar Ali Kkan and otkers of ^iisainabad ; 
{d) lie ; (e) Reign of AjataiSatra (circa 497 to 469 B.C.). 


In the ohiselled face of the rook forming the north -wall of the Sonbhaijdar cave are two perpendionlar and two 
horizontal cracka, which, together enoloee a space of some 6 feet hy feet resembling more or less a blocked-np 
passage. Local tradition says that it is a massiTe stone wedge inserted by the ancient people for the safety of untold 
treasures oonoealed behind the cave. The name of the oave, it is asserted, lends further support to this tradition, 
which still Ends credence in otherwise unsophisticated minds. 

The nB^me Sonbbnndar, it may be remarked, is not giyen in the inscription which records the excavation of the 
oave by Munj Vairadeva. 
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(■/) Yuan Chwang describes the stupa of Ajatasatru as lying to the east 
of the Kara^da Venuvana. If this is correct, then its position is possibly 

marked by a plinth, built 
in the fashion of the Pip- 
pala Stone House, which 
stands near the foot of the 
Vipula hill behind the Suraj 
Kund and some 270 yards 
to the east of the garden. 

The plinth stands about 
12 feet high. Its western 
side is intact and measures 
45 feet long, but the other 
sides are ruined. 

Pa Hian, it may be ob- 

82. — Ruined stone platform by the side of the Suraj KuficJ, Served, locates the Stupa 

(Stupa of Ajatagatru 7), Raj^r. of Ajatasatru to the west 

of New Raj^r, and it is obvious that some confusion existed as to its precise 
p)osition. To the writer it would seem that Pa Hian was more probably 
right ; in which case this stone structure might possibly have had some 
connection with the walls of Old Rajgir, 

ig] None, (h) Pair, ij) A.S.R. (1905-06), p. 96. (,k) 2594. 

No. 41. — (a) Stupa of Asoka. 

(6) West of New Eajglr ; (c) Nawwab Dilawar ’All Sian and others of Hnsainabad ; 
(A) lie ; (e) Pa TTiau ascribes this sttipa to Ajatasatru (circa 491-59 B.C.) and Yuan Chwang 
-to ASoka (274-37 B.C.). 

(/) To west of the New City of Raj agriha is a large mound which is 
beKeved to mark the site of the stfipa of Ajatasatru, according to Pa Hian 
or that of the stupa of Asoka, according to Yuan Chwang. Cunningham calls 
it the stupa of Asoka. To the writer it would seem that Pa Hian was pro- 
bably correct in calling it the stupa of Ajatasatru, but the monument may 

'have subsecjuently been repaired by Asoka, who is said to have opened the 
stupa of Ajatasatru and whose name would thus be associated with it. 

The mound is 31 feet high towards the east end, 20 feet at the west 
end, and only 16 feet in the middle. Excavation in 1906-06 revealed^ some 
layers of bricks “ of the typical Mauryan type ” at a depth of 12 feet in the 
western part of the mound. But beneath these bricks were found some frag- 
ments of MedisBval statues, which made it plain that the Mauryan bricks had 
been re-used in the construction of a later building. To north and south 
of the brickwork were discovered three concrete terraces, the uppermost only 
three feet below the top of the mound, the next one about a foot lower down, 

-and the third some seven feet below that again. In the saddle about the 

middle of the mound were found near the surface the remaiM of three 
Mediaeval stupas and “ three shallow tanks with sloping walls of brick covered 
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witli plaster These tanks were possibly used for mixing mortar. The western 
part of the mound was opened to a depth of 10 feet only. In it were the 
remains of some brick walls, and in the earth round about and above them 
were found a number of miniature clay stupas, about 2 ins. high and 1 in. 
in diameter at their bases. Inside each of these miniature stupas was a tiny 
clay tablet with the Buddhist creed “Ye dharma, etc.” inscribed in characters 
of the 8th or 9th century A.D. “ It is a custom in India ”, writes Yuan 
Chwang, “ to make little stupas of powdered scent made into a paste ; their 
height is about 6 or 7 inches, and they place inside them some written 

extract from a sutra ; this they call a dharma iarwa ”. 

“ The presence of these miniature stupas suggests that a large stupa, the 
core of which was of earth and debris, was built over the remains of the 
brick walls mentioned above That such miniature stupas were frequent- 

ly built into larger ones we know from the discovery of them at other sites.” 
Yuan Chwang mentions to have seen near the stupa a pillar surmounted by 
an elephant. But no traces of the pillar now exist, nor is there any local 

tradition that a lofty pillar ever existed in the neighbourhood. FaHian, it 
may also be observed, makes no mention of a pillar near the stupa. 

{g) None on surface. (/») Ruined. The walls and the brickwork exposed in 1906 have 

all disappeared. Bricks are still excavated and taken away by the villagers, {j) A.S.R. 

(1905-06), 96-7 ; 0,S,E., Ill, pi. XLI. {1) 406. 


No. 42. — {a) Pippala Stone House, locally known as Machdn or “ watch-tower”. 

(6) A little above the Hot Springs, at the eastern end of the Vaibhara-giri ; (e) Nawwab 
Dilawar ’All Kha n, and others of ^usainabad ; (d) He ; (e) Tradition avers it to be the 
place of meditation of the Buddha. 


(/) A little above the Hot Springs, on the eastern slope of the Vaibhara- 
gu'i and to the right of the pathway leading up to the Mahadeva temple* 



on the top of that hill 
is a remarkable stone 
structure, known as the 
Jarasandh ki Baithak, 
which has been identified 
with the Pippala Stone 
House of the Chinese 
Pilgrims. The passage in 
FaHian’s account which 
deals with this part of 
old Eajagrha reads as 
follows : — 

“ Striking the southern 
hiU. (presmnably the Vai- 
bhara) and proceeding 


EiG. 83. — ^Hppala Stone House (Jarasandh ki Baithak) from east, Eajgir. westward 


paces* 


1 A.S.B., 1905-06, p. 97. 
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there is a stone cell called Pippala Cave where Buddha was accustomed to sit 
in meditation after his midday meal.” 

Yuan Chwang is more definite and says “ To the west of the hot springs 
is the Pippala Stone House”. The identification is therefore undoubtedly correct. 

The structure takes the form of a large rectangular platform 22 to 28 
feet high, and measuring 86 feet north to south by 81 feet east to west. It 
is built of large unhewn blocks of stone carefully set in position without any 
mortar and contains several small irregularly-shaped cells on all sides. There 
are six of these cells on the north side (one is broken), two on the east, one 
on the south and one on the west. They are aU about 6 to 7 feet long, 3 
to 4 feet wide and some four feet high. Their roofs and inner ends are curv- 
ed ; and the cell on the southern side has a sky-light in the roof which is 
partly covered over with stones. 

Both the Samyutta Nikaya ^ and the commentary on Dhammapada ® 
describe the Pippala Cave as the residence of Mahakasyapa, afterwards the 
president of the Pirst Buddhist Council ; and it is said that on one occasion 
when he “ was lying in Pippala Guha in great mental and bodily suffering, 
the Lord, after rising from solitary meditation in the afternoon, repaired to 
the place where Mahakasyapa was ”. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that behind the present stone structure there was a large natural cave 
of which the roof had fallen in when seen by the author of the L.A.M.B. 
in 1895. From its association with Buddha and Kasyapa, the Pippala Stone 
House would appear to be the earliest structural building in India of which 
the date is approximately known. And it is more than probable that, as Sir 
John Marshall states, this structure may have been an ordinary watch-tower 
and that the small chambers near its base were originally constructed as 
shelters for the guards ; and that in aftertimea, when no longer required for 
defensive purposes, it afforded convenient cells for ascetics to meditate in. Its 
walls, like those of the rectangular bastions built on to the outer City walla 
of Old Eajgir, have a shght batter. 

On the top of the structure, in the centre, are four Muhammadan graves 
on a brick platform (27 feet square) with traces of several others around it. 

(y) None. (7i) The north-east corner had fallen down carrying a small cell with it, 
but it has now been built up again. 

{j) A.S.E. (1906-06) 89-90, 93, 99 and pi, XXXII; C.S.B., Ill, 141-42 and pi. XLL 
{h) 2418. 

No. 43.— (a) Mahadeva Mandir. 

(b) On the Vaibhaia-giri to the south of Dhanpat Babu’s modern Jaina temple •. (c) 
Nawwab Dilawar All Khan and others of ^usainabad. (d) III ; (e) Late Mediseval. 

(/) The tp.-mpip. consists of a small sanctum, 11 ft. 6 ins. square internally, and 
a brick enclosure in front. The sanctum appears to be the only portion of 

^ Samyutta Nihaya, Vol. HI, p. 64 (Pali Text Society). 

“ Commentary on Dhammapada, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 427 (Pali Text Society), 
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the original structure now left. It has a flat roof of stone flags supported 
on stone beams and brackets resting on four lofty pillars of granite, which 
are square at the base, octagonal in the middle and square again near the 
top. Twelve similar pillars — four on each side — are built into the brick walls- 
of the sanctum, which enshrines a small linga fixed in the usual yonl in the 
centre, and a headless figure of Siva’s bull to its east. The door lintel is 
relieved with simple mouldings, and the lower portions of the door-jambs are 
carved with two female figures, one of which probably represents the goddess 
Ganga. The Silcham of the temple has long disappeared. 

The brick enclosure to east of the shrine is a modern restoration erected 
for the preservation of the granite pillars which supported the roof of the 
hall and porch in front of the temple. These pillars are roughly dressed and 
are square up to a height of 3 ft. 3 ins., octagonal above, and square again 
near the top. They are about 12 feet high and decrease in thickness as they 
rise, being 1 ft. 2 ins. square at the base and 10 ins. square at the top. They 
are arranged in six rows of five each and some of them are kept in position by 
modern brick walls. The enclosure in front of the temple is about 28 feet square. 

The monument is not maintained by the Archmological Department. 

(^) None. (7i) Fair, (j) Nil, {h) 2419. 

No. 44. — (a) Sculpture shed in an old brick enclosure, the ruins of a 
Jaina Temple. 

(&) On the Vaibhara-giri between the Mahadeva temple and Dhanpat Babu’s Jaina 
Temple ; (c) GoTernment ; (d) IIo ; (e) Late Mediaeval. 

(/) Lying between the Mahadeva Mandir and Dhanpat Babu’s Jaina temple 
in. an old and ruined brick enclosure, is a small shed with the following sculp- 
tures of the Late Mediaeval period : — 

1. (?) Buddha (ht. 4 ft.) seated in the attitude of meditation on a lotua 

throne supported by Hons. Wheel on pedestal. WeU-draped 
female (Maya ?) wearing ornaments rechnes on a couch under tha- 
swhhasana, chcmn bearers below and gandharvas above with 
garlands, cymbals and drums. 

2. Similar (?) Buddha figure (ht. 3 ft.) on a swihasana. Among the accessory 

figures are seen chaun bearers below, Dhyani Buddhas in the- 
middle and gandharvas above. Wheel on the pedestal. Badly 
damaged. 

3. Similar figure (ht. 3 ft.) seated on a lotus throne, which is supported 

by bulls instead of lions. Hair combed back and tied in a knot 
at the top and partly falling on shoulders. Curious symbol on 
the breast. Wheel on the pedestal, which also bears an inscrip- 
tion reading “ Achdrya Vasantanander dedha/rmo-yam ”, TyiP.B.-ntn ff 
“ the pious gift of the teacher Vasanta Nandi ”. 
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4. Figure (lit. 2 ft. 4 ins.) in two pieces, of a goddess seated in the easy 
posture {lalitdsana) on a lotus throne supported by lions. She 
is well draped, wears ornaments and holds a child in her lap. 
Branches of mango tree with fruit hang over her head, and a 
dhydm Buddha attended by two standing figures in monastic 
robes is seated above. Traces of attendants with drums and 
cymbals above the dhyani Buddha. 

6. Architectural stone with a small defaced figure of a haloed man. 

6. Pedestal with legs of a (?) Jaina figure seated in meditation on a. 

lotus throne supported by bulls. On the pedestal two seated 
female figures — one four-armed and in meditation, and the other 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer. Inscription on pedestal reads : — 
Devadharmo^yam ThvrokasyoL, “ meaning the pious gift of Thiroka 
The characters appear to belong to the north-eastern alphabet of the- 
11th Century A. D. 

In the wall of the brick enclosure round the shed are small rectangular 
niches, five of which contain figures of Jaina Tirthahkaras. Two of the figures, 
with an elephant or lion on the pedestal are canopied by seven-headed, 

serpent hoods and probably represent Parasvanatha, Of the remaining three 
the largest is 4 feet high, and depicts a wheel flanked by conch-shells on 
the pedestal. Some of the attendants carry bows and spears. The two- 
smaUer figures are shown as in meditation, with elephants above the.- 
shoulders. 

(g) Two votive inacriptiona noticed above. (7i) Pair, (j) Nil. (k) 2420. 

No. 45. — (a) The Sattapanini Hall. 

(t) Uncertain ; (c) Nawwab Dilawar hll Shan and others of Hnsainabad ; (d) lie ; (e) 
6th Century B.C. 

(/) “ The identification of the Sattapanini Hall, in which the first Buddhist 
council was reputed to have been held, and which acquired such fame in the 
a-n-nalq of BuddMsm, has been the subject of more writing than anything else 
connected with Eajagriha.” The first in the field to attack the problem 
was General Cunningham, who located the Hah at the Sonbhandar cave- 
(Ho. 39). But as all the old authorities agree that the Sattapanpi Hall 

was situated on the northern face of the Vaibhara-giri, while the Sonbhandar- 
cave is excavated in the southern face of that hih, General Cunningham’s 

identification is obviously impossible. The next identification was hazarded 
by Mr. Beglar, who proposed to locate it at a spot on the hill-side a little 
less than a mile south-west of the Pippala House (No. 42) where he found 

some natural fissures in the rock facing west. Unfortunately, no one since 
Beglar’s day has been able to trace the recesses in the rock described by 
Mm! In 1899 the question was taken up by Dr. (now Sir Aurel) Stein, 

who made a brief -visit to Rajgir in the course of a tour througllNsouth BihSr 
and Hazariba^. The caves wMeh Dr. Stein fixed upon as the traditional 

T 
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site of tlie Sattapanni Hall are situated in the rocky scarp of Vaibhara-giri 
just below the Jaina temple of Adinatb, which is also known as Afidharia 
Dhabdaria. Originally there were seven of these caves, all contained in a 
■wp.Tyi 1 -circular bend of the rock, but only four of them are still well preserved, 
and these include the two large caves described by Hr, Stein. A pathway 
which descends the rugged northern scarp of the ridge to a level of about 
100 feet below the temple leads to a long artificial terrace in front of the 
caves. Part of this pathway is paved with stones and looks like a causeway 
6 feet wide. The caves are spaced at a distance of about 60 feet from each 
■other. That to the east is 66 feet deep, 12 feet high and 16 feet broad; 
the other to west is 47 feet deep, 25 feet across at its widest and 10 or 11 
feet high. 

The terrace in front of the caves is 120 feet long, 34 feet wide at the 
east and 12 feet at the west extremity. The wall marking the outer edge 

of the terrace is con- 
structed of large un- 
hewn stones set with- 
out any mortar. 
Only a small section 
of it, about 15 feet 
long and 8 feet high, 
now remains in situ. 

Many of the Bud- 
dhist pilgrims to 
Rajglr visit these 
oaves, which are 
locally known as the 
Satharni — obviously a 
corruption of an old 
name Sattapanni or 

Era. 84. — Sattapan^d CaveB(?) in the Vaibham-giri, Rajgii. Sataparni. The ter- 

T?ace in front of the caves, however, is rather small ; and a magnificent hall 
such as is described in Buddhist annals could not possibly have been 

erected in the small space it provides. Moreover, the Adinath caves are 
leached by climbing up to the summit of Mount Vaibhara and then 

'descending by a narrow footway over the edge of the clifi. But neither 
in Pa Hian’s nor in Yuan Chwang’s account “ is there anything to suggest 
that they climbed to the top of the Vaibhara Hill in order to reach the 
^Sattapanni Hall.” On these grounds Sir John Marshall, Director General of 
.Arohseology in India, has traversed Dr. Stein’s identification. 

Sir John Marshall suggests that the building mentioned by the Chinese 
•pilgrims imder the name of Sattapanni was not a cave but a structural ball 
^a view shared by Mr, Fergusson and Dr. Burgess), and locates the HaU about 
a mile and a half west of the Pippala House, on the north side of the Vai- 
Bhara Hill. Walkiiig along the north face of Vaibhara-giri ” he says " from 
-the Pippala House towards the west, there is no sign, on the steep hiU-sides, 
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of any accessible plateau on wbich room could possibly be found for such a 
building ; but at a distance of a little over a mile — corresponding to tbe " 5- 
or 6 U” of tbe Cbinese travellers — ^tbe bill puts out a small spur, shown at 
d on Plate XXIX, ^ and at m on Plate XXXV. Tbis spur was covered with 
jungle when I first visited it, but it was easy to see that tbe top bad been, 
artificially built up and levelled, that broad ramps bad been made on eacb 
side to give approach to it, and that there were remains of massive walls 
around tbe edges of the plateau. Later on, I bad tbe jungle cut down, and 
examined tbe floor of tbe plateau by sinldng shallow trenches. Tbis examina- 
tion disclosed tbe fact that there was a definite line of demarcation running 
across tbe plateau from east to west, tbe area to tbe north of it being paved 
with a layer of small pebbles approximately 2 ins. thick, laid on a bed of clay 
5 ins. thick. Tbis area, in tbe front part of tbe plateau, we may take to have 
been an unroofed space in front of tbe building which lay back against tbe 
bill side. On tbe sides of tbe platform and along its front face are tbe remains, 
of walling of great unhewn blocks, similar to that found in tbe Pippala Stone 
House and in tbe fortifications of tbe ancient city. But tbe heaps of huge 
tumbled-down stones concealing much of tbe site make it impossible to deter- 
mine what precisely was tbe size or shape of tbe old building ; and it would> 
of course, be mere waste of time to hazard surmises as to tbe arrangement 
or construction of tbe interior. Tbis much, however, is obvious, that the ruins 
are those of a large and spacious structure, belonging to a pie-bistoric date^ 
and that it needed no faith on tbe part of tbe Chinese travellers to believe 
that tbis was tbe building where tbe first Council was held. Whether such 
a council ever was held, and whether it took place at tbis spot, are (juestion» 
apart ; that tbis was tbe traditional site of it pointed out to tbe Chinese 
travellers need not for a moment be doubted. 

Ho small antiquities came to light here except a spindle- whorl and a 
small toothed wheel of copper.” 

On the top of the plateau may be traced the outer stone walls of a large 
building measuring about 250 feet long and 120 feet broad. It is open to- 
surmise that the Sattapanni HaU might have been named after the caves. 

(ff) None, (h) Both tbe plateau and the entrances of the Adinath caves are covered 
with jungle (j) Fergusson’a Cave Temples, 49, note 2 ; I.A. XXX (1901), 68-59 ; C.S.E» 
VIII, 140-44 ; A.S.R., (1905-06), 97-100. (k) 2591. 


No. 46. — (a) Kaiapda— Venuvana and Karap^a -hrada, etc. 

(6) Between the Inspection Bungalow and the hot springs, at the foot of the Vaibhari- 
giti ; (c) Nawwab Dilawar ’All Xbsu o-nd others of ^nsa-mabad ; (d) III, (c) Buddha’s time 
(563-483 B.O.). 

(/) The Karanda Bamboo Garden, which was given by King Bimbisara 
to Buddha, is said to have been situated on the west of tbe road at a dis- 


T 2 


^ Vide 1905-6 ; reproduced herewith, aa Plate II. 
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tance of one li or 300 paces to the north of the outer north gate of the 
city. 

" Measuring • this distance through the defile,” says Sir John Marshall, "we 
come to the open ground on the left of the road, where gardens still exist, 

well watered by the stream 
and the perennial springs 
from above. Here was 
the entrance to the 
Bamboo Garden, which 
would, no doubt, occupy 
a considerable area of the 
ground. The approximate 
extent of the garden is 
indicated on the sketch 
map, fig. I.^ Towards 
its northern limit is a 
large mound of debris, 
marking the site of 
a number of ruined 



structures, and it is not 




EIq* 85. — Site of Ve^iuvana (Bamboo Garden), Rajglr. 

improbable that the viha/ra seen by Fa Hian and Yuan Ohwang lies buried beneath 
it. The mound has a circuit of 770 ft., and rises to a height of some 27 ft. 

above the level of the 
channel to the west of 
it. Its top is occupied 
by the grave of a 
Moslem saint and some 
other tombs to the south 
of it, the presence of 
which precluded any 
attempt to excavate the 
site at all thoroughly. 
A few trial trenches, 
however, were dug by 
Dr. Bloch around the 
large grave and on the 
eastern slope of the 
mound. The former 
brought to light the 







-:r, 






ITig. 86. — XBases of small stupas discovered in the ancient mound 
inVei^uvana, Bajgir. 


■foundations of a room and the bases of nine brick stupas surrounded by a 
■concrete floor, about 6 ft. below the level of the grave. All the stupas 
were opened, but were found to contain nothing but jars filled wdth earth 
The trenches on the east slope of the mound revealed no structures, but some 


^ Vide A. S. E., 1906-06. 
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•clay tablets impressed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the tenth or 
-eleventh century were recovered and also the following antiquities; — 

(1) Fragment of a sculpture representing the lower half of an image of 
a Bodhisattva, seated cross-legged on a lotus throne. On the pedestal appear 
two female figures— -one sitting cross-legged with clasped hands, the other kneel- 
ing — and the Buddhist formula, Ye dharma, etc., in the characters of the 10th 
-or 11th century A. D. 

(2) An imperfect stone pedestal, 2^ ins. high. Two of the faces, which now 
remain, are adorned with niches enclosing figures of Buddha in the dharma- 
-chakra mudra. 

(3) A similar fragment carved with bas-reliefs of a male human figure, 
a horse with a rider, and a wheel. 

(4) Another fragmentary pedestal bearing representations of an elephant, 
jb chakra, a horse, and a large bird(?) 

(5) A portion of a sculpture representing the heads of Siva and his con- 
-sort Gaurl. 

(6) A small cone of clay with a spiral ornament.”^ 

Kamritda Tank. 

Yuan Chwang informs us that the Karanda tank lay 200 paces to the 
■north of the Venuvana-vihara. “ Now , north of the garden, in the position 
indicated, there is a deep tank of ancient date, but with only thick black 
•miie at the bottom, at any rate in winter time. This tank there is every 
reason to identify with the Karanda-hrada ; indeed, there is no other tank 
which we could identify with it ; and if we measure off some two hundred 
.paces to the south of it, in order to obtain the northern boundary of the 
.Bamboo Garden, we shall find that the latter must have been some 250 yards 
■long from north to south.”^ 

The tank is situated about 200 yards south of the Inspection Bungalow, 
-fl,u d measures 290 ft. north to south by 220 ft. east to west, within the high 
■banks on three of its sides. 

(y) None. (A) The old Bamhoo Garden has long disappeared. The tank is in a good 
-condition, (y) A.S.E. (1905-06), 93-6 ; O.S.B. III, pi. XX/1. (A) Nil. 

No. 47. — (a) Maniyar Math, 

(h) About the centre of the Old City of Eajgir ; (e) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) The stucco 
■figures at the base, which have now for the most part disappeared, were assigned by the 
•late Dr. Bloch to the period of Gupta predominance, viz., circa 360 to 500 A.D. 

(/) The name “Maniyar Math” was originally applied to a small Jaina 
■shrine built on the top of an artificial brick moxmd (19 ft. 8 ins. high) near the 
centre of the hill-enclosed plain of Old Bajagriha. Believing that the mound 
probably represented an old Buddhist stupa and in the hope of securing the 
possible relics, General Cunningham in 1861-62 sank a shaft near the Math, 

1A.S.E. (1906-06), pp. 93-6. 

»A.S.B. (1905-6), pp. 06-6. 
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witli a gradual inclination towards 
th.e core of the mound was a mere 



87. — Mcbniyar Ma^h, durmg excavation, 
Rajgir. 


the centre. He discovered, however, that 
mass of rubbish, filling a well 10 feet in 
diameter. Without destroying the Math 
at the top, the General went down to a 
depth of 21 1- feet in the well, and re- 
covered three small figures 19 feet from 
the surface. One of them represented in 
its lower portion Maya lying on a couch, 
the ascetic Buddha being portrayed above ; 
the second was a naked standing figure 
with a seven-headed serpent hood, pro- 
bably Parasvanath ; and the third was 
too crude to bo identified. 

General Cunningham’s examination of 
the mound was, however, a somewhat 
casual one ; and in the cold season of 
1905-06, Dr. Bloch of the Archaeological 
Department commenced excavation of the 
mound by digging a trench from the 
east. He exposed a massive masonry 
structure — ^that which is now covered by 
a conical roof of corrugated iron sheets— 
containing well-preserved stucco figures 



FiO. 88. — Stuooo figure of deity (Siva ?) on 
the base of the ManiySr Ma^h, Raj^r. 


RtG. 89. — Stuooo figure of a Na^ on the base of 
the Maniyar Ma^h, Rajgir. 
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around tlie base. Tbe sculptures were about 2 feet high and included (1) a 
Lihga bearing a garland of flowers and standing on a circular base of the sliape 
of a flower pot, (2) a crowned, four armed, figure with the upper hands out 
ofi, standing on rocks, (3) a Nagi and five Nagas canopied by serpent hoods ; 
(4) Granesa seated on rocks with cobras twisted around his body, and (5) a 
nude sis-armed Siva dancing, bearing a cobra and arrayed in a tiger 
skin. 

It is unfortunate that, despite the corrugated shelter erected to preserve 
them, these important figures (perhaps the earliest stucco figures in the province 
of Bihar) have all disappeared through disintegration, with the exception of a 
much-damaged image of Granesa. Mgure 88 supposed to depict BanSsura, whose 
name occurs in Hindu mythology in connection with the Krishna legends, was per- 
haps the most interesting. Krishna once fought with him, because he had refused 
the hand of his beautiful daughter Usha to a grandson of the divine hero, and 
it was in this fight that Banasura lost two of his hands. " Fow, ” says 
Dr. Bloch, “ considering the intimate connection that exists between the 
Krishna legend and Old Raj agriha, it is perhaps not too hazardous to suggest 
that the building unearthed, situated almost right in the centre of the 

old city, was some Icind of Pantheon of Rdjagriha, and that the various 
figures of ndgas and ndgls represent certain serpent-deities, whom popular re- 
ligion worshipped at distinct places on the surrounding hills. The fact that 
some of the divinities have been represented as inhabiting hills, to which we 
have drawn special attention in the fist above, fits well into this argument. 

Old ruined temples of Granesa and Siva (Mahadeva) still remain on Vaibhara- 
giri, and it is merely owing to our imperfect knowledge of Hindu Mythology 
that we have been constrained to describe the six serpent-deities in the list 
merely as ndgas or ndgls, without calling them by their proper names. 

One among them very hkely is the ndga Mamhdra, whose name stiU 
survives in the modern word Maniydv math, by which the locahty now 
goes.” 

Sir John Marshall, the Director Gleneral of Archeology, disagrees with Dr. 
Bloch as to the character of this unique monument, and is inclined to re- 
gard it as a colossal Linga. As a parallel, he points to the colossal Linga 

at Fatehgarh, near Baramula, in Kashmir, which is also decorated with figures 
carved in relief around it. 

“Later tradition looked upon the building as a well in which was hidden 
the wealth of some mythical king. Manikdra had been appointed the guardian 
of this treasure-house, and the Hindus accordingly worshipped him here, while 
the Jainas set up a shrine to Salibhadra, of whom they tell us that he buried 
his treasures inside a well. This tradition very likely is not far from the truth. 
We may well imagine that the old temple, whose date, on account of the style 
cf the stucco-figures around its base, we put within the flourishing time of 
the reign of the early Grupta kings, say between 350 and 600 A. D., was 
erected at a place where popular tradition told of treasure hidden by one of 
the mythical kings of Rajagidha. The great prevalence of n^as among the 
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guardian figures around tlie temple points distinctly to this. For, as we need' 

scarcely mention, in India as elsewhere, the serpent gods keep watch over” 

wealth concealed below the earth.” 

This curious monument was composed of two concentric walls. Originally 
there was the inner walhng only, with perhaps a low platform around it ; the 
outer wall being added at some subsequent date when the ground around the 
original structure had risen. The foundations of this outer wall rested upon 

the old platform, which was slightly raised for the purpose. It was built 

with receding courses and was left rough on the interior. 

The inner structure, which is all but intact and is now covered by a conical 
roof of corrugated-iron sheets, contains a hollow space in the middle 10 ft. 3 ins. 
in diameter enclosed by walls 6 ft. 6 ins. thick. The 'portion decorated with stucco 
figures forms the only extant part of the original building. The upper portion is 
evidently a later repair. This is indicated by the facts that the bricks used 
in its construction are larger than those used in the lower portion and that 
the upper masomy rests directly on the heads of some of the stucco figures, 
breaking into the curve of the niche below. Further, the unfinished pilasters 
between the niches containing these figures also end abruptly just at the level 
of the figures. The remains of these pilasters, moreover, vary in height, measur- 
ing between 3 ft. 3 ins. and 3 ft. 9 ins. and indications of the proiecting string 
cornice which one would expect to find surmounting them are lacking. The 
heightened platform on which the outer concentric wall was subsequently built 
(in order to change the building into a large stupa or hnga) is, again, high 
enough to have covered the stucco figures, and was evidently added at the 
same time as the outer envelope of the monument. 

{g) An inscription dated Samvat 1837= (1781 A.D.), engraved on the small 
image of a seated Naga was found by Dr. Bloch in 1905-06 on pulling down 
the modern ruined shrine which stood on the top of the mound, concealing the 
present structure, and which was popularly known as the Maniyar Math. It 
reads as follows : — 

Samvat 1837 Varsemdse rmhaSvdi 5 tad-dine sri-OsvdlavaihSe virdm-gotre- 
Kesodasa tasya MotuldlaTcasya bhdryyd Inbl satdbo (Sic) Rdjagdhe ndgasya sdli- 
hhad/rajikasya charaif.a sihdpita. 

Translation. 

“ On the 5th day of the bright half of the month of Magh in Samvat 
1837, was set up the charariapdduhd (footprint) of the nSga Salibhadra at 
Eajagaha (Kajagfiha) by Bibi Satabo (^itabo ?) the wife of Motu Lai, who 
was the son of Kesavadasa of the Virani Gotra, a scion of the Osavala 
family”. 

As already remarked, the stucco figures which ouce decorated the base of the struc- 
ture have totally disappeared, except for a damaged figure of GaijeSa ; hut the remainder • 
of the mouumeut is in a fair structural condition. 

(j) (1905-06), 103-5; O.S.R., I, 26 ; A.S.R., E.C., (1905-06), U-15. (A) Nos. 391. 

to 402, 483 to 486, 2216. 
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No. 48 — (a) New B/5,jgTr. 

(6) North and north-east of the Inspection Bungalow, Rajgir; (c) Nawwab Dilawar ’AH 
Kkm of Husainabad and others, (d) lie; (e) The new fort is believed to have been fonnd- 
ed by Bjmbiaara and finished by AjataSatru (circa 491-69 B.C.). 

(/) Outside the northern entrance of the hill-enclosed valley of Girivraj, 
and about two-thirds of a mile therefrom, was situated New Kajgir, the city 

of Bimbisara and his son. 
Ajatasatru. According to- 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
(who has been followed 
by Ounningham and others) 
the town resembled an 
irregular pentagon in 
shape, had a circuit of 
nearly 3 miles, and was 
protected by a massive 
wall of heavy stone 
masonry. These stone 
walls have almost totally 

disappeared and all there 
Eio. 00.— New Fort: South aide waU near the Dak bungalow, Rajgir. jg q£ 

Rajgir are some ruined stone walls and earthen ramparts of a fortress to south 
of the Inspection Bungalow. The fort which probably formed the citadel of 
the New Town, resembles a trapezoid in shape and occupies an area of some 
70 to 80 acres. It is situated on high ground and is surrounded by huge 
earthen ramparts 15 to 30 feet high above the neighbouring fields, and 60 
to 110 feet wide at the base. The longest side is the northern, which measures 
2,250 feet; the shortest the eastern, which is only 1,275 feet. Originally, no 
doubt, the earthen ramparts were strengthened with massive stone walls. 
Such stone walls can he easily traced along the whole east side, and in the 
eastern half of the north and south sides. They are constructed of massive 
unhewn blocks of stone set without any mortar, the core consisting of 
smaller blocks with river flints, etc., in the interstices. The walls vary 
from 14 ft. 9 ins. to 18 ft. 6 ins. in thickness and stand to a height of 11 feet 
in certain places, the greater part of the height being buried in the earthen 
ramparts. On the outside the walls were further strengthened by semi-circular 
bastions built at short irregular intervals. Including the eorner bastions, which 
are somewhat larger, 17 bastions can be counted; of these 8 are on the east, 

6 on the south, and 3 on the north. 

The northern rampart is strewn with brick-bats, from which it has been 
inferred that the parapets of the stone walls on that side were made of bricks. 
On the west side, where the earthen ramparts are the highest, there are no 
traces of any stone walls, but there is a large gap near the south-west comer 
where there are some remnants of a stone waU which conceivably formed part 
of a gateway or, may he, of a drain. There are several gaps in the fort walls 

V 
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on the east, north and west, but it is not possible to say which of them, 
if any, served as gateways. In the south wall, however, to west of the large 
gap through which runs the modern road from Raigii to the hot springs, 
there are the remains of what must certainly have been a gateway. The 

walls which once formed its jambs are still standing to a height of 2 to 3 
feet. The passage is 11 ft. 3 ins. wide, and on either side of it are two semi- 
circular bastions built in the usual way. Whether the gateway was approached 
by a flight of steps on the outside, or not, can not be determined at present. 

In the excavations carried out by the Arcbeeological Department in 1906, 

New Rajgir yielded a medley of remains of secular buildings consisting partly 
of bricks and partly of irregular thin flakes of stone. In one of the dwell- 
ing houses was found a granary made of earthen rings, and close to it an 

ancient well built of wedge-shaped bricks. Of the few small antiquities re- 
covered among the ruins the following may be mentioned : — ■ 

(1) Two clay tablets hearing illegible Brahmi legends in characters of 

the 1st or 2nd century B.C. 

(2) One square copper coin of the “ punch-marked ” type. 

(3) Six copper coins of the ” cast ” pattern, all bearing an elephant on 

the obverse and a ‘ tree surrounded by a railing ’ on the reverse* 

(4) Some Muhammadan coins. 

(6) A silver bangle. 

(6) Brass statuette of Bala-Krishna, crawling. 

(7) Inscribed Gupta Seal. 

(8) and some fragments of Buddhist sculptures and broken terracottas. 

The thick stone ramparts around the city were followed in certain places 

down to a considerable depth, when the stones became smaller and smaller 
ending at last in a layer of rubble. It was found that lime plaster was used 
to cover the intervals between the stones. 

West of New Bajgir is the old cemetery or “ burning-ghat ”, and close to 
it a large mound marldng the site of the stupa of A4oka, both of which are 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. 

{gf) None on surface. (Ji) All the remains unearthed during the excavations have 
disappeared now, owing to the depredations of the villagers. Stones and bricks are being 
constantly removed from the ramparts and from the remains buried in the high areas 
enclosed within these walls. 

(j) Dist. Gazet., Patna, 218-221 ; A.S.B. (1905-06), 101-03; (1913-14), 268; Martin’s Eastern 
India, I, 86-88; A.S.E. E.C., (1905-06), 14-15; O.S.B., I, 23-24. (k) 407-10, 421 481-82 

2416, 2417. 


SHAHABAD DISTRICT. 

Arrah. 

No. 49. — (a) The Arrah House. 

(b) About 100 feet to the south of the Judge’s Residence ; (e) The Baja of Bumraon ; 

(d) II a; (e) Probably the latter hah of the 18th or drst half of the 19th century* A.D. 
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if) J'h.e Arrah. House is a small two-storied structure 61 feet sq^uare in. 
plan. Tlie lower storey consists of two oblong rooms (27 ft. 9 ins. by 8 ft. 9 ins. 

each) in the middle 
enclosed by a verandah 
with five circular arches 
(6 ft. 6 ins. wide) on all 
sides. The west end of 
the southern verandah 
has been converted into 
two small rooms, and 
at its east end is a 
narrow stair leading up 
to an oblong room 
in the second storey. 
A broad stair in the 
northern verandah also 
leads up to the second 
Et&. 01, The Arraih Hoiwe, Airali. Storey, which CODsists Of 

a spacious hall enclosed by a wide verandah on three sides and with an oblong 
room at the back or south. Part of the verandah to west of the big hall ia 
occupied by a small bathroom ; and a similar bathroom exists at the west end 
of the oblong room. The latter bathroom also contains a steep and narrow 
wooden stair giving access to the verandah roof, which is enclosed by a low 
parapet wall on all sides. Prom the verandah roof a wooden stair leads up 
to the roof of the hall and adjoining oblong room, which is some 4 feet 

higher than the verandah roof. The house was built by Mr. Vicars Boyle, a 

District Engineer on the East Indian Railway, as a billiard room. At the 
outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny, Mr. Boyle began to fortify and provision the 
house in. anticipation of an attack by the rebels. He also demolished the 
front parapet of his house, now knoum as the Judge’s Residence, to deprive 
the enemy of the cover which it afforded. His friends jeered at him while 
the work was in progress, but had occasion to alter their attitude when, 
on the 26th of July 1857, news was brought that three of the native 

regiments had mutinied at Dinapore. The women and children had already 
been sent to safer places, and the small hand of 9 Europeans and 6 Eurasians 
with one Muhammadan Deputy Collector and 50 Sikhs sent by the Commis- 
sioner of Patna, all went into the billiard room and bricked themselves up, 
Mr. H. C. Wake, the Civil Magistrate, assuming command of the Sikh Police. 
“ Next morning (27th July), about 8 a.m. the small garrison were standing 
at their posts behind their improvised defences and when the mutineers, 
after releasing the prisoners in the Jail and plundering the treasury, which 
contained some 85,000 rupees, advanced to the attack, as to an assured 

victory, they were hurled back in astonishment and discomfiture by a well- 
directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to discharge their 
muskets from behind the cover of the walls and trees that surrounded the 

v2 
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iouse ; and anyone who ventured into the open was sure to be struck down 
by a bullet from the garrison, who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags 
which they had thrown up on the roof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants 
began to try a succession of stratagems for the destruction of their foe. 
They strove to corrupt the fidelity of the Sikhs by threats, by appeals 

to their religious feelings, and by ofiers of a share in the plunder. But 

the Sikhs, confident in the resources of their commandant, were proof even 
against this last argument. Then the rebels tried to sufiocate the garrison 
by setting on fire a heap of chillis outside the walls ; but a favourable 
wind arose and blew the stifling smoke away. The same wind carried ofi 

the disgusting stench arising from the rotting carcases of the horses belonging 

to the garrison, which the rebels had killed and purposely piled up round the 
house, finally, Kuar Singh unearthed two guns, which he had kept hidden 
ready for emergency and prepared to batter down the little fortress. If he 
had had a good supply of ammunition, he might have forced the garrison to 
attempt to cut their way out ; but he had no round shot at first (though he 

afterwards procured some 4 lb. shot for one of the guns), and was obliged to 

use the brass castors belonging to the pianos and sofas in Boyle’s house as 
j)roiectiles.” 

“ The small defending force was in a desperate plight. A relieving party 
of about 400 men, who were sent by water from Dinapore, fell into an 
ambuscade when they had almost reached Arrah. This was on the 30th of 
July ; and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions and water 

began to run short. However, a bold midnight sally resulted in the capture 

of 4 sheep ; and water was obtained by digging a well inside the house. A 
mine of the enemy was met by countermining. On the 31st the rebels ofiered 
the Sikhs and the women and children (of which there were none with the 
defenders) their lives and liberty if they would give up the Government officers. 
On August the 1st the defenders were all ofiered their lives and leave to 
go to Calcutta if they would give up their arms. On the 2nd August the 
besieged party observed an unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The 
iire of the enemy had slackened and but few of them were visible. The sound 
of a distant cannonade was heard. Before sunset the siege was at an end 
.and on the following morning the gallant garrison welcomed their deliverers 
Major Vincent Eyre with 150 men of the 6th Eusihers, a few mounted 
volunteers, and 3 guns with 34 artillerymen.” 

“ The blockade had lasted 8 days, during which the little band of Euro- 
peans and Sikhs had held out against 2,000 sepoys from Dinapore and a multi- 
■tude of armed insurgents about four times as numerous. They were reduced 
to the last straits, and to quote Vincent Eyre’s account : — The relief of the 
garrison proved to have been most opportune, for their position had been so 
•effectually mined that a few hours’ delay must have ensured their destruction. 
The position which they had so miraculously defended against the three muti- 
neer regiments, aided by Kuar Singh’s levies, was a small upper-roomed house 
of substantial masonry belonging to Mr. Boyle, by whose skill it had been 
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fortified and provisioned in anticipation of some such crisis. But tlie strongest 
position is of little avail where stout hearts and an efficient leader are wanting 
to defend it, and, in the present case, such hearts and such a leader were 
forthcoming. To Mr. Wake, as Civil Magistrate of Arrah, who possesses in 
a rare degree some of the highest qualities of a soldier, no less than to the 
unflinching fortitude with which his able efiorts were supported by his brave 
associates, may be attributed the salvation of the garrison. During eight 
days and nights they were incessantly harassed, and so closely watched that 
not a loophole could be approached with safety. At one period their water 
failed, and they owned their supply to the prompt energy of the Sikhs, who 
in one night, contrived with most inefficient tools to dig a well on the ground 
floor, twenty feet deep, whereby abundance of good water was obtained. During 
the last three or four days their position had been rendered doubly perilous 
by the fire of some guns of small calibre, which the enemy had mounted 
within fifty yards of the house, the walls of which were perforated by their 
balls in all directions. The defence of Arrah may be considered one of the 
most remarkable feats in Indian History.” 

(ff) Over the central doorway of the Billiards Hall in the upper storey 
is fixed a large marble slab containing the following English inscription in 
12 lines : — 

“ This building was the scene of the memorable defence of Arrah by a 
party consisting of nine Europeans, six Eurasians, three Indians and fifty 
Rikh Police, from July 27th to August 2ud 1857, against three regiments of 
the native army who had mutinied at Dinapore. The names of the principal 
defenders were Messrs. Littledale, Coombe, Wake, Colvin, Halls, Field, Anderson, 
Boyle, Dacosta, Godfrey, Cock, Taite, Delpieroux, Houle, De-Souza, Sayid 
Azimud Din Hussain, Jamadar Hukum Singh. In order that the memory of 
this heroic action may not be lost, this tablet is placed here by Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy and Governor- General of India, in 1903. ” 

(ii) Inside the Billiard room over the fireplace in the south wall is another 
fimn.n tablet of marble bearing the following inscription of 6 lines in English : — 

“ This tablet has been erected to commemorate the visit of His Imperial 
.Majesty the King-Emperor George V to the Arrah House on the 17th December 
1911.” 

(A) Good, (j) Dist. Gazet., Shahabad, pp. 127-30, 165-9 ; L. A. M. B, 342—3 ; C. M. & S. 
Hist, of in, 646 (Sketch of the Arrah House), (i) 1699 to 1703. 

Buxar (Kathkauli). 

No. 50 — (a) Tombs of ^uja’ Quli ^an and Ghulam Qadir Hian. 

(6) On a b rick platform overhimg hy a large banyan tree in the village of Kathkauli, some 
•4 milna east of Buxar ; (c) Government; (d) Ila; (e) 1171 A.H. — ^1764 A,D. 

(f) The graves of ^aM Muhammad ’Isa, siunamed Shuja’ Quli ^an, 
and Sayyid ^ulam Qadir are situated on a common hrick platform at the foot 
.of a large banyan tree. Shuja’ Quli’s grave is towards the west, the other 
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to the east ; and each measures 4 ft. 3 ins. long and 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, .the 

graves have been recently repaij'ed in cement, and a solid brick enclosure, 

about 6 feet high, has been constructed around them. 

Both ^ulam Qadir and Shuja’ Qull were killed in the battle of Buxar 

fought between the English and the ‘ Nawab Vizir ’ of Oudh in 1764 A.D. 

Shuja’ Quli Khan commanded the centre of the Nawab’s army at the head 
of 6,000 Mughal troops, and ^ulam Qadir was in support of Eaja Beni 

Bahadur (the N’awab’s Deputy Subadar of Oudh and Allahabad), who commanded 
the left wing. The English army was being hard pressed, and Major Munro, 
realising the critical position, despatched a corps under Captain Nan to make 
a flanking movement from the river-side, in order to attack the Mawab’s left 
wing from behind. The corps, quite unobserved, reached a ruined wall behind 
the Indian troops, and ^ulani Qadir and his kinsmen only learnt of the 
manoeuvre when the English opened fire on them, ^ulam Qadir was amongst 
the first to be killed ; and the battle raged so furiously on this side that 
Shuja’ Quli’s jealousy was aroused. Thinking that the booming of cannons 
proceeded from the Raja’s army, and that the Raja would soon achieve 
the honour of victory, he precipitately sallied forth from his position, 
advanced across the front of Sumroo and Madac, who in consequence had to 
suspend their cahnonade, and waded through the marshy deep in mud. 

The Bnghsh artillery promptly opened fire on his army, and ^uja’ Quli and 
Ms men, bereft of the cover of "their own artillery, sacrificed their lives to no 
purpose. 

{g) On the top of ^uja’ Quli ^an’s grave is a stone tablet bearing a 
Persian-Arabic inscription of 6 lines engraved in Nasli characters, which reads 
as follows : — 


(r) (r*) ^ (i) 

J J (l) *;«! |♦»b! (o) ((*) 

I I vv oUAjk y 

Translation. 


“ He alone is Eternal and all other things are mortal. TMs is the grave 
of the fortunate martyr ShaM Muhammad ’Isa, who had the title of Shuja’ 
Quli ^an. 0 God, forgive Mm and forgive all believers. Tear one thousand 
one hundred and seventy-seven, 1177.” 

The inscription on the other grave occupies a similar position and is word 
for word the same as the above, except for the name of the martyr (in the 
4th line) who is called ” Sayyid ^ulam Qadir ” (and not “ Ghulam Hayder 
Khan ” as mentioned in the Government notification No. 798E, dated the 6th 
May, 1915). 

In the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1913-14 (p. 38), Mr. Blakiston observes that “the tombs are not the original 
structures the originals having been destroyed or broken by a gigantic banyan 
tree, wMch must have taken root very shortly after their erection. New in- 
scriptions have been set up, the originals having, I believe, been removed 
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to the Indiaa Museum.” In the L. A. M. B. (1896), the tombs are stated to 
“ contain inscriptions in Arabic with an epitaph in Persian verse” This Persian 
verse cannot be traced now. It has been ascertained from the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, that the inscriptions are not in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

[Ji) Good, {j) L, A. M. B., 346 ; A. S. R., E. C., (1913-14), 38. (A) 2438. 

Ghainpur. 

No. 51. — {a) Tomb of Bakhtvar Khan. 

(6) About a mile to west of Ghainpur, a small town some 7 miles west of Bhabui, ; (o) Govern- 
ment ; (rf) I 0 ; (e) from its style the building appears to have been erected about the time of 
^er Shah Suri. 

(/) The Mausoleum of Ba^tyar Iftan is a close counterpart of the tomb 
of Hasan Khan Suri at Sassaram (hTo. 68), differing from it only in its larger 



Pia. 92. — Ba^tyar gian’s tomb, Chainpur. 

dimensions and in the existence of a cupola on its dome, which replaces the 
pinnacle on the tomb at Sassaram. 

Ba^tyar’s Mausoleum stands in the middle of a large courtyard, measur- 
ing 288 feet east to west and 230 feet north to south, contained within a 
parapetted enclosure wall 5 ft. 4 ins. thick. In the north and south sides of the 
enclosure are two klurkis or small doorways ; and in the middle of the east 
wall is a grand arched gateway, two storeys high, crowned by two slender 
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cupolas, one of which, has disappeared. The second storey of the gateway is 
approached by two narrow staircases and consists of a long chamber with a 
flat roof of stone slabs resting on beams. In each of the four corners of the 
enclosure wall is a square chamber surmounted by a dome. The tomb itself 
stands on a low octagonal platform and is enclosed by a lofty verandah on 
all sides. The space in front of the tomb is some 50 feet wider than at 
the remaining three sides, so that the tomb does not occupy the central posi- 
tion in the quadrangle. Including the verandah, the tomb measures 109 feet 
in diameter. In each side of the verandah, which is 8 feet 4 inches wide, are 
three lofty arches supporting its roof, which is covered by 24 small domes, 
three on each side of the octagon. The buttresses of the arches are 6 ft. 2 ins. 
square, except those at the angles, which are larger. The domes covering the 
verandah each rest on 4 arches and their soffits are ornamented with paintings in 
colour. A shallow cJiliajja, recently restored, runs all round the verandah just below 
the parapets. The tomb proper forms a large octagon 82 feet in diameter and is sur' 
mounted by a grand hemispherical dome crowned by a small cupola on 4 pillars, in 
place of the more usual halaia and finial. Surrounding the large dome are 
eight small domes, one at each corner of the octagon. These stand on square 
pillars and their soffits are decorated with floral and geometrical paintings in 
red and white colours. In seven of the eight sides of the tomb are arched 
doorways leading into the interior, and above the doorways are small windows. 

From the entrances in the north-east and south-east sides of the tomb two 
steep staircases lead to the roof of the verandah and further up to the small 
cupolas at the corners. Internally the tomb has a diameter of 56 feet. In 
the middle of each side, at the level of the verandah roof, is a large window‘s 
Originally these windows were shaded by cJihajjas, but these have long fn llpn 
away. The walls of the tomb are about 13 feet thick. The octagonal plan 
of the interior is changed, by the simple process of corbelling, into 16- and 
32-sided figures above, and finally into a circle on which the dome is reared. 

Besides Ba^tyar IQian’s grave, which occupies nearly the central position 
under the dome and is distinguished by its larger size and a coating of white- 
wash, there are 30 other graves, probably of his relations and descendants. 

Many of them have been restored in modern times. 

The courtyard of the mausoleum contains several palm trees and a number 
of graves scattered here and there. 

Outside the tomb there is a roofless enclosure on the north containing- 

the grave of one Baud Hian ^ahid ; while further to west is the well-known 
tomb of Pir Asman (’Usman?) ^ah, on the other side of a small rivulet named Kohira, 
which flows between the two mausolea. Still further west, some 200 yards 
from Ba^tyar’s tomb, is a large detached hill -with remains of some tomba 

on the top. 

In Martin’s Eastern India . (1838) the tomb is designated as that of 

‘Ahtiyar Khan’. In Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XII (1877), the 
name is spelt as ‘ Ikhtiyar Khan ’, and in Dr. Bloch’s Eeport for 1902 as 
‘Bakhtiyar Khan’. This last name is the one now invariably used by the 
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local people, who also assert that Ba^tyar’s eldest soh, Fath Hian, married 
a daughter of Sher Shah. What part Baktityar ^an played in the history 
of the Suri dynasty it has not been possible to ascertain ; but judging from 
his magnificent mausoleum and from the remains of a fort in the village of 
Chainpux also ascribed to him, it would appear that he was a personage of 
high rank, and that Chainpur was probably his jagir. One Ilitiyar ^Sn Panni 
is, however, mentioned in Elliot’s History of India (Vol lY, p. 417) as in 
command of Rohtas, where it is said ‘ there was no regular fauj or army, 
but 10,000 matchlock-men were stationed under Ikhtiyar Khan Elliot has 
obtained the information from the Tdi'i}ch-i-Sher 8hdM of A’bbas Sarwani, 
the earbest and the most detailed history of ^er ^ah’s reign, written at the 
command of Alcbar. As for Fath ]^an, the eldest son of Bakhtyar or 
Ilitiyar, the Ain-i-AM>arl mentions one Fat!^ ^an Batni in command of the 
fort of Eohtas during the reigns of Sher Shah and Salim ^ah. Now the 
orthography of Panni and Batni (= Patani) is so similar in Persian ( ) 

that they might easily be confused, particularly as the Persian historians are very 

casual in the matter of dots and diacritical marks. So if both these commanders 
came from the same town or tribe — ^it is quite possible that they may have 
been father and son. More than this, however, we may not surmise regarding 
the occupants of the great mausoleum at Chainpur. 

{g) In the mihrdb or prayer niche in the west wall of the tomb are the 

remains of a number of verses from the Qur'an ; and the following Persian 

verse appears at the bottom to left : — 

“ What can a man do, but submit to Time {i.e., the ever-changing world 
with its unalterable Laws of Nature ) ; what indeed can a baU do but to obey 
the polo-mallet.” 

(h) Good, (j) L. A. M. B. 372 ; Martiu’s Eastern India, 460-1 ; S. A. B. Vol. XII, p. 214 J 
Diet. Gazet., Shahabad, 136-6 ; A. S. E. (1902-03) 67 ; A. S. B., B. C. (1902), 21. (i) 190, 191, 
1130, 1131, 2436, 2437. 


Munde^vari. 

No. 52. — (a) Mupdesvari Temple — 

(6) On the summit of a hiU, some 600 feet high, close to Bamgarb, a village about 7 miles 
Boutb-west of Bbabua ; (e) Babus Bam Barain Singb and Gopal Barain Singb of Bamgapb ; 
(d) II 0 ; (e) From an inscription found during tbe clearance of tbe temple in 1903-04, it appears 
that tbe temple was already in existence in tbe year 636-36 A.D. 

(/) The beautiful little temple of MundeiSvan is built entirely of stone and 
forms an octagon in plan, both inside and out, with a massive square pillar 
at each corner. The sides facing the cardinal points are pierced with doors 
or windows, the remaining four walls being relieved on the outside with 
three niches each, a large one in the centre and two small ones at the sidesw. 

X 
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Externally, the temple measures 40 feet in diameter. The walls, as well as 
the pillars at the corners ilaukiiig the entrances, are relieved with hold 

mouldings which for the 
size of the building 
appear rather too heavy. 
The bases and capitals 
of the pilasters flank- 
ing the exterior niches 
are carved with vase 
and foliage designs, and 
the lintels above them 
are ornamented with 
floral carvings. Above 
the niches are j^ediment- 
shaped shrine-roofs. 
The images which once 

adorned these niches 
Ero. 03.-Mm.nleivarI temple, RamgaTh. disappeared. 

Of the four entrances into the temple, that on the east is closed with 
a masonry The door jambs and lintels are all carved with exquisite 

floral designs, and at the bottom of the door jambs stand figures of 

■dvdra/pdlas on the south, two figures of Siva on the west, Ganga and 

yamuna (?) on the east, and Durga and another female figure on the 
north. Above the dvdmpdlas on the jambs of the southern entrance and 

also on the lintel are carved a number of human figures engaged in danm'rig 
or in pla 3 ring on various musical instruments. 

The principal entrance to the temple had a pillared porch in front of which 
a few pillars were seen in situ by Dr. Bloch in 1902. By 1913 however, when 
Mr. Blakiston visited the place, these pillars had been dismantled and were 

no longer to be seen in position. 

Inside, the temple is an octagon of 20 feet diameter, the walls being 10 
feet thick. In four of the walls are doors or window openings, and in the 
other four very small niches, probably for lamps. The roof is a recent res- 
toration and consists of stone flags, the central portion resting on beams and 
lofty pillars which are square at the base and top and octagonal in the middle. 
The floor is paved with stone slabs and in its centre is a lingam (4 feet high) 
with 4 human faces, generally known as the Ghaumukhi Mahadeva. Besides 
this liiigam and some other sculptures to be enumerated further on, there are 
in the temple two curious stone vessels each formed of one piece of stone 
hollowed out in the middle for holding water, stores, or offerings. One of 
them is rectanplar in shape being 4 ft. 5 ins. by 4 ft. 3 ins. by 1 ft. 4 ins. deep, 
and on one of its sides is carved the figure of a cobra — an attribute of Siva! 
The Gazetteer mentions that this stone vessel served as a chest for hoarding 
the temple treasure. But there is no rim at the top for a lid and it is likely 
that the vessel contained the sacred water of the washings of the gods, a little 
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of wHcli every Saivite worshipper generally sprinkles over his or her head. The 
other vessel is cylindrical in shape ; it is 3 ft. 2 ins. deep and 3 ft. 1 in. in 
diameter (internally). At the top of it is a rim about 2 ins. high for the lid, 
which is missing. Just below this rim is carved a snake all round the vessel, 
which may have been used either for keeping the temple treasure or perhaps 
for holding a quantity of the Ganges water. 

In the inscription given below under {g) there is mention of a temple of 
MandaleSvara. This may have been the old name of the present temple of 
Mun.cle4vari, locally pronounced as Mapdesar, which word may conceivably be 
a corrupted form of Mandalesvara. “In other places,” says Dr. Bloch, “the 
word (Mandalesvara) generally signifies some sort of District Officer but here 
it evidently refers to a certain form of Isvara or Siva.” 

The Chaumukhi linga in the temple is believed by Dr. Bloch to be of 
a later date than the temple itself. Besides the sculptured linga there are 
preserved in the temple the following images : — 

(1) Relief (4ft. 6 ins. by 2 ft. 6 ins.) depicting a six-armed goddess riding a 

buffalo. Feet of goddess broken and 3 hands missing. In the surviving 
hands she holds a sword (right) and a bow and a shield (left). 
Halo behind head and a flying garland bearing gandharva above 
to left. In Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal she is called the 
goddess of napes' (Raja of Chainpur) and wife of Mahishasura, 
the buffalo demon, antagonist of Durga. This is rather curious, and 
doubtful. 

(2) Figure of Siva with Durga seated on his left thigh. Bull on 

pedestal. 

(3 and 4) Two figures of seated Gau.esa. 

(5) Standing four-armed figure of Siva. TrUula in the only surviving 

hand. Bull on pedestal. 

(6) Figure of Surya wearing socks, with lotus in upraised hands. 

(7) Male figure. Hands and legs below the knees missing. 

(8) Female figure seated on a raised throne in European fashion. 

(9) A standing male figure. Rosary in light hand. 

(10) Figure of 4-armed goddess, standing. Rosarj' in right hand; vase 

in the left. 

(11) Male figure, arms and feet broken. 

(12) Figure of (?) Agni seated on a throne, with a circle of flames behind 

him. The figure has no beard ; nor is his vehicle, the ram, 
depicted. 

(13) Siva, standing on the back of a prostrate Yaksha. Trisvla in left 

hand and rosary in the right. Hair in long curls falling ou 
shoulders. The phallus of the god is clearly shown in this sculp- 
ture, which is a sign of antiquity. 

(14) Standing male figure, possibly Siva, with a female to left, Symbols 

too damaged to be identified, 

X 2 
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(16) Standing male figure in two pieces. Arms and legs below knees missing. 

Long curls falling down on shoulders. Face chipped off. 

(16) Male figure seated in European fashion. 

(17) Karttikeya seated on his vdliana, the peacock, holding mace in left 

hand and indistinct object in the right. 

(18) Damaged four-armed goddess, standing. Symbols indistinct. 

(19) Three small figures of no special deity. Unimportant. 

Bound about the temple are placed a number of architectural stones 
bearing figures of various gods and goddesses, etc. Among them is a slab with 
a large lotus in the centre, which probably served as the central boss for the 
false roof of the sanctum. 

Midway along the road to the temple is a large oval-shaped boulder about 
10 feet in diameter, the upper face of which is smoothed and carved with 
a 6-armed (?) yaJcsha figure in relief flying away to left, with a large elephant 
in two of his hands raised overhead. To left of the yahsha are traces of a 
small female figure seated on a stool, and below him a fox or jackal. Below 
the figure are a few letters of inscription in Gupta characters. The figure 
appears to be much older than the Mun^e^vari Temple. 

(g) All along the road to the temple are short records in Gupta characters. 

containing pilgrims’ names, etc. But the most important inscription, which 
was unearthed near the temple in 1904, is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
It is dated 22nd Karttik of the year 30 of the Harsha Era (=635-36 A.D.) 
and records the building of a temple of Narayana close to the temple of Vini- 
te^vara, and the daily allotment of two 'prasthas of rice and two palas of oil 
for sacrificial purposes to the temple of Mandalesvara, and of a sum of 500 
dinaras for its maintenance. The donor’s name is Gomibhatta, who is recorded 
to have held the post of Dapd^'i^aysh^' under the King Udayasena. 

Qi) Good, (j) L. A. M. B., 370-2 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 466-57 ; Dist. Gazet., 
Shahabad, 146-47 ; A. S. B., E. 0. (1902), 20 ; and (1904), 9-10. (Je) 192 to 196, 1128, 1129, 
2439, 2440, 2441. 

Rohtasgarh. 

No. 53. — (a) The fort. 

(6) On the hill of Rohtas, about 24 miles south of Saasaram ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; 
(e) The existing structure appears to date from the 16th century A.D. 

(/) The HiU of Bohtas is beheved to derive its present name from Prince 
Rohitasva, son of Hari^chandra, a famous king of Hindu mythology. Haris- 
chandxa belonged to the Solar race; and the legend of RohitSsva is as 
follows : — 

HariSchandra had no child and, fearing lest he should die childless 
prayed to the gods to grant him a son. He had earned a name for his love 
of truth and justice, but (according to the Sdstras) he could not hope to 
attain mukti (Salvation) if he died without an heir. So Hari^chandra prayed and 
his prayers were heard. Varuna, the god of waters, visited him and informed him 
■that a son would be born to him provided he promised to kill fcbe boy as 
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R sacrificial offering to tlie gods. Hari^cliandia promised, and, as the gods 
had no reason to doubt his integrity, a son was born to him. This was 
Eohitasva. Soon after the birth of the child Varuna appeared before 
Harischandra and asked him to fulfil his promise. Harischandra, however, by 
plausible excuses, succeeded in evading the calamity until the boy came of 
age. The young prince, coming to know of his father’s difiicult position and 
realising the danger to his own life, fled to the hills and jungles, and tradi- 
tion says that he lived in exile for several years at Rohtas, or the hill of 
Eohitasva. The whereabouts of the young prince remained unknown to 
HariiSchandra, and the gods never succeeded in tracing him, except India 
who is believed to have helped the prince in his concealment. 

The earliest traditions attaching to Eohtasgarh point to its being the home 
and stronghold of autochthonous races. The tradition that Eohtas was once the 
seat of their race lingers among the Kharwars, Oraons and Cheros.’- The 
Kharwars claim descent from the Sun, The Cheros claim that they held the 
plateau till they sallied forth for the conquest of Palamau ; while the OrSons 
assert that Eohtasgarh originally belonged to their chiefs, and was finally 
wrested from them by the Hindus, who surprised them at night during one 
nf their great national festivals, when men had fallen senseless from intoxica- 
tion and only women were left to fight. 

The only records from Hindu times connected with Eohtasgarh are a few 
short rock-cut inscriptions at various places on the plateau. The first is at 
Phulwari,® and says that Pratapadhavala, the NdyaJca or Chief of Japila, con- 
structed a road up the hiU adjoining the Pratapa stream. Its date corresponds 
to the 27th March, 1169 A.D. Japila is evidently the modern Japla on the 
opposite side of the Son, in the modern district of Palamau (and now a station 
on the Daltongunj branch of the Bast Indian Eailway), although no remains 
of any importance at present exist there. Two inscriptions of the same 
Pratapadhavala are to be found on the Tarachandi rock near Sassaram, and at 
Tutrahi, 5 miles west of Tilothii. Prom another short inscription at PhulwSri 
we learn that the Chief in question belonged to the Khayaravala-varhsa, and 
Professor Kielhorn has pointed out that this name appears to survive in that 
-of the tribe of Kharwars, who still occupy the tableland on which Eohtasgayh 

is situated, and who claim a descent from the Sun.® To a descendant and 

successor of Pratapadhavala, called likewise Pratapa, belongs the second 
Eohtasgayh inscription, the date of which is equivalent to the 5th March, 1123 
A.D. It is situated near the Lai Darwaza, and it records that a certain 

Madhava made a well. Apart from these short inscriptions we have no record of 
Hindu rule over Eohtasgarh; for the long inscription of Mitrasena and 

.j§y3,masahi which existed originally near the Kathautiya gate, and is now in 

^ The Cheros of the Vindhyan plateau claim descent from the Naff or seipent. As Buchanan Hamilton quaintly 
-puts it, they claim the honour of being descended from the great serpent who is king of hell, that is to say, the 
-devil, which is considered a very ancient and honourahlo connection. 

® This place is probably near Tilothu ; neither the Phulwaria ghat near the Bdhtasan Temple, nor any of the 
-several Phnlwaris or flower-gardens in and about the Palace contains these insoriptions. 

3 Bpigraphia Indica, VoL IV, p. 311, Note 10 ; Martin’s Eastern India, Voh I, p. 406 ; J. A. S. B., VIH, p. 695. 
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the Indian Museum, Calcutta, belongs to the time of Jahangir, as it is dated 
in the Vikrama year 1688/ This last inscription gives a long list of the 
ancestors of Mitrasena and ^yamasahi, who belonged to the Tomara clan of 
Gwalior ; but it is of minor importance to history. Certainly the statement 
that Syamasahi took Eohtasgayh away from Slier Khan cannot refer to Sher 

Sh a h ; probably some rebellious chief, Avho had taken temporary possession 

of the stronghold, is thus designated. 

HoAvever, an inscription at Bandughat, ivhich is one of the 84 passages 
up to the hill top, mentions the name of 12 governors or tributary chiefs who 
held possession of the fort between the death of Raja Jai Chand of Qanaujj 
the last Hindu Emperor of India (who was finally defeated by Mu’izuddin 
Muhammad Ibn-i-Sam, the Ghuii, in 1194 A.D.) and the capture of Rohtasgaph by 
^er Shah. Besides these records, tradition gives the name of three Brahmans, 
Raja Ben, Raja Gaur and Raja Chaiidrabhan as rulers of the place, and it is 
said that it Avas from Chaiidrabhan that ^er Shah captured the fort.® 

With the exception of the Rohtasan temple and the three water tanks 
near the palace buildings, there are perhaps no structures on the hill that 
can be ascribed to the times of the Hindu rulers. 

In 1638 A.D. the fort of Rohtasgarh passed from the hands of its Hindu 
Raja, to Sher Shah, who at that time was in revolt against Humayun. The 
story is that Sher ^ah, having determined to get possession of Rohtasgaph, 
contrived to secure it by stratagem. He requested the Raja of Rohtasgarh to 
allow his family and treasures to remain there while he was engaged in the 

conquest of Bengal. The Raja having consented to this, Sher ^ah sent 

several hundred doUs, in the first few of which were a few old women and 
in the remainder Af^an soldiers and a quantity of arms. On the arrival of 
the train at the outer gate, the leading doUs were examined and when they 
were found to contain only women, the remainder were allowed to pass. The 
Afghans then sprang out and attacked the guards, who were easily overpowered^ 
^er ^ah, who was in camp close by, was admitted and the Hindu Raja 
fled, leaving the Af^ans masters of the fort. 

Throughout Sher ^ah's time the fort was held by a strong garrison of 
10,000 matchlock-men. I^tiyar Eian Panni and Path ]^an Patani are men- 
tioned as having commanded the fort during the Suri period. 

On the death of Salim (or Islam) ^ah Sun, one of his officers, Sulaiman 
Kararani, rebelled against the tyrannical ’Adli (or ’Adil) ^ah, and established 
himself in Bihar and Bengal. Sulaiman seems to have allowed Path Iffian to 
continue as commander of the fortress ; but Junaid Kararana, who succeeded 
Sulaiman, appointed Sayyid Muhammad in Path IQian’s place. Sayyid Muhammad 
held the command till 984 A.H. when he surrendered it to Shahbaz Khan 
Kamboh, an officer of Akbar. That Emperor subsequently appointed Muhibb 
’All I^an governor of Rohtas, who remained in charge of Rohtasgarh for a 
long time, so long, indeed, that he was called Muhibb ’Ali RoMdsl at courh In 

1 J. A. S. B., Vni, p. 696. 

2 Martin’s Maetem India^ I, p. 432, 
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the 31st year of Akbar’s reign (994 A.H.), two officers being appointed to each 
province, Miihiblb ’Ali was ordered to join Wazir IQian, Governor of Bengal. 
Bihar was given to the Kachchwaha Rajputs as jaglr early in 996 A.H. and 
Raja Man Singh selected Rohtasgayh as his headquarters. He had the forti- 
fications put in complete repair, deepened and repaired the reservoirs, and 
constructed a palace for his own residence. He remained in Bengal and Bihar 
till 1013 A.H., when Akbar fell ill and Man Singh resigned his post in order 
to be present in the Capital. Jahangir on succeeding to the throne overlooked 
the conspiracy which the Raja had formed against him and sent Man Singh 
to Bengal, but soon after (1015 A.H.) he was recalled and ordered to quell 
some disturbances at Rohths ; after which he j oined the Emperor. SVia.iW 
Qutbuddin was then made Governor of Bengal in place of Man Singh, and 
Qutb’s son. Shaikh Ibrahim Ki^war ^an, served as Qil’adar of Rohtas for 
some time {Ain ; I, 497). 

At the time of Shah Jahan*s rebeUion the fort was held by one Sayyid 
Mubarak, who, on hearing of the defeat and death of Mirza Ibrahim Iffian 
Rath Jang, the Subadar of Bihar and Bengal, at Rajniahal, came out to meet 
the rebellious prince, handed over the keys of the fort to him, and, with some 
other officers of the prince, protected his family and treasures until pardon was 
granted to him by Jahangir. One of the conditions of the pardon, indeed, 
was that the fort of Rohtas should be delivered to the Imperial Officers. 

A Persian inscription on the entrance of the chardlwarl tomb at the foot 
of the hill throws some light on the administration of the hiU fortress during 
the time of ^ah Jahan. It tells us that at that time Nawwab Ilffilag Iffian, 
the Qiradar of Rohtasgayh, held the rank of a commander of 3,000 ; that he 
was the Faujdar of the territory extending from Makrain and the parganahs 
of Siris and Katamba up to Benares ; and that his jaglr consisted of the 

following parganahs : Khawand, Mangror, Tilothu, Akbarpur, Belonja, Hajib- 
nagar (or Bijayanagar) and Japla. These parganahs now He in the modern 
districts of Shahabad, Gaya, Palamau and Benares, and most of the names 

still exist. The Darog^a of the fort was Malik AVigal. It was probably only 
he who was stationed there permanently (hence his building a tomb for him- 
self and his family close to the hill), while the commander of the fort perhaps 
paid merely occasional visits to it. The enclosure and the baoll, etc., mentioned 
in the inscription were finished in January-Pebruary 1638 A.D. 

Mirza Muqim (Abul Munsoor ^an Bahadur Safdar Jang) is mentioned as 
having been given the Rohtas fort in 1742 as a reward for having sent timely 

reinforcements to ’Ali Ward! Iflian, Governor of Bengal. 

According to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, “ a guard of 400 or 500 men was 
granted to the Daro^a for the protection of the fort ; in addition to which 
there was the regular military garrison, commanded by an officer known as 
the Hazari or commander of 1,000 men. This post, which was hereditary, 
was held originally by RSijputs j but in 1810 the holders were Muhammadans* 
The garrison were natives of the fortress, whose families, contrary to the rule, 
occupied a sTnall town near the fort. Besides these, there were about 4,000 
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raatcklock-men, whose duties consisted in guarding different parts of the plateau. 
After the defeat of Mir Kasim at Udhanala in 17(34, he sent his wife with a 
large number of servants and attendants and valuable treasuic to Xtohtas, 
under the care of Lala Naubat Rai j who soon afterwards died, leaving his 

charge to the care of Shah Mall. On Mir Kasim s final defeat at Buxar, 

Shah Mall sent the Begum to join her husband; and Mir Kasim wrote to the 
Diwan advising him to give up the fort to the English, which was done at 
once. Colonel Goddard, who took possession of the fort, remained there for 
about two months, destroying all military stores ; after which a small native 
guard remained for one year, when the place was finally abandoned.’ (S. A. B., 
Shahabad). 

During the Mutiny “ Rohtas and its neighbourhood were infested by a. 
considerable force of Mutineers ” ; and in the latter lialf of the 19tli century 
a European planter is said to have lived here for a long time. 

The Rohtas fort occupies a part of the tableland about 4 miles from east 

to west and 5 miles from north to south ; but among the local people it is 

generally reckoned as 28 miles in circumference.^ Much of the area is bare 
rock, but patches of red soil are also found here and there and are cultivated 
as rice fields. One of these fields (near the palace) is known as the Bangala 
(Bungalow) Ba^, which suggests that it was formerly planted as a garden 
for the use of the Officer in charge of the fort. 

Besides the Mendra ghat, which is the ascent from Akbarpur and is 
now generally used by visitors and the local people, there are, it is said, no 
less than 83 other practicable passages. Eour of these, viz., Ghora ghat, Raj 
ghat, Kathautiya and the Mepdra ghat, are called the four great ghap^, while 
the remaining 80 of more difficult ascent are known as glidtls. The easiest 
ascent is said to be the Raj ghat towards the south, but it is seldom used 
now-a-days. All the passages are well defended by fortifications, but the most 
massive works are to be seen at the Kathautiya, where a rocky neck of land, 
some 200 yards wide, forming a sort of isthmus, connects the Rohtas hill 
with the Eehal hills to the west. The neck is formed between a wide and deep 
recess known as Gularya khoh on the north and the Son River on the south. 
Across this neck the Hindus had commenced to cut a wide ditch in the solid 
rock, which tradition says was intended to be carried down to the level of 
the river bed ; 'but, when the excavation had been carried a little way, blood 
issued from one of the stones and the project was abandoned. The work has, 
indeed, every appearance of having been suddenly stopped, and the stone from 
which the blood is said to have come is worshipped by the neighbouring 
peasants as the power protecting Rohtas. 

On the east side of the ditch Raja Man Singh erected stupendous works. 
Two fine gates called respectively the Singh Darwaza and the Kathautiya,. 

^Mirza. Amina in Ha JoAan Nawtt sa3'a that the oiroumferenoe of the liill of llolitBfl is 32 miles and that 

of the fort itself only 24 miles. 

* Mrza Amina in his Jahm N ama says that ** the fort originally had 14 gates ; but only 4 gates give aooess- 

to it since the time of Bher ShSih These gates command the four great ghdfse 
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tlie one about 40 yards witbin tbe other, defend the neck, wbicb is consi- 
derably lower than the general level of the plateau ; while both the gates 



94. — fort, sho^nng SCa^liautLya Gateway, Bohtasgarli. 


and the ditch are commanded by a double line of square bulwarks, half- 
moons and curtains, with fine battlements, which rise along the hill on the 
south side of the neck, towering some 80 feet or more above the ditch for 
about 400 yards. 

The masonry is of a primitive type, and is rapidly falling to decay. The 
embrasures seem to have been adapted for arrows and musketry. Access to 
the different works and the communications between them is exceedingly 
difficult. Within these fortifications is another line of works with a gateway 
called the L§.1 Darwaza or Red Grate, from the colour of some stones used 
in its construction. The works here are comparatively insignificant, and all 
the other fortifications are inferior to those of Kathautiya. 

The Singh DarwSza, inside the Kathautiya, derives its name from 
the figures of two lions inserted in the masonry of the huge rectangular 
bastions flanking the long and narrow flight of steps leading up to the 
gateway. 

Of the four gates leading into the fort the Mendra is the least pretentious 
and the Kathautiya the most imposing. The ^azi Darwaza, or the “ Warriors’" 
Gate,” which commands the Ghora Ghat, is also strengthened with ^eat bas- 
tions and bulwarks somewhat similar to those defending the Singh Darwaza 

Y 
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at Kathautiya. Tradition says that ^er Shah entered the fort through this 
gate. The arched entrance is only 9^ ft, wide, and had the usual wooden 
gates on the inside, which were barred with wooden beams or kiUs. 
The unusual height of the entrance in proportion to the width, coupled with 
the fact that a stone slab bearing the figure of an elephant in relief is 
built into the front wall of the eastern guardroom, may have given rise 
to the tradition that Royal elephants used to enter the fort through this 
gate. 

Near the Ghazi Darwaza are a number of small Muhammadan tombs 
shaded by chhatns or cupolas standing on stone columns. Many of them are 
of the Early Mughal period. But the most imposing of them, the tomb of 
Haba^ l^an bears no inscription to disclose definitely whether it belongs to 
the time of ^er ^ah Suri or Akbar the Great. Half-way between the Palace 
and the Lai Darwaza is a fine three-domed moscLue of white stone which was 
built ill the reign of ^er ^ah. Near the Eajghat Gateway are long flat- 
roofed chambers, which were possibly used as sentries’ barracks ; and the ruins 
of a considerable bazar can be traced here and there in the vicinity of the 
ruined temples near the Eajghat Gateway. 

{g) The earliest inscription at Eohtas seems to be that near the Lai 
Darwaza. It has been published by Professor Kielhorn in the EfigrapMa 
Indica, Vol. IV (1896-7), from which the following transcript and translation 
are copied : — 

(i) 1. Om om navabhir-atha munlmdrair-vasaranam-adhisaih parikalayati saih- 
khyaiii vatsare sahasSnike Madana-vijayayatra-mariigale masi chaitre 
piatipadi sita-kantau vasare Bhaskarasya. 

2. Ja (ya) vana-dalana-lila-maihsalaih svair-yasobhir-ddhavalayati dharitriih 

4ri pratapa-kshitiiiidre idam-udakam-udarajnana-bhaja sthirat(v)am 
namitam-iha girindre Mmata Madhavena. 

3. Anavilam-analpiyas-tapa-nirwana-karanam svaya^ah-sodararn vari 

karayam5,sa Madhavah | Nijam vacha iva svadu ya^ah svam-iva 
ni(r)malarh etad atra suvistirnnam kara — 

4. yam-asa Madhavah ] Akarhde kumdika karhda-nidhir-nidhir-apam-iva 

akari Madha(ve)n-eyam prapate patakadruhi. 

“ The inscription records that, when the year of Sahasamka {i.e., Yikra- 
maditya) bore the number made up of 9, the chief Munis (7), and the lords 
of the days (12) i.e., in Vikrama-Samvat 1279, in the mouth of Chaitra, which 
inaugurates the march of conquest of the god of love, on a Sunday, the first- 
of the bright half, — ^while the illustrions king Pratapa was whitening [dham- 
layat) the earth with the great fame of having in mere sport cut up the Ycmms 
( ? Muhammadans), a certain Madhava made a well or tank on the rock, 
apparently near the spot where the inscription is engraved.” 

“The date regularly corresponds, for the Kartikadi Vikrama year 1279 
expired, to Sunday, the 5th March A.D. 1223, when the first tifhi of the bright 
half of Chaitra ended, 38m. after mean sunrise. The ‘ TTiug ’ PratSpa, 
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iu wtose reign this date falls, is, I liave no doubt, a descendant and successor 
of the Japilya Nayaka or Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala, whose well-known Tara- 
chandi rock inscription is dated in Vikraina-Samvat 1225 ; of whom there is 
another short inscription of the same year, recording the construction of a 
road by him, at ‘ Phulwariya ’ ; and whose name is given with a date which 
I would read Samvat 1214 Jyaishiha-vadi 4 Sa {sa) nau, in a short inscrpition 
on the rock near the Tutrahi falls. Prom a slightly damaged, undated inscrip- 
tion at ‘ Phulwariya ’ it appears that the family to which these chiefs belonged 
was called the Khayaravala-varhsa,” 

On a rock near the Phulwaria Ghat, a few hundred yards to south of the 
Rohtasan temple, is the following Sanskrit inscription of 6 lines : — 

(ii) L. 1. Samvat 1394 samae (ye). 

L. 2. Vaisa-(sa)sha (kha) sudi (di) 14 Ravi (vi) va. 

L. 3. Sara va (1) rosa pasasaro. 

L. 4. Ya (I) salita ago muladala si (si). 

L. 5. ha pi (chhe) muladala (1) bhiina. 

Beyond the date, which is probably eq^uivalent to Sunday, the 3rd May 
1338 A.D., the meaning is uncertain. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra considered 
this to be a record of the birth of two persons named Muladala Simha and 
Muladala Bhima. It is, however, very unlikely that a mere date of birth of 
two persons, however important, would have been recorded like this. The 
representations of a man holding a club or sword, and a lion to the right 
of the inscription probably must have something to do with the inscription. ^ 

Over the arched entrance of the Kathautiya gateway is a Persian inscrip- 
tion of two lines and a Sanskrit one of 8 lines, both out in bold letters in 
relief. 

The Sanskrit inscription is sadly damaged, hut it seems to be very similar 
to that of the Elephant Gate of the Palace. 

The Persian inscription is also partly damaged. It consists of three lines 
and reads as follows ; — 

> • • SI®, jly". J j*^ ISftf jl • t . . (1) 


J) 

jL-. ^ J J (I) j|d jUj (3) 


Translation. 


nli a) I ^ J 


L. 1 Said ‘ I have heard from the rider of the grey-horse 

of the world that Raja Man Singh constructed a (fortification 

like the) China wall 

L. 2. (Completed) during the shiqddri of Purohit Sridhar and Gopal Das 
and under the supervision of Bahai Khan Bani Isra‘il, and Daro^a 
Bal Bhadr. 


iThis note and tranaoript were supplied by Mr. Dikshifc of the Eastern Circle. 
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L. 3. wearer (or keeper) of the sacred thread, by the architect TJstad 
Mubarak. Written on the 1st of the month of Zil-q’ada in the year 
1015 H. (=1607 A.D.). 

This record shows that the Grateway was completed early in the reign of 
Jahangir. 

(h) Fairly good, {j) L. A. M. B., 362-3 ; Dist. Gazet., Shahabad, 147, 161-3 ; Martin’s 
Eastern India, 432-39 ; A. S. E., (1902-03), 57-58 ; A. S. E., E. 0., (1902), 22 ; and (1904), 9 ; 
S. A. B., XII, 209-11 ; B. I., IV, (1896-7), 310-12 ; J. A. S. B., VIII, 696-701 ; Ind. 
Antiq., XIX, p., 179. (A) 1023, 1024, 2452, 2465. 


No. 54. — (a) The Palace or Mahal Sarai. 

(6) About 100 yards to north of the Bungalow ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) Probably 
1 . J • 1006 A.H. 

completed m fSgfm: 

(/) The Palace or Mahal Sarai occupies an area of 560 feet north to south 
by 327 feet east to west. The internal lay-out is very irregular — an unusual 
feature with Saracenic planning — and curiously contrasts with the essential 
symmetry that characterises the other and more famous Mu^al palaces in 
I^orth India. 


The architecture is typical of that of Akhar, in whose reign the palace 
was built, and is a uniq[ue example of this style in the Province, The 
principal front is towards the west and consists of a lofty wall relieved only 
by a large gateway (known as the Hathia Pol) near the southern end, and 
by a few projecting balconies of the Mu^al type disposed at irregular inter- 
vals, the sky line being picturesquely broken by isolated chhcHm and pavihons 
and the upper storeys of the Throne Room or Darbar Hall. 

Hathia Pol . — The Hathia Pol or Elephant Gateway is the most decorative 
part of the Palace. It is constructed of finely wrought stone, on which traces 



of an original orna- 
mentation in stucco of 
the “ sgraffito ” tech- 
nique in red and white 
designs are stiU to he 
seen under the top 
parapet and in the 
spandrels of the large 
central arch of the 
facade. Two fine oriel- 
balconies give interest 
and dignity to this front ; 
and beneath them occur 
little sculptured ele- 
phants (2 ft. 9 ins. 


96. — Palace ; Elephant Gat© and hack of the Barbar HaH, 
Behtasga^h. 

irom wliicli feature the Gate derives its name. 


high) inset in a typical 
Early Mu^al niche 
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Above the entrance archway and enclosed by the mai n arch of the facade 
is a small window-opening lighting a little chamber behind. The main entrance^ 

9 feet wide, leads into an elegant 
guard-room, on the north and east 
sides of which are Avide alcoves 
covered by pointed semi-domes of 
intersecting arching and containing 
raised stone platforms serving as 
benches for the guards. These 
platforms are each reached by a 
flight of 3 steps. A flat-domed roof 
covers the central portion of the 
guard house, the whole arrangement 
being typical of Mu^al practice. 
Behind the piers of the arches sup- 
porting the dome are two room-hke 
recesses on the east side ; and flank- 
ing the entrance are two dark 
chambers one on either side. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton observes that the 
covered ceiling of the guard house 
consists entirely of plaster, “ the roof 
being supported by beams and flags 
wall.” This, however, is incorrect, as 
the three terraces (one above the other) on the roof conceal the contour of the 
-dome. On the south fagade of the gate another large archway gives access 
to an open court in front of the Baradari. On the south face of this inner 
gateway are three inscriptions, two in Persian, the third in Sanskrit. These 
give the date of the completion of the Gateway as 1005 A.H.^ — 1596 A.D. 
and mention the name of the priest, the Aavo gh a and the architect. 

"Man Singh w^as appointed Governor of Bengal about the end of 995 A.H. 
.-and probably commenced the buildings at Rohtasgaii'h very soon after. The 
■date (1005 A.H.) given in these inscriptions is not necessarily to be taken 
as referring to the completion of the gateway alone (which is specifically 
mentioned in the epigraphs) and probably also relates to the completion of 
-the greater part, if not the whole, of the Palace. 

The inner archway leads into an open court of which the west side was 
originally occupied by a gallery providing a covered passage from the gateway 
to the “ Ofhces ” or Baradari, as the two-storeyed building to the south is now 
■called. In the east jamb of this gateway is a small door opening on to a 
steep stair which leads up to the roof and second storey of the Guard Room. 
The stair terminates in a closet with a door to south (from which access was 

1 •RWT'T»nT'Ti Teas by the word AZ/ at the end of the Ist inaoription into thinking that the date referred 

"to the Alfl era, which would put it ten years later (jjM a.d. ^ ^ reign of Jahangir. 



Fia. 96. — Palace : Elephant Gate, inner front from 
south, Boht&sgarh. 

of stone passing horizontally from wall to 
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gained to the roof of the gallery which once occupied the west side of the 
court B ; see Plan) ; while another door to north leads to an open terrace surrounded 
by a high parapet wall. Above this terrace, and projecting from the west wall, 
is another large terrace 21 ft. 9 ins. by 18 ft. 9 ins. and about 4 feet high, and 
above this again an octagonal chabutra. These features enclose the arch con- 
struction of the dome below. Behind the terraces, and situated exactly above 
the Hathia Pol gateway, are three small chambers, of which the end ones 
have each a projecting balcony to west and the central one an arched window. 
The central room has a flat ceiling, the others being covered with low vaulted, 
roofs. The northernmost room communicates ivith the interior of the Palace, 
to be described later on. A steep flight of steps from the south-east corner 
of the terraced area leads to the roof of the three small chambers, which 
is also surrounded by a low parapet wall and contains two octagonal chabvtras 
over the domes above the rooms to north and south. 

The Bamdarl or “ Offices.” — The Baradari, which is perhaps the most symmetri- 
cally arranged part of the whole palace, is of pleasing design. It stands on 

a large platform about 
116 feet long, 91 feet 
wide and 2 feet high, 
The superstructure, 
which measures 84 ft. 
by 46 ft. 6 ins., rests 
on a low plinth 6 ins. 
high, a terrace of 
22 feet wide occurring 
in front. The lower 
storey consists of a 
pillared verandah with 
a spacious hall behind 
it in the centre and 4- 
small rooms at the four 
31iO. 97. — The BaTadari or “ OfBces ” attached to the Palace, COmcrS. The Verandah, 

Robtacgarh. measuring 39 ft. by Ifl 

ft. 6 ins., is supported on four sets of octagonal pillars in pairs between double 
pilasters and has a deep sloping chhajja above the openings. The bases and 
capitals of the pillars supporting its flat roof are square in shape and neatly- 
carved. The cJihajja rests on heavy stone beams laid across handsome massive- 
brackets, the lower scrolls of which are shown as protruding from the mouths 
of elephant heads. 

At either end of the verandah is a small flat-roofed chamber 10 ft. 3 ins. 
square, with four doors of the hntel-headed type, one in the middle of each 
side. The great hall at the back is an imposing chamber measuring 40 ft. 
2 ins. long by 19 ft. 5 ins. wide. It is covered by a hemispherical ceiling 
in the central section and pointed semidomes at the ends. The roof is carried 
high, there being no upper storey above this hall. A door in the back wall leads. 
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out into the open area, while two similar openings in the side walls communicate 
with verandah-like rooms (19 ft. 6 ins. by 17 ft. 4 ins.) which are open in front 
and have their low flat roofs supported on double rows of square pillars. 

The verandah and the large hall behind it connect with each other through 
five door-ways (or rather passages with door frames provided at both ends) 
in a partition wall 6 ft. 8 ins. thick. Above each door in the verandah wall 
is an arched window, but with the exception of that in the centre these do 
not penetrate to the iimer hall, serving only to light a narrow passage above 
set in the thickness of this partition wall. 

At the east and west end of the building are two narrow stairs leading 
up to the second storey of the small rooms and verandahs at the corners, and 
to the long narrow passage (2 ft. 7 ins. wide, and 6 ft. 8 ins. high) within 
the thickness of the partition wall of the two central chambers. The passage 
is lighted by 5 arched windows to north, and forms the only means of 
communication between the upper rooms at the corners of the building — ^for 
the great inner hall occupies the whole height — ^the upper storey of the front 
verandah being approached from the roof of the building. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
calls the passage the ^dh nasMn (High Seat, or Dais), but the name, which 
seems inappropriate, is not known now. In front of each of the small upper 
rooms on the north (which have low-domed ceilings), is a projecting balcony 
of pleasing design, and in the wall towards the pillared verandah a small window 
opens into the Treasury above the hall, access to which is only possible vid, 
the stairs down from the roof. The other rooms on the south are also very 
attractive. They have vaulted roofs and open fronts with three arches supported 
on short stone pillars connected transversely by lintels. The openings are shaded 
by chhajjas, and each room has a window looking into the central hall and 
a projecting balcony towards the south. 

The same stair which leads to the second storey continues up to the flat 
roof of the building, which is surrounded, as usual, by a heavy parapet wall 
about 8 feet high. The central section of this wall on the north is raised in 
steps into a pedestal and in front of it is a balcony, access to which is gained 
through a small gallery to south supported on four pillars. On either side of 
the gallery is a steep stair leading down to a low flat-roofed chamber (referred to 
above as the Treasury), 38 ft. by 14 ft. 4 ins. and 8 ft. high, which forms the 
upper storey of the front verandah. It is lighted by five arched windows 
in front (see Plan) and divided by four arches into five compartments. 
Behind the compartments at the extreme ends are two arched passages (26 ft. 
long, 46 ins. wide and 5 ft. 3 ins. high) made in the thickness of the walls 
and running southward right up to the back wall of the building. These were 
possibly intended for holding specie. In the end walla of the chamber is a 
fima.11 window on each side looking down into the small corner rooms described 
above. 

To revert to the roof, the north-east and north-west corners contain two 
elegant chJiatns or cupolas standing on 8 pillars, which are however concealed 
from an exterior view of the building by the parapet wall. In the south- 
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east and south-west corners are two low chahutms or terraces, and five windows- 
behind them in the southern wall afford a pleasing view of the country. An 
octagonal clidbiitra on the south side of the roof covers the dome of the large 
central hall below. 

On all four sides of the Baradari is an open terrace bounded on the 
south and west by the enclosure wall of the Palace ; and to its east is an 
open court containing a small tank in the centre. This and the other court 
to north of the Baradari were used, according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s 
account, “ as parade for the guards when they assembled to be viewed by the- 
Governor.” A doorway in the wall to north of the large court in front of 

the Baradari which is marked B in the plan, leads into a small court called 

Bauman Shahid ka Chauk, from the circumstance of the grave of a martyr 
named Randan existing against the north wall of the court. The west side 

of this court was once occupied by an open gallery now no longer in existence ; 
and a large arched gateway on the east side leads into an open court (I) 
with a tank in the centre and a gallery in the north-east corner ; while a. 
small door in the north wall opens into an important court marked (F) in the 
Plan. 

Stinuch's Quarters, and Rang Mailed. This latter court (F), which contains 
a set of three handsome chambers on the south and a gallery with a 

hall and some small rooms behind it on the west side of a rectangular 
courtyard, was the abode of the eunuchs. The first chamber entered from 
Rau^an Rabid’s court has a fine vaulted roof and an open gallery 

supported on octagonal pillars in front. Another gallery exists to east,, 

this having a hall and an unlighted cell behind it. The eastern gallery 
and the hall to its rear are supported on square pillars. The original 
doorway connecting them with the chamber has recently been blocked up. 
The room next to this chamber on the west has a plain vaulted roof ; but 
the one further west again, a fine chamber 19 ft. 6 ins. square, has a 

flat-domed roof, and is furnished with a wide arched gateway and two windows 
opening towards the courtyard to north. The interior walls of the chamber 

were ornamented with a painted dado up to a height of about 4 feet. At 
the west end of this chamber a small door opens into a narrow closet under 
a staircase leading up to the flat roof, which is surrounded by a high para- 
pet^ wall. On the east side of this open roof is a chamber (19 ft. by 14 ft.) 
forming the upper storey of the central room No. 6 in this wing (see plan 
of second storey). It has a low domed roof and two large windows, one in the- 
north wall, the other in the south, with a balcony in front overlooking the 
Baradari and the Phul Mahal areas. This chamber is called the Rang Mahal 
and is said to have been used by Raja Man Singh as his sleeping chamber. 
A stair on the south leads up to its roof which, instead of being enclosed 
by the usual parapet wall, was surrounded by a row of six square balusters 
on each side. The balusters, of which only 12 are how standing, are about 


^ The north parapet -waJl is not more than 3 ft. high now. 
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4 feet high and had originally screens of stone fretwork between them, thus 
affording farda while allowing the free passage of air. These balusters account 
for the present name of Khuiit Mahal given to the chamber by the local 
people, Khunt meaning a large peg or pillar. 

The lower storey of the west wing consists of a long verandah-like chamber 
and a hall behind it. The open portion of this verandah, which measures 
47 ft. 3 ins, by 17 ft., at the north end is carried on 4 square columns and 
two pilasters with a ehhajja above the openings. The roof of the verandah is 
divided into 9 compartments each covered by a pointed vault springing from 
8 heavy beams of stone set transversely across the verandah. Four of these 
beams, in the pillared portion of the verandah, cracked some time after the 
construction of the building and are now supported on stone arches. At the 
north end of the gallery is a small room, 16 ft. 10 ins. square, with a low 
vaulted roof. Behind the verandah is an oblong haU with a room at each end, 
the rooms communicating with those in front of them. The hall has a vaulted 
roof and is lighted by a wide door in the middle and a large window on either 
side. The window sills project about 2 feet beyond the walls and are ap- 
proached from the haU by a flight of 3 steps. The passage-way of the door is 
reduced by the cliauMs or platforms constructed on either side. In the north- 
west corner of the court and separated from the verandah by a solid wall 
were three retiring closets one behind the other, but they have been blocked 
up now. 

The second storey of the west wing consists of a large terrace to south 
p.nd a handsome room to north. Originally the terrace was surroimded by very 
high parapet walls which totally excluded a view of the Ladies’ Apartments ; 
so that the male attendants of the EajS or the members of the court could 
be conveniently admitted to his principal place of residence through the 
apartments above the Guard Koom. The eastern parapet wall is now 
however only 3 feet high, and allows a full view of the Zanana Mahal. 
The west wall is pierced by 2 windows looking out into the courtyard in front 
of the palace. The small room to north measures 15 ft. 7 ins. by 12 ft. 7 ins, 
and has two doors on the south and east, and a window on the west side, 
with an unusually large balcony in front. The ceiling is flat and rests on 
square pillars. A hanging stair in the west parapet wall leads up to the roof 
of this chamber, and a short stair to north-east leads to a small open area, 
the west end of which once contained two retiring closets, 

Rdjd Man Singh’s Residence {Throne Room). Returning again to (F) on the 
ground floor we And a chamber with arched doorways on the east and north, 
in which was stationed the guard of eunuchs and which formed the chief 
entrance into the Ladies’ Apartments vi& the courtyard of the block of 
buildings marked (H) in the plan. The passage is now blocked with a rubble 
wall built across it in modern times. The partition wall between the 
Eunuchs’ Quarters and the structure to north of them has also disappeared. This 
latter building, or at least the upper storey of it, was probably used as the 
Governor’s own residence. It is a four-storeyed structure and contains some 

z 
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of the finest rooms in the Palace. The lower storey consists of a long gallery 
with a hall and a dark chamber situated behind it on the west side and 

a set of handsome rooms 
on the north. The gallery 
on the west side measures 
52 feet long by 11 ft. 

9 ins. wide and has three 
arched entrances in the 
centre, each 8 feet wide, 
and a small lintel-headed 
door at each end. Its roof 
is relatively low and is 
supported on arches which 
divide it into five com- 
partments, three of which 
have separate vaulted roofs. 
A door in the south 
K&. 98. — ^Raja MSn Singh’s Residence in the Palace, Rohtaagarh. 'Wall of the gallery com- 
municates with the Eunuchs’ Quarters. 

Behind this gallery is a long hall measuring 44 ft. 7 ins. by 12 ft. 8 ins., with 
an arched doorway and 2 large 'windows in the east wall. In length it is some 
8 feet less than the gallery in front as space for a stair, which leads to the 
upper storey, has been taken from its south end. Like the gallery, the roof 
of this hall is also supported on arches divided into compartments with vaulted 
roofs. At the south end of the hall is a small recess below the stair. A 

small door from this hall leads into a long chamber behind it. From the 
north end of the central hall a door leads into a small room, to the west 

of which is a dark cell with a very small door now blocked up, and to east, 
a suite of three rooms — the whole forming the north wing of the building. The 
central one of these three rooms is rectangular in plan and has a vaulted roof, 
and a fine doorway with chaukls on the sonth. At the east end of the suite 

is a large gateway which formed the principal entrance into the I^ana BS gh 

or Zanana Mahal. 

Throne Room. The second storey of this building (H) is one of the most 
attractive parts of the Palace, and consists of a fine open gallery with a very 
handsome hall behind it. The gallery measures 46 ft. 3 ins. by 12 ft. 4 ins., 
and has a flat roof supported on four massive stone piers (3 ft. 9 ins. square) 
at either side and on four beams carried on heavy semi-circular brackets, the 

whole presenting a very imposing appearance. The brackets supporting the 

ohhajja outside the verandah are elaborately ornamented with mouldings and 
pendants, some of them being carved with figures of peacocks. At the north 
end, opposite to the door of entry, is a wide alcoved recess. The hall 
behind the gallery measures 62 ft. 3 ins. by 12 ft. 8 ins. It is locaUy 
known as the Takht Baddiahl or Throne Boom and was probably used 

either as bed-room, or perhaps as Diwan-i-j^agg, by Eaja Man Singh, It 
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communicates with the gallery through a fine doorway and has two very 
large windows, once screened by fret-work in stone, Both the gallery and the 



Fig. 99. — -Palace: The Throne Poom, Bobtasgarh. 


hall have their interior 
walls painted up to 
dado height with panels 
in red, yellow, and blue 
pigments. At either 
end of the hall is an 
arched recess with a 
small window, and in 
the back or west wall 
are two windows with 
domed balconies in 
front. The window in 
the north wall looks 
into a small chamber 
through wliich there 
was a passage to the 
roof of the Ladies’ 


Apartments. The roof of this chamber has disappeared. The Throne Room 
communicated with the Zanana Mahal across the roof of the three rooms 


forming the north wing of the grotmd floor. The open area in front is sur- 
rounded by a high parapet wall excluding a view of the Ladies’ Apartments, 
ar>(1 at its south end is a steep stair leading up to the parapetted roof of 
the great hall and gallery, and to some buildings forming the third storey. 
Here in the north parapet wall, near the west end, is a small cupola opening 
into a projecting balcony on the north, while at the south-west corner is a 
handsome room measuring 18 ft, 5 ins. by 14 ft, and covered by a low domed roof 
supported on four arches, behind the southern of which is a semi-octagonal recess. 
The soffit of the dome is decorated with paintings ; and a chJiajja shades the north 
wall of the chamber externally. At the south-east corner of this terrace is 
another stair, partly covered over, leading to the 4th storey. The stair ter- 
minates in a small chamber with a vaulted roof (14 ft. 7 ins. by 6 ft, 10 ins. internally) 
supported on 8 slender pillars. The area in front of this chamber was once 
surrounded by stone jdlis which have entirely disappeared, only two pieces 
of the stone margin being left on the north side. A narrow passage leads 
from this small chamber, by the side of the stair, to a cupola on the east, 
which rests on four pillars and commands an excellent view of the whole 
palace, as well as of the country around. 

The Ehana Bagh or Flower Garden. A large arched gateway at the 
north-west corner of the Governor’s Residence leads to the Zanana quarters, 
locally known as the Phulwari (Flower Garden) or Iffiana Bag^ on account 
of the courtyard being once divided into numerous parterres by narrow paved 
pathways crossing each other at right angles. It forms a large square sur- 
rounded by a number of small apartments on all sides, with a two-storeyed 

z 2 
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building known as tbe lina Mahal or Mabal (Palace of mirrors) about 

the centre. The Takht Bad^ahi building encroaches upon the south-west corner 
of the !|^ana Bagh square, with the effect that the Shi^ Mahal now no 
longer appears to occupy the centre of the quadrangle, which in fact it does. 
This was probably done in order to keep the central building of the Zanana 
close to the Governor’s rooms. In the middle of the gateway leading to the 
^ana Bag^ is a small octagonal reservoir, 3J feet deep and 5 feet in diameter, 
which probably contained a water jet. As will be seen from the plan, the 
usual arrangement adopted for the apartments surrounding the court is a hall 
with a wide entrance in the centre flanlced by a room at each end which is 
sometimes lighted by a window. The roofs are flat, consisting of long flags of 
stone resting on massive stone beams running from wall to wall. But many 
of the beams have cracked, and are supported on modern semi-circular arches 
or square buttresses. According to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s account, these 
apartments were intended to accommodate some of the Governor’s wives, each 
lady having one of the apartments to herself and her slaves. The apartments 
thus afforded accommodation for some 16 ladies. About the middle of the 
east side a passage leads into a small area (U) surrounded by 8 oblong chambers, 
all covered either by domes or vaulted roofs, three of which on the north were 
used as latrines and the others possibly as baths or apartments for scavengers. 
A steep narrow stair from the middle room of the north wing leads up to the 
roof, which is surrounded by high parapet walls on all sides. Two latrines 
(each consisting of two domed chambers) were provided in the north wing of 
the apartments, one near the east and the other at the west end. (This 
latter was turned into a private entry by Col. Goddard in 1764-6 ; but the door 
leading outside has now been blocked up). Both closets project beyond the 
north wall of the palace. Besides the principal entrance from H and another 
passage from F there is in the east wing a small private entry from the 
outside of the palace. But it appears to have been made at a later date — ^possibly 
by Colonel Goddard to give access to his men, who might have been stationed 
in the Zanana Mahal. 

Three covered stairs near the south-east, north-east and north-west corners 
lead up to the roof of the apartments, which is surrounded by a parapet 
waU^ about 12 feet high, excluding a view of the surrounding country as 
also of the other parts of the palace. At the end of each stair is a am n ll 
building with a door on the right and left leading from the landing to the 
roof of the apartments. A narrow stair in the side of this structure leads to 
a small platform on its roof, on which stands a small cupola on 4 pillars. The 
soffits of these cupolas are painted with geometrical designs. At each of the 
three corners of the roof of the Ladies’ Apartments is a small but handsome 
chamber 12 feet 4 inches square, with openings on all sides and windows on 
the two sides towards the country leading to projecting balconies, which were 
once closed by stone joZis. These are very fine rooms and they have been 

The upper liarfc of tliese walls is decorated with paintings. 
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provided with deep sloping cMajjas on the side facing the interior coiuds. 
Their roofs are flat, the slabs being arranged in the form of diminishing 
squares. Three hanging stairs lead to the roofs of these rooms, and mortices 

in the steps of the stairs indicate that railings or balustrades were also pro- 

vided as a protection to the persons using them. At the south end of the 
west wing is a small square chamber (of which the roof has fallen away) 
through which communication was afforded to the ^wabgah and the upper 
storey of the Shidi Mahal. 

The Aina or SMsh Mahal. This building forms the chief feature of the 
Mower Garden and was probably allotted to the chief’s favourite wife. It is a 
two-storeyed building situated on a raised terrace, on three sides of which is a 
steep ascent leading to small octagonal reservoirs. On the 4th or west side 
are two stairs, but there is no cistern. 

The exterior of the building is extremely plain — each side having three 

doors in front with a chhajja some way above them, and a domed balcony 

and six small windows higher up, the high parapet walls being surmounted 
by Tcanguras. The lower storey consists of 9 rooms : a large square chamber 
in the centre, a closed verandah in the middle of each side, and a small room 
in each corner. The verandahs (26 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 10 ins. each) have each 
three doors in front, and a high vaulted roof. Some of the niches in the 
verandahs are very fine. The corner rooms are very pleasing with hemispheri- 
cal roofs, and have two doors opening towards the verandahs and 4 small 
windows, one on each side, at a height of about 8 feet from the floor. The 
rooms towards the south end are octagonal in plan, while those on the north are 
square. The central chamber is large and handsome (24 ft. 8 ins, by 17 ft. 2 ins.) 
and has a door with a window above it in the middle of each side. The chamber 

is covered by a dome in the middle and a semi- dome at each end, the central 

dome being supported on 4 arches. These domes and semi-domes are not 
visible on the outside. 

A broad stair from the verandah on the east side leads up to the second 
storey (see plan). Above the stair is a small building, through the middle 
-of which runs a vaulted passage connecting the roof of the north verandah 
with a large platform forming the roof of the central chamber below. 
At the east end of this building is a high arch opening into another broad 
stair which affords access to a small platform, over which there was 

originally a cupola on four pillars, commanding a fine view of the country 
around, as well as of the palace buildings. The cupola has disappeared 

now. 

In the corners, exactly above the comer rooms in the lower storey, are 
four small rooms about 8 feet square, each entered through a small door in 
front and lighted by one or two windows. The rooms are covered by small 
hemispherical domes ; but internally the ceilings are flat and consist of stone 
flags arranged in diminishing squares. Around the niches in the room at the 
south-west corner is a margin of decoration in floral forms. Externally, the 
"rrooms have shallow chJiajjas on two sides. 
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The surrotinding parapet wall is about 10 feet high and is pierced with 
5 windows on each side, of which the central ones lead into projecting domed 
balconies. The wall is surmounted by a hangiira parapet. 

As mentioned before, the second storey of the Aina Mahal communicates 
with the Khwabgah or Throne Room through a door near the south-west room. 

To proceed to the buildings south of the Flower Garden 

Bloch G . — A passage through room No. 1 in the south-west corner of 
the Ladies’ Apartments leads into the eastern portion of the Eunuch’s quarters 
whence a large arched gateway (with benches for the guards) gives access to 
a small court (G) with pillared verandahs on the south and west sides. This, 
according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, was probably the place where women 
waited for admission into the Eunuch’s Quartei’s (F) either to sell commodities 
or to be carried into the Ladies’ Apartments. The passage from without was 
through the alley and the door in court (M). The gate with benches formed 
the only entry into the interior. 

Bloch K . — This consists of an open court surrounded by a pillared gallery 
on three sides and was probably used as the Governor’s kitchen. 

Court M . — This open space seems to have served as a general route of 
communication. It has a small tank in the middle, which may have been 
used by domestics. 

Bloch L . — A door in the Avest wall of M leads, through a small chamber 
into the block of buildings marked (L) in the plan. This block consists of 
two rooms on the east side, a pillared hall and an oblong room serving as 
a passage on the west, and a small dark chamber and an oblong room, with 
an open gallery in front of the latter, on the south side. The chhajja over 
the southern gallery is continued on all three sides. The flat roof of the 
pillared hall to west is now supported by two semi-circular arches. The room 
to its south only served as a passage, and has doors on 3 sides of it connecting 
the building with the Baths (N) and the Phul Mahal ; while another door in 
its west wall opens into a stair leading to the roof of the building. A door 
from the hall on the south side of (L) leads into the Bath area, marked (N) 
in the plan, containing an oblong courtyard with the Eammdms to east. The 
Hammdms consist of a small low domed ante-chamber giving access to a cold 
bath, behind which is a hot bath with a boiler at the back. Both the bath- 
rooms are covered by low hemispherical domes and have a large arched recess 
on the south side, where there is a rectangular reservoir about 4 ft. 3 ins. 
deep, probably for holding water. A large slab of red sandstone supported on 
short legs occurs along the west wall of the cold bath, and in the east wall 
of the hot bath are two rectangular cells with a (1) metal pipe embedded 
in the partition between them. The cells probably contained hot water, for 
under the cell on the north can be seen a small chamber in which was 
apparently accommodated the furnace for heating the water. From the 
ante-chamber a door on the east leads into a small retiring closet. At the 
back of the baths is an elevated terrace with a reservoir on the top. Water 
was probably supplied to the hot bath from this reservoir. 
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Ndch Ohar or Dlwdn-i-Amm. A door iu the south wall of (N) leads into 
the block (0) which consists of a long open gallery (37 ft. by 9 ft. 4 ins.) with 
a hall (36 ft. 10 ins. by 13 ft. 10 ins.) behind it on the west and a similar 
gallery (now in ruins) with a small square room at its south end on the 
east side of a small courtyard. These apartments appear to have been intended 
either as places of repose after bathing or perhaps for the Eaja’s attendants 
in waiting. A stair in the south-west corner leads first to a projecting 
balcony which overlooks the so-called Ndch Ghar on the south and then 
passes on to the flat roof of the gallery and hall on the Avest side. The hall 
communicated with the Phul Mahal area on the west by a small door in 

the back wall, but this has latterly been blocked up. In the centre of the 

courtyard of this building is a reservoir (7 ft. 8 ins. square and 4 ft. 5 ins. 

deep), and a small door in the south wall leads into the large building known 

as the Ndch Ghar. This building measures internally 88 J ft. north to south 

by 73 ft. east to west, and consists of a large open coiurtyard surrounded on 
three sides with pillared galleries shaded by deep chhajjas in front. The 

galleries, of which that on the east side has nearly all fallen, have flat roofs, 

composed of stone slabs laid across heavy transverse stone beams carried on 

the back Avail and the pillars in front. Some of the beams in the south 
gallery have cracked and are noAV supported on masonry piers. According 

to the local tradition this building was a Ndch Ghar or ‘ Dancing hall’. The 

Eaja, it is said, used to take his seat in the projecting balcony near 

the north-west corner, while the dancers and singers performed in the court 
in front. A door in the east wall of this building leads to a small open 

court (Q) with a long chamber on the north and a ruinous gallery on the 
south. This is said to have been intended for the accommodation of the 

dancers and singers. It is doubtful, however, if the Ndch Ghar Avas used 
for the purpose ascribed to it; and it seems more probable that it serA’-ed 
as the Diwan-i-’Amm or Hall of Public Audience. It is situated near 

the other official buildings, namely the Baradari and Phul Mahal, and is, 
moreover, of similar arrangement to the Diwan-i-’Amm at Fathpur Sikri. 

There is no other building answering the requirements of a Public Audience 

TTp. 11 except the one under review and an Audience Hall was an essential 
feature of all Mughal Palaces. 

Phiil Mahal- An arched gateway at the N.-\V. corner of the so-called Ndch 
Ghar leads out to a large open court (D) ; and a small door to right {i.e., 
in the Avail to north of D) opens into a small area, from the S.-W. corner 

of which a flight of steps leads up to a high terrace on Avhich is situated 

the building known as the Phul Mahal or “Palace of Flowers” (Fig. 100). 

Under this terrace are some small recesses on the east side, a long cellar 

on the south, and a gallery supported on square buttresses, with a long cellar 
behind it, on the north side. The terrace on which the Phul Mahal is 
situated measures 66 ft. 4 ins. north to south by 45 ft. 2 ins, east to west ; 
and on the south and west the Avails of the building rise uninterruptedly from 
the open areas B and D. The Phul Mahal measures 45 ft. 4 ins. by 41 ft. 
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and occupies practically the whole of the large terrace, leaving only a margin 
about 4 feet wide on the east and an open terrace 20 feet wide on the north 

front, which forms the 
roof of the gallery and. 
cellar below. The build- 
ing consists of a spacious- 
hall (32 ft. 8 ins. by 
14 ft. 2 ins.) in the 
centre and a gallery (3L 
ft. by 13 ft. 9 ins.) on 
each side front and back). 
Both the galleries and 
the central hall have 
three small doors in each 
side and one door at 
each end — the latter lead- 
ing into small open, 
verandahs behind a single 
arch and measuring 7 ft. 



Fig, 100. — Palace : Pliul Mahal ; Bolitasgaih. 


8 ins. by 6 ft. 6 ins. The flat roofs of the galleries are supported on beams 
resting on brackets on the top of lofty octagonal pillars of the same tj’pe as 
those used in the Baradaii. The bases and capitals of the pillars are carved. 
Above the openings of the galleries and side verandahs externally is a deep 
chhajja which continues around all four fronts. 

The small verandahs at the ends have no direct communication with each 
other. At the west side of the terrace a stair leads up to the roof, which 
is surrounded by a parapet wall some 6^ feet high on the north but only 
about 3 feet on the other sides. The roof of the centre hall is flat and is- 
supported on heavy stone beams resting on square pillars built into the walls. 

In the middle of the hall was a cistern with a water jet, which is said 
to have been destroyed when the building was adapted to accommodate the 
family of Nawwab Qasim ’Ali Hian. All that now remains of it is the channel 
round the edge and a raised border of lotus leaves. The walls of the Phul 

Mahal are reheved, both inside and out, by numerous niches, and ornamented' 
with floral and geometrical paintings and figures of vases, etc., and it is 
probably on account of this decoration that the building is called Phul Mahah 
Traces of some of these paintings still exist here and there. They have been 
sadly damaged in the removal of whitewash, with which they were covered 

manj- years ago. The building was possibly used by Eaja Man Singh as his 

office and perhaps also as the Diwan-i-Kh a ss . It is a fine set of apartments 

well adapted for a cool place of retreat. 

Two stairs at the north-west and north-east corners of the terrace lead 
down to an open area (I) on the north, in the centre of which was a reser- 
voir with a water jet ; while a gallery and two dark cells in the nortJh.-east 
corner probably provided accommodation for the Eaja’s attendants in waiting. 
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Opposite the gallery is a large door on the west connecting the Phiil 
area with the Court known as Eau^an Shahid-ka-Chauk (E). On either side 
of the entrance are stone benches for the guards, and at their western ends 
two small dark cells, possibly for holding ammunition. Adjoining the gate- 
way, on the south, a stair ascends to its flat roof, and near the stair a passage 
leads into a retiring closet, to south of which is the door of a small chamber 
afiording communication with the open Court in front of the Baradaii. 

Gourtyard in front of the Palace. In front of the west facade of the 
Palace is a large rectangular area measuring 620 feet north to south by 
274 feet east to west, and surrounded by a high enclosure wall with an 
arcaded gallery on its inner side and a large gateway in each of its north, 
south and west walls. As will be seen from the plan, these features have 
no exact relation to the facade of the palace, and none of the three gate- 
ways which give access to the courtyard is in the centre of its respective 
side. The gallery (much of wliich has now disappeared) provided a covered 
space of 9 feet to feet in width and was not sub-divided into separate 
rooms by partition walls. According to Dr, Buchanan Hamilton the gallery 
served as a barracks for the men immediately attached to the G-ovemor’s person. 
At each end of the north wall of the courtyard is a round hollow bastion, 
surmounted by a cupola on four scLuare pillars, where, it is said, large drums 
(naqqaras) were kept. 

Of the gateways on the three sides of the courtyard the one on the 
west is the best preserved. It is a three-storeyed structure with two narrow 
staircases on the inner side leading to the upper storeys, which originally served 
as the Naubat Khana or Music HaU. Below, in the floor of this entrance, 
may be seen the remains of an aqueduct which used to carry water to the 
Palace buildings from a tank situated at a distance of about 100 yards west 
of the gateway. Built in the masonry of the aqueduct is a small drain of 
earthen pipes about 4 ins. in diameter, which was probably used for carrying 
drinking water to the palace. Of the well which supplied water for the palace 
nothing but a low mound of stones marking its site is now extant near the 
western extremity of the aqueduct. 

Close to the Nmhai ZJ}/^na gateway, to south, is a very deep tank, and 
in its south-west corner is a square structure reared on four pointed arches, 
where the machinery for raising water was erected. On three sides of the 

— ^north, south and west — ^is a deep continuous drain probably to supply 
water for the horses, etc. 

Some 50 yards to south-west of the barracks was a two-storeyed house, 
probably of an officer of some standing, which is now entirely in ruins. In 
front of the house to north was a garden within an enclosing wall, few traces 
of which remain. Indications of a stone drain still exist here, and the graves 
on a large platform in front are said to contain the relics of some of the 
occupants of the house. 

On the outer face of the ruined south gateway of the courtyard is a 
ytmall niche with the Quranic verse ( ^1 ^ ^**3 a3 »!/) S 

"2a 
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“ There is no compulsion in religion, the Right path is distinct from the 
wrong”) incorrectly engraved on its jambs. 

{y) i-ii. On the south face of the inner gateway, opposite the Baradari, 
are three inscriptions, one in Sanskrit and two in Persian. The latter are 

written in Rast’aliq characters and read as follows : — 

^ lUJIolA. A**'* ^i/i' (' ) 

«■•>« !***■» ^ 1 *^'* 

^ 'T*‘j y-j^ t**) 
Translation {i). 

L. 1. On this date, in the time of Sulljan Jalalud-Din Muhammad Akbar, 
Badshah-i-Ghazi, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his supre- 

macy, 

L. 2. When this strong gateway was completed the arch of heaven 

became weak (or fell ill) with envy. 

L. 3. I asked genius for the date of its construction, and it replied, 

“ Raja Man Singh has built a strong building.” 

L. 4. Written on this the 27th day of the blessed month of Rajah in 
the year one thousand and five. Alf and (letter) ’aiw. 

The first and fourth lines of this inscription are in prose and the second 
and third in verse. The last two words are without doubt ^ ^J) of which '-*J) 
alf means ‘ a thousand ’ and p (’ain) seemingly stands for the Persian equi- 
valent of (five). 

(ii) This short inscription consists of 6 lines of practically one word each : — 

LI. 1-6. Priest Sridar. 

Daro^a Bal Bhadr. 

(Architect) Ustad Mubarak. 

(iii) The Sanskrit inscription reads as follows : — 

Above the first hne : Samvat 1654. 

L. 1. Sri Ganesaya nama h*!) ambhodhishu rase (m*) du. 

L. 2. bhih parimite punyam (nya) yane hayane chaitre. 

L. 3. inasi valaihksha (?) pakshe (ksha) vahte shashyam (shthyam) tithau 

Si. 

L. 4. tagoh vare sarva-girimdra-vaihsa-tilake Sri-R6. 

L. 5. hitSiSvachale sriman-Mana-mahi-mahehdra-sadano. 

L. 6. ddharam vyagat=purpataih j 1 1 srimah rajadhirS. 

L. 7. ja-maharaja — sri-Manasi (nha*) purohita-sridha- 

L. 8. radhikare Bhatta-Balabhadrena karitam subham=astu. 

* The %uieB given in the brackets contain the date. The unit figure is 4 and the ambodhi in Sanskrit means 
cin ocean as ‘well as the number 4. The decimal figure is S ; the Sanskrit word for the arrom stands for 5, beoause 
of the dve arrows of KSma-Beva the Hindu Cupid. Similarly the word rasas means ** tastes and as there are six 
tastes it stands for 6-^the hundred figure. And of course there is only one moon. Hence the date is 1664 Samvatss 
1697 A,I>m= the date of the construction of the gateway. 
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Translation. 

“ Salutation to GaneSa. During the year measured by the seas (4), arrows (5) rasas (6) 
and the moon (1)* in the meritorious half of the year, in the month of Chaitra, on the sixth day 
of the dark half (of the month), on Monday — ^the repairs to the palace of the illustrious king Mana 
were completed on the mountain Eohita^va, the scion of the race of all great mountains. 

Bhatta Balabhadra, imder the authority of Srldhara.the family priest of the illustrious 
Manasimha, king of kings, overlord, caused this (composition) to be made. May there be 
happiness.” 

{h) Good, (j) L. A. M. B., 364 ; Dist. Gazet. Shahabad, 151-2 ; Martin’s Eastern India, 
I, 439-64 ; A. S. R. (1902-03), 68-59 ; A. S. E., E. 0., (1902) 22 ; and (1904), 9. (H) 187» 
188, 1019-22, 1704-09, 2301-07, 2242-48. 


No. 55. — (a) The Eohtasan Temple. 

(6) Some two miles to north-east of the Palace and about a furlong from the Phulwaria 
Ghat, on the top of a steep conical promontory ascended by a long flight of steps ; (c) Govern- 
ment ; (d) II a ; (e) Late Mediaeval. 

(f) The Eohtasan temple occupies a most commanding position on the 
top of a prominent hillock to north-east of the Palace. It stands on a high 

terrace, raised on arches, 
measuring 91 ft, 6 ins. 
east to west by 64 ft, 
north to south, and is 
approached by a grand 
staircase of 83 steps 
flanked by stepped walls 
on either side. Above the 
larger terrace is another 
about 59 ft. by 50 ft. 
and 4| feet high. This 
was covered by the dome 
of a rnandapa which has 
now disappeared, and at 
the back or east of it 
is the sanctum. A 
broken figure of a bull (Nandi) is placed on the floor of^^^he man^apa. Two 
RTUfl.11 stairs, one on either side of the temple, lead down to the larger terrace 
on which is situated the sanctum. The plinths of the temple and porch 
are both relieved with bold horizontal mouldings. In plan the sanctum is a 
square of 28 feet outside. Each side of the square breaks forward in 4 small 
projections, like the Orissa temples, and on the central projections are carved 
small figures of fighting elephants. The walls are decorated with bold mouldings 
broken by deep vertical grooves and horizontal chases — which combine to produce 
an artistic efiect of light and shade. In each of the central projections on the 
north, south and east is a niche which formerly contained images of minor 

2a2 
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•deities. The tower of the sanctum has fallen. The only carving is to be seen 
on the front, where the door jambs and lintel and the walls on either side 
of the entrance are decorated with rows of lotus flowers in low relief. Above 
a shallow chhajja shading the doorway are two panels carved with 4 rude 
figures of Brahmany geese in pairs holding lotus buds in their joined beaks. 
In the middle of the lintel is a small figure of Gane^a and at the lower 
portion of the door jambs a figure of a Dvarapala (gate-keeper) on either 
side, standing in a niche. 

Internally, the sanctum is 13 ft. 7 ins. square. In each side are 4 square 
pillars built into the walls, on which an octagon is formed by beams laid 
across the nearest pillars at each corner ; and the roof is formed in the usual 
Hindu style by arranging the slabs in diminishing octagons. The floor is 
level with that of the ?nor<dapfl in front. There is no image in the temple, 
but a rough broken stone, partly buried in the floor, is worshipped as Siva’s 
linga. Under the large staircase are four arched chambers on the north and 
three on the south ; and imder the terrace are two similar chambers on 
the north with low arched doorways, and one on the south. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton calls this temple the Chauri (or seat) of Eohi- 
tasva. He also considers that the large staircase was probably built by Baja 
Man Singh. 

Many of the writers on Rohtas appear to believe the tradition, recorded by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, that an image of Rohita4va was worshipped in this 
temple until the time of Aurangzib, who it is alleged destroyed the image 
and built a small mosque behind the temple. But the mere absence of a 
cult image from the temple and the existence of a mosque do not prove the 
truth of this tradition. It is extremely improbable that Prince Rohitasva, 
the son of Baja Harischandra, was ever raised to the dignity of a god (like 
Ramachandra or Krishna), and that an image of him could ever have been 
the object of worship. Again, the facts that part of the temple was still 
intact and that the mosque was a “ metcked looking trick mosgue ” built 
on a ledge behind the temple terrace are further incompatible with the tradi- 
tion; for Aurangzib could easily have razed the whole temple to the ground 
•and utilized its materials in building a stogie mosque on the same site. The 
truth more probably is that the Rohtasan temple was a Saivite temple, dedi- 
•cated to the protecting deity of the hill; that the temples in Rohtas generally 
were deserted after Raja Man Singh’s departure, and in course of time the 
images were either damaged or removed to some other place ; and that the 
mosque was built in the ordinary way — its smallness being accounted for by 
■the peculiarity of the site, which restricted the space available between it 
and the temple to its west to a distance of some 10 feet only. The mosque 
in question has recently been dismantled on the recommendation of Sir John 
Marshall, the Director General of Archaeology in India, with a view to the 
improvement of the site. 

(</) None. (A) Good, (j) L. A. M. B., 362-64; Martin’s Eastern India, J., 438 ; Dist. Gazet 
Bhahabad, 163 ; A. S. R. (1902-03), 59. (A) 1013-14, 1711, 2317, 2466-67. 
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No. 56.— (a) Hari^cliandra Temple. 

(6) Close to the staircase leading up to the Eohtasan ; (o) Government ; (d) IT a ; (e) Prob- 
:ably erected by Raja Man Singh some time between the years and 

(/) At the foot of the large stair of the Eohtasan, a few yards to north- 
west, is an interesting little temple probably built by Raja Man Singh and 



Pro. 102. — The BobtSsan and Hadlchondra temples, Kobt^oTb. 

HOW known as tlie templo ot Harischandra, the father of RohitS^va. It is 
■situated on a raised terrace 38 ft. square and 5 ft. 5 ins. high, with three 
projections on the north, south, and west for steps. The principal fagade is 
on the west. The temple consists of a small square sanctum surrounded by a 
werandah and covered by an octagonal dome, with 4 smaller domes at the 
■sides, each supported on four square pillars. These smaller domes cover the 

-central portion of the verandah on each side. On the inside, their roofs are 

constructed in a series of diminishing squares, and appear externally as 
octagqnal domes, the edges of the facets being marked by raised stone ribs. 
The sanctum is 21 feet square externally and its walls are relieved with 
niches, which probably contained images of minor deities. There are two 
niches in each front, one on either side of the entrance, except on the east 
where there are three niches. The large dome covering the sanctum is also 
octagonal on the outside and, like the smaller domes, the faces of the octagon 
are bounded by raised stone ribs. 

Inside, the sanctum is a square of 13 ft. 8 ins. and the dome, which is 
E-sided, with raised ribs in the angles, rests on the octagon formed in the 

.same way as in the Eohtasan Temple— four pillars being built against the 
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walls OR each side for this purpose. The pillars are square below and octa- 
gonal above. Against the east wall of the temple is a tnedJn or plinth, measur- 


A 



103. — HariAoliandiu temple, Rohtfisgarli, 

ing 4 ft. 2 ins. by 2 ft. and 14 ins. high, possibly indicating that the temple 
was dedicated to Vishnu. 

A broken piece of sculpture representing the pedestal and legs of a stand- 
ing human figure is placed at the back of the temple. The figure wears 
anklets and dhoti and a sword hangs from a belt on the left side, while portions 
of attendants still exist on either hand. The sculpture, which is ascrib- 
able to the Mediseval period, is carved on a slab measuring 3 ft. by 2 ft. 
2 ins. 

Some 40 feet to south of the Hari^chandra temple is what appears to 
have been a square structure of dry stone masonry. It is some 25 feet across 
and about 8 feet high. It is said by some to have been the seat {haithah) 
of Hohita^va ; others say that a Tulsl plant used to grow from its top. 

About a furlong to south-west of the Rohtasan and Hari^chandra Temples 
is the Phulwaria Ghat, the fortifications of which are now in a ruinous condi- 
tion. After a descent of about 15 feet, a small boulder is reached, on the 
south face of which is carved the inscription in 6 hues, which is referred 
to in detail on page 153 under '‘the Fort ” (No. 53). 

The other Phulwari inscription mentioned in the Gazetteer, which records 
that Pratapa-Dhavala, chief of Japila, constructed a road up the bil l, is not 
traceable. 

((/) None. (A) Good, (j) L. A. M. B. 364 ; Diet. Ga,zet., Shahabad, 163 ; A. S. E. (1902-03), 
59 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 438. (A) 353, 2317, 2468. 
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No. 57. — (a) ^aba^ ^an’s Mosque. 

(6) Neax the Ghazi Darwaza, about half a mile from the Bungalow ; (c) Government, {d) 

OSfl A. H. 

li a ; \^) 1578 A. D, 

(/) Haba^ IQian’s Mosque is a fine three-domed building of greyish white 
sandstone and consists of a prayer hall measuring 75 ft. by 28 ft. (outside) with 

a courtyard 75 ft. by 73 
ft. in front, surrounded 
by a compound wall 
5J ft. high. A single 
arched doorway in the 
east side of the com- 
pound wall gives access 
to the court, about half 
of which is paved with 
irregular stone flags, the 
other half (nearer the 
mosque) having a fine 
lime-concreted floor. The 
hall is entered through 3 
arches, over the central 
Fig. 104. — ^Haba^ Elan’s Mos<iue, Rohtaagavb. OUe of which is a small 

square slab of buff sandstone bearing the Persian inscription given below. 
On either side of the inscription are bosses and slabs of several varieties of 
stone carved with traceries or jdU designs. These appear to have been recovered 
from debris and inserted at the time when the mosque was repaired in 1905. 
There is no symmetry in their arrangement, nor does one design agree with the 
other. 

Internally, the prayer hall measures 65 ft. 6 ins. by 17 ft. C ins., and is 
divided by transverse arches into 3 compartments, which have been strengthened 
by two modern semi-circular arches built under their sofifits. The 3 domes 
rest, as is usual, each on a square, formed by the transverse arches and the 
lateral walls, which is converted into an octagon by smaller arches at the 
angles, then into a sexta-decagon and finally into a circle carrying the hemis- 
pherical dome. 

On either side of the mi^rdh, as well as above it, are small niches and 
bosses with beautiful floral designs. 

(g) Over the central arch of the prayer hall is a Persian inscription of 
four couplets reading as follows ; 





ji^ ) 

# 


jiL ;t os'— oiS tS 


yiA (r) 

jiA uJi) J-ij j oA 


Os'— ^jl3 JU (!•) 
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Translation. 

“In the time of the Emperor Akhar, the warrior King, whose dipity ia= 
such that his horse walks in the Heavens, and whose command bird and 
beast obey, Haba^ IQian desired to erect a mosque for good deeds {i.e., 
prayers). The year of the construction of this lofty mosque according to the 
system (of chronograrnmatic calculation) is ‘ The house of good deeds . (986 

A.H.=1578 A.D.). 

On the borders of the slab are written Kalima above, 

(with God’s help victory is imminent) to right and sam 

i.e. “ (dated the month of Rajab, year 986) below ; while on the left are two 
words which appear to stand for j&.> (“ Announce the joyful tidings 

to the Faithful”) from a Quranic verse. 

(7t) Good, [j) Dist. Gazet., Sliahabad, 153 ; A. S. R. (1902-03), 69 ; A. S. R., B. 0. (1902 
22 : (.t) 361, 1016, 2311. 

No. 58. — (a) The Madrasa of Haba^ ^au. 

(6) Some 10 feet south of Hahash Khan’s Mosque (No. 67), (c) Government ; (c2) II a ; 
(e) Probably contemporary with the mosque. 

(/) The Madrasa or School is a small building (42 ft. 6 ins. by 20 ft. 3 ins.) con- 
sisting of a long hall entered through a single door on the east and divided into 
3 rooms by partition walls with doors. The end rooms are lighted by two- 
small windows in the back wall. In front of the house was a courtyard, at 
the south end of which a staircase leads up to the roof. The building is- 
called a Madrasa or School, but from its design it seems more probably to- 
have been a private house. If so, it would be the only example of an old 
private house of the ordinary type still existing at Rohtas, and should be- 
carefully preserved. 

(gr) None, (ft) Not good, (j) Nil. (ft) No photos^ 


No. 59. — {a) Tomb of Haba^ Hian, 

(6) Near the Ghazi Darwaza, about half a mile to north-west of the Inspection Bungalow,, 
and a few yards to west of the Hahash Khan’s mosque (No. 67) ; (c) Government ; (d) I a ; (e) 
16th Centiuy A.D. 

(/) The tomb stands in the middle of a large courtyard enclosed by a para- 
petted wall about 6 feet high relieved with arched recesses on both faces. At 
the four corners of the compound wall and projecting beyond it are 4 hexa-- 
gonal pavilions surmounted by domes and pierced by arched openings, one in 
each of the free sides. Originally the pavilions, which are about 9 ft. 2 ins. in dia- 
meter, communicated only with the courtyard of the tomb, but now these 

entrances have been closed and the filling in all the other arches has been 

removed, so that the chambers are entered from without. A small doorway 

of the lintel-headed type in the middle of the east wall leads into the court- 

yard which measures 103 ft. 9 ins. by 96 ft. 9 ins. The tomb stands in the centre of.' 
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this court, and forms a sq^uare 48 ft. 6 ins. externally. At a height of some 25 feet the 
square changes into an octagon, which is surmounted by a large hemispherical 



!E^a. 105. — Tomb of Haba^ Bobbasgarb. 

dome. Four small cupolas resting on six hexagonal pillars crown the four 
corners of the roof. The pillar capitals of the cupolas are also hexagonal in 
shape and are relieved with falling lotus leaves of a somewhat heavy design. 
Access to .the inside of the tomb is gained through two large arched entrances 
on the south and east. Internally, the tomb measures 35 ft. 4 ins. square. The 
walls are relieved by three arches in each side and are changed into an octagon 
at a height of about 12 feet by cross arches, immediately above which the 
walls assume the form of a sextadeeagon, on which rests the great dome. The 
walls of the tomb, it may be observed, are built of stone masonry, while the 
dome appears to be wholly of brick. An iron chain about a yard in length 
is suspended from the summit of the dome. It is said to have once reached tO' 
within 6 feet of the floor. The grave of Haba^ Hian occupies the centre 
of the tomb. It is placed on a stepped plinth, and was once covered with 
a fine plaster. 

A small Qarmti mosque is attached to the southern compound wall of 
the tomb. It is noteworthy in as much as one of its towers stands actually 
within the courtyard. The compound wall on this side has not been carried 
straight on account of this mosque, which must therefore be considered, 
earlier than the tomb it adjoins. In style the mosque resembles the numerous 
tombs scattered about this neighbourhood, one of which — ^that of Saqi Sultan — 
bears a Persian inscription, dated 987 A.H, (1578 A.D.), 

2 B 
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The fort of Rohtasgarh appears to have come into the possession of the 
Mn^al Emperors in 984 A. H. when Sayyid Muhammad, the commander of 
Junaid KararSni, surrendered it to ShahbSz Khan Kamboh, an officer of Akbar. 
The inference is, therefore, that the mosque belongs to the time of Akbar ; 
from which it follows that the tomb (or more precisely, perhaps, the compound 
wall of the tomb) cannot be ascribed to the reign of Sher ^ah and thus 
may contain the relics of the same H!abash Khan who lived at a later period 
and built the large 3-domed mosque near by. On the other hand, the occupant of the 
tomb is sometimes called a DSro^a and sometimes a General of Sher Shah, though 
the name is pronounced as Hawas (vulgar for Haba^) Iflian. Sher Shah, it is 
recorded, had two generals (both brothers) who bore the title Iffiawass ]^an, 
and it is quite possible that the elder iffiawagg ]^an may have been buried 
in this tomb. In style, however, the tomb lacks a close resemblance to the 
tombs at Sassaram ; and the cupolas at the corners appear to have been a 
common decorative motif aL Rohtasgayh, even the Hari^chandra temple of 
Raja Man Singh containing these features. 

At the north-west corner of the tomb enclosure (outside) is a semi circular tank 
now partly silted up. 

{g) None, (h) Good, (j) A. S. E. (1902-03), 69 ; A. S. E., E. 0. (1902), 22 ; Dist. 
Gazet., Shahabad, 163. (A) 352, 1017, 2449. 

No. 60. — (a) Tomb of Mirza AbuTUla. 

(6) Some 30 yards to east of Rabash Khan’s mosque : (c) Government; (d) Ila; (e) 1132 
A.H. (1719 A. D.). 

(/) The tomb of Mirza AbuTUla consists of a small grave of grey sandstone. 
There is nothing noteworthy about it, but from the inscription on it, it appears 
to contain the relics of the son of a grandee of the Mughal court. The in- 
scription is here noticed for the first time. 

(gf) On the grave itself is carved a Persian inscription of 2 lines reading as 
follows : — 

iiri* J ***[) 

Translation. 

(1) Mirza AbuTUla grandson of the Nawwab Amirul-Umara (?) ^azi Kb an 

(2) His death occurred on the 27th of the month of Muharram in the 
year 1132 (A.H.). 

{%) Fair, (j) mi. (k) 2451. 

No. 61. — (a) Zafar Shahid’s tomb. 

(6) A few yards to the south-east of the Ghazi Gate and some 60 yards to east of the mosque 
of 5abash Ehan ; (c) Government ; (d) III ; (e) Probably 16th-17th century A.D. 

(/) The mausoleum, which measures 27 feet square externally and 19 feet 
square internally, consists of a single square chamber covered by a hemispherical 
dome and lighted by an arched opening in each side. The dome rests on an 
octagon above the square. All the four walls are badly cracked and the 
building will be a mass of ruins in a few years. Centrally placed under the 
dome is a single stone grave. 

(jr) None, {h) Bad. (j) Nil. {k) No photos. 
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No. 62. — {a) Tomb of Saqi Sultan. 

(6) About 100 yards to south-east of Habash Khan’s Mosque ; (c) Government ; (d) II a ; 
(f) 987 A.H. (1579 A.D.). 

{/) The tomb of Saqi Sultan stands in the middle of an enclosure 46 feet 
square (externally). At the four corners of the enclosure are four round taper- 
ing minarets, with two 
more flanking the mihrah 
or prayer niche in the 
west wall. The grave 
of SSqi Sultan is placed 
on a low terrace (16 ft. 

5 ins. by 16 ft.) and 
covered by a cupola 
resting on eight massive 
pillars of stone, three on 
each side. The pillars 
are square, except one 
which is octagonal in the 
upper part and is 

EiO. 106. — Tomb of Sfiq.i Sultan, RobtaagaTh. CUTVed OH the 

face with a niche containing a seated female figure. The openings were 
shaded by a chhajja on all aides, which has now fallen. Above the pillara 
are heavy stone lintels, on which rest the walls (about 4 feet high) supporting 
a pyramidal roof. At the four corners of the roof were four small minarets, 
but only part of one survives. The grave of SaqI Sultan occupies the centr 
position under the cupola and to the west is a smaller one of some relation or 
friend. The mitral in the west wall is ornamented with fine raised patterns 
in stucco. Nothing is known of Saqi Sultan. He appears, however, to have 
held some responsible position imder Mufiibb ’AH Hian Eohtasi, the then Com- 
mander of Rohtasgayh. _ _ 

Dr, Bloch read the name as Shafi Sultan ; but this is a mistake. Ihe 

name is clearly Saqi on the stone. 

[g) Over the mihrah in the west Wall is a tablet of bufi sandstone bearing the 
following Persian inscription of 6 couplets in Nast’aliq characters:— 

j,-! b * Jj ;0 vHa (r) 

Ijijl jl if' « [j 

jUio 0)3 ^ ^ 

J) jlfo/ J* “/ 

“^AV 
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Translation. 

L. 1. “I complain, of the movements of the tyrannical heavens, which are 
Mnd to none. 

L. 2. The revered Saqi Sultan desired (expected) to be honoured by the 
title of ‘ Khan ’ (but) 

L. 3. By mischance he fell so ill that not a trace of health was left to 

him. 

L. 4. The messenger of death came to him and said ‘ Travel soon from this 
mortal world’. 

L. 5. (So) by the order of the Infinite Creator he suddenly departed from 
this world. 

L. 6. (When) I asked of wisdom the date of his death, it replied ‘ Into 
the eternal Paradise’ (he went).” 987 A. .H. 

(Ji) Good, (j) A. S. R ; E. C. (1902), 22 ; Dist. Gazet., Shahabad, 163. (Zc) 2312, 2403. 

No. 63. — (a) The Qil’adar’s house. 

(6) About a quartet of a Dule to south-west of the Inspection Bungalow, a little beyond the 
Rajghat Gateway ; (c) Government ; (tZ) 11 a ; (e) 16th Century A.D. 

(f) Some 300 yards to south-west of the Inspection Bungalow is a high 
arched gateway built at the head of the Raj Ghat, which is said to be the 
easiest ascent to the hill, though it is not used generally now-a-days. In 
front of the gateway is a high curtain wall with battlements, etc., and opposite 
to it (on the inside) a spacious square chamber which may have served as 
the guard room. A stair to south of this room leads up to the walls, which 
are 10 to 16 feet thick at the top, and to the roof of a block of soldiers’ 
barracks to west. These barracks consist of a single long chamber, entered 
through one or two doors in the centre of the front wall, and with a flat 
roof supported on massive pillars of stone. Originally the interior was plastered, 
but the roofs leak and the plaster has fallen. A similar barrack exists on 
the other side of the gateway, and a third beyond the Qil’adar’s house. 

This last “ was a very considerable building ” when seen by Buchanan 
Hamilton in the thirties of the last century, “ with many apartments and 
accommodations for a family of women”. But now it consists of a few dila- 
pidated rooms ranged on 3 sides of a small courtyard about 92 feet square, 
.and a detached three-storeyed building to their south-east. The three-storeyed 
building contains, in the lower storey, a central room measuring 19 ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 
6 ins. and a verandah on the east and west about 8 ft. 9 ins. deep, with 3 doorways 
■on each side. The principal facade seems to be on the north, where 3 doorways 
placed in high arches lead into the central chamber and the side verandahs. 
In the back or south wall an opening leads to a narrow passage in the thick- 
ness of the wall, which ends iu two dark holes each about 4 feet deep. These 
^ire believed to have contained ammunition in the old days. 

A stair to south of the building leads up to the 2nd storey, which consists 
of an open terrace on the east enclosed by a high parapet wall, and two small 
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■chambers on the west side. In the east parapet wall a window leads to a 
balcony. The larger chamber on the west, which measures 18 ft. 4 ins. by 
11 ft. 4 ins., is entered through a single large door with chaitMs on the east, 
and is further lighted by a small window in the south wall and a larger one 
with a balcony in front on the west, commanding an excellent view of the 
thickly wooded country with the river and distant hills in the background. 
The room has a flat roof supported on stone beams, and a door in its north 
wall gives access to the smaller chamber to its north, which measures 11 ft. 4 
ins. by 10 ft. 4 ins., and is lighted by a single small window in the west 
wall. 

A long flight of steps along the north wall of the terrace leads up to 
the roof of the second storey, which is surrounded by a high parapet wall 
pierced with arched windows of pleasing proportions on all four sides. The 
windows were originally closed with jails, and the enclosure reaUy formed a 
chamber with a vaulted roof. It measures 31 ft. 3 ins. by 11 ft. 5 ins. 

Locally this three-storeyed building is known as the Pach-Mahla (i.e., 
five-storeyed house), probably on account of the extraordinary height of its 
walls. 

Close to the Pach-Mahla stands another dilapidated house. It consists of two 
roofless chambers on the west, a double-storeyed room at the further end of the east 
wing and a detached roofless chamber with doors on all sides, near the north-west 
■corner of the courtyard. Besides these, a suite of three rooms was added at a later 
date on the north side, for though these rooms are entered through a door in the north 
waU, they are actually outside the enclosure of the house. There is nothing of import- 
ance about this house, of which the south enclosure wall has disappeared. Near the 
large detached chamber in the middle a stair leads down to a big octagonal under- 
ground chamber exactly below the upper one. The double-storeyed east wing 
consists of a single chamber with a verandah on two sides in the lower storey ; 
and a small er chamber, which has doors on all sides and a vaulted roof, in 
the upper. The chJiajja which surrounded the building is broken. The roof 
of the verandahs is enclosed by parapet walls, as also is the roof of the three 
rooms on the north. Probably there was means of communication between 
the northern roof and the small upper room in the east wing. At the south 
ond of the east enclosure wall is the large door leading into the court- 
yard, and in front of it to east is a small enclosure. Eemains of a large 
gateway some 30 yards to east of the house indicate that originally there 
was a large enclosure, probably containing a flower garden, in front of the 
house. 

Many of the door frames of these houses have been removed. 

(g) None. (A) Fait. 0) Martin’s Eastern India, I, 439< (*) 2306. 

No. 64. — (a) G-a^e^a Temple, 

(6) About 200 yards to south-west of the Inspection Bungalow ; (c) Government ; (d) II a ; 
<(e) Probably 16th ■century A, I), 
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(/) The Ganesa temple consists of a small sanctum with a manda'pa in 
front approached by a flight of 10 steps on the east. It stands on a stone 

platform about 3 feet high 
and measuring 34 ft. by 
38 ft. 9 ins., with a prO' 
jection to west for the- 
sanctum and another 
to east for the stair- 
case. Above this terrace- 
is a plinth 3 ft. 8 in a, 
high relieved with bold 
horizontal mouldings. The 
plinth of the maii^apci 
is ornamented with narrow 
pilasters in low relief on 
the outside and massive 
square pilasters . on the 
Fio. 107 .— Gaijeaa temple, Rohtasgavh. ’ inner face. They are only 

4 ft. 6 ins. high, and on them stand twelve pillars, square below with octagonal 
and circular segments above and circular caps beneath cruciform brackets,, 
which supported the now fallen roof of the map,da/pa. The massive square 
pilasters relieving the inner walls of the man^apa come exactly below the 
pillars on the top of the walls, so that at fi.rst sight they appear to be one- 
with them. The man^pa measures 18 ft. 9 ins. by 18 ft. 7 ins. inside. From a draw- 
ing of the temple made by Daniella it appears that the mandapa had originally 
a conical roof. The walls of the sanctum (17 ft. 3 ins. by 14 ft. 6 ins.) are relieved, like- 
those of the Rohtasan temple, with bold horizontal mouldings broken by chases 
and grooves. The spire is of the usual form — ^being decorated with a number- 
of attached miniatures of itself. The dmalaka at the top is still intact, but 
the lealaia, etc., have disappeared. 

Inside, the sanctum, which is 7 ft. 8 ins. square, is covered by a concave roof 
constructed of stone slabs arranged in diminishing squares. In the summit of the 
ceiling is a boss enclosed in an octagon. A ledge or medM^ 2 ft. 8 ins. high, is 
built along the whole internal, length of the west wall. A modern statue of Gaiiesa 
which, it may be observed, is a characteristic feature of the Vaishi;iavite temples, 
is placed on the ledge. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says that this temple and the one 
near it, now known as the Mahadeva hJandir, were built by Baja Man Singh.. 

Originally the temple was surrounded by an enclosure wall, sections of 
which still exist on the east and west. In the east wall is a door opposite the- 
stair. Close to the temple, to the west, is a small chamber covered by a dome. 

About 60 yards to east of this temple is another, known as the Mahadeva 
Mandir, of which only the sanctum is now extant. It measures 16 ft. by 16 ft. 8 
ins. outside. The floor has been dug into by treasure seekers, and a U'figa is 
now placed in the pit. The porch or mw^^pat if there was one, has- 
long disappeared. From the L. A. M. B. (1895) and from the Annnal Progress 
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Jleport of the Archssological Survey, Eastern Circle (1902) it appears that these 
two temples were not known by any particular names until 1902. 

(g) None. (A) Good, (j) Martin’s Eastern India, p. 439, L. A. M. B. : 364 • A S R E 0 
(1902), 23. (i) 1016, 2309. 

No. 65. [a) Grave of ^ah Bahawal Shahid. 

(6) Less than a mile from the Palace on the west side of the plateau is a cave overlooking a 
:sheer precipice with a drop of about 1,000 feet. The shrine is situated in this oave; (o) Govern- 
-uaent ; (d) HI ; (e) ITot known, 

(/) ovcrliaiigiiig rock on tke north, of ths Bhukhi IChoh (the Hungry 

Ravine) is a small natural cave slightly enlarged artificially. A flight of rather 
■unsafe steps leads down to a low narrow passage, through which one has practi- 
cally to crawl to the grave. At the foot of the saint’s tomb is a stj^uare 
'depression about 4 feet deep, in tbe south side of which are two windows for 
-light. One of the windows is closed with a stone jail. The view of the forest- 
■ covered ravine and steep hill-sides from here is one of surpassing beauty. 
Above the rock contaiuiug the cave on the north side is a large giva 'tree, 
under which is the grave of Shah Bahawal’s Pir, or spiritual ad'viser, who is 
-said to have lived iu natural nudity. The narrow pathway which passes close 
to the upper grave is kuown as the Lauga ghatl (Naked road) and probably 
derives its name from the Saint. 

Bahawal is evidently an abbreviation for Babau-l-HacLq. 

(gr) None. (A) Good, (f) List. Gazet., Shahabad 163. (A) No photos possible. 

No. 66. — (a) Jam’i Masjid. 

(6) Some 2 miles from the Palace on the road to the Lai Darwaza ; (c) The whole of the 
Hohtaa hill is Government property ; (d) II a ; (e) 950 A.H, (1643 A.D.). 

if) The Jam’i JIasjid is generally known as the Jnm’a Masjid or ’Alamgiri 
Masjid, although it was built long before the time of Aurangzib. It is a fine 

three-domed mosque of 
white sandstone, with a 
high central bay screening 
the middle dome and 
decorated with superim- 
posed niches. The prayer 
hall measures 71 ft. 6 
ins, north to south by 
27 ft. 3 ins. east to west, 
externally. The front or 
east wall is pierced with 
3 arched entrances. 
Above the higher central 
arch is the Persian 
inscription given below, 
Eio, 108 .-Jwn’i Masjid, EditisgftTh. and above it again an 

arched window, the projecting sill of which shades a part of the inscription. 
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Tile cornices of the walls are moulded and decorated with a narrow frieze- 
of trefoil flowers, beneath crowning merlons in rehef. Three fine arches give 

access to the prayer hall, which is 
divided into three square compart- 
ments, each covered by a hemis- 
pherical dome on four arches. The 
square walls are first changed into 
octagons by filling in the corners 
■with massive overlapping stone- 
slabs, which are supported on brackets 
and relieved with small niches- 
011 the lace. The octagons are 
then converted into soxtadecagoiis, 
ill the same maniier, to support 
the domes above. Kacli side of the 
sextadecagon contains a square 
recess enclosing a niche relieved with 
a vase decoration {giilah 'pdsh). The 
domes, which appear to have been 
painted on the undersides, had 
become unsafe and were thoroughly 
repaired by the Archseological De- 

Rg. 100. — Jain’i Masi'id, iuteiior ; BoIitasgaTh. , , . , « j /m- 

partment in 1904-05. 

The central prayer-niche or mihrdb is enclosed by three concentric arches. 
In the centre of the mi^rdh is a small niche, intended either for a lamp- 
or for keeping a copy of the Quran. 

The co'urtyard in front was originally flagged with stone slabs and probably 
also enclosed by a compound wall. The pavement is now broken and the 
courtyard is surrounded by a low wall of dry rubble masonry, in which are 
set the stone uprights of a wire fencing. The arches of the prayer hall are 
closed by an iron grill and wire netting to exclude birds and animals. 

{g) Over the central archway of the prayer hall is a slab of grey sandstone 
bearing a Persian inscription of two lines in Nas^ characters. It reads as- 
follows : — 

>liU ..... (l) 

OjAa. 

ajlc (.fljlo J Luj dJ dUf U*-.* 

Translation. 

L. 1. In the name of the Merciful, the most Compassionate Allah. Praise 

be to Him, to A’zam Humayun, whose real name is Haibat ]^S,n, 

for the construction of the “ Jami’ Masjid ” in the reign of the revered Sultan, 
of Sultans, chosen and favoured by God, the Nourisher of all the Universe, 
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^azrat Sher Shall, may God on High increase what He has bestowed upon 
him and lead him to that which pleases Him, Says the holy Prophet, peace 
and blessings of God be upon him, “He who builds a mosque here, God will 
build for him a house in the Heavens.” And this (mosque) was (built) in the 
year 950 of the Hijrat of the Prophet, blessings of God be upon him. At the 
request of Farid (1) Sarwaini, 

(A) Good, {j) Dist. Gazet,, Shahabad, 162 ; A. S. R. (1902-03), 58 ; A. S. R., E, 0. 
(1902), 20. (A) 1018, 2313-15. 

Sassaram. 

No. 67. — (a) Asoka inscription. 

(6) In a small cave now called the Chiraj^-dan or lamp-room of Pir OTianfi nn Shahid,, 
and some 30 feet to the west of the Shahid’.s grave, which is situated on the summit of the 
Chandan Pir Hill some 3 miles east of the town ; (c) M. ’Abdul Ghanl and others ; (d) Ic ; 
(e) 13th year of Anoka’s reign, = 257 B.C. It is the earliest of Ai^oka’s Edicts. 

(/) The A^oka inscription at Sassaram contains one of the earliest edicts 
of that llimperor (Minor Rock Edict I), It is engraved on a small boulder 

and consists of 8 lines in archaic 
Brahmi characters covering a space 
of 3 ft, 5 ins. in length and a little 
more than a foot in width. A por- 
tion of the inscription is damaged ; 
but with the help of the other 
and more perfect copies of the 
Edict found at Siddapur in Mysore 
State, at Rupnath in the Central 
Provinces, and at Bairat near 
Jaipur (Rajputana), Mr, V. A. Smith 
has been able to translate the 
record as follows : — 

“ The fruit of exertion. 

“ Thus saith His Sacred Majesty : — 
For more than two years and a 
half I was a lay disciple, without, 
however, exerting myself strenuously. 
But it is more than a year since 
I joined the Order and have exerted 
myself strenuously. During that 
time the gods who were regarded 
as true all over India have been 
shown to be untrue. For tliis is 
the fruit of exertion. Nor is this 
to be attained by a great man- 

Fig. 110. — ^Asoka inscription in the ChirS^-clan (oave) because e'VeU^ by the Small- 

west of Chandan Shahid’s tomb, SassarSm, jq^U who exertS hhuSelf immense 

2c 
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heavenly bliss may be avou. Anri for this purpose has the precept been 
composed : — 

“ Let sir.all and great exert Uieiuselves,” My neighbours, too, should letiru 
this lesson ; ajid may such exertion Jong endure ! And this purpose will 
grow — yea, it will groAv immensely — at least one-and-a-half fold will it increase 
in growth. And this purpose must be written on the r’ocks, both afar off 

and here, and wherever there is a stone pillar it must be written on the 

stone pillar. 

And, according to this text, so far as yoin- jurisdiction extends, you must 
send it out everywhere. By the ‘ Traveller ’ was the precept composed. 

256 changes of abode of the Sata (oi’ ‘ of Satas ’). ” 

‘‘ The document has been the subject of much learned discussion ” says 
JVIr. V. A. Smith, “ and genei’al agreement as to its interpretation has not yet 

been attained. The 
phrase ‘ more than two 
years and a half ’ 
should bo ]’ead, accord- 
ing to some scholars, 
as either ‘ thirty-two 
years and a half,’ or 
as ‘ thirty-eight years 
and a half.’ Similarly 
the phrases ‘ more 
than a year,’ and ‘ one 
year, in fact, more 
than a year ’ are 
sometimes converted into ‘ a period of six years or rather more than six 
years.’ The mysterious concluding sentence is a puzzle difhcult to solve. 

The varying views concerning the meaning of this edict involve widely 
divergent opinions on the history of Asoka ^ who in his 11th ‘ regnal year ’ 
{259 B.O.) ‘ went forth on the road to wisdom (sambodM) ’ and organized 

‘ pious tours ’ (Eock Edict VIII), and, as this document informs us, at the 
same time began to exert himself strenuously. In the course of “ more 
than a year,” say some sixteen months, he moved about with such zealous 
rapidity that he changed his camp or temporary abode 266 times, and 
so made 256 vivisas. As the person who performed this feat, he dubbed 
himself Vyutha, the man on the move, or the ‘ Traveller.’ The final words 
seem to designate him also as the Sata, of which the meaning is doubtful. 
The main purpose of this edict is to enforce the brief precept “Let small 
and great exert themselves,” 

Eo copy of this edict has been discovered on a pillar. 

V. A. SmitJi has emhodied in the translation the readings of Mons. B. Senart and of Dr. B. W 
and he agrees with them that the renderings " more than two years and a half *’ and " one year, in foot, more than one 
year " ai® correct. He also accepts that the figures 266 (repeated in words in the Sassaram version) are not a date 
and that the word YyiiiJia with its variants relers to A^oha and not to Buddha or any one else. 












JTig, 111. — Impression of the A6oha inscription in the Chiragh -clan. 

Sassaram. 
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(g) See above under (/), (h) A portion of the inscription has peeled off. The epigraph is 
well protected now. (j) Smith. Edicts of A^oka. 43-46 ; C. S. E., XI, 133 ; Smith’s A^oka, 
149-52 ; Dist. Gazet,, Shahabad, 155 ; I. A., VII, 141—60 ; 0. I I., I, 95 and 131 and plate XIV, 
(i) 1376, 2468. 


No. 68. — (a) Tomb of Hasan Khan Suri. 

(6) In the centre of the town ; (c) Government, (d) I a ; (e) Beign of Sher Shah (1539-1545 

A.D.). 

if) The tomb of Hasan Suri stands in the middle of a large courtyard, 
345 ft. by 296 ft., surrounded by a higb compound Avail of ashlar stones, from the four 

corners of AA'hich project 
four domed turrets. The 
tomb is a large octagonal 
hall covered by a dome 
and enclosed by an open 
verandah on all sides. 
Including the verandah 
the tomb measures 112 
feet in diameter. Three 
pointed arches on each 
face lead into the 
verandah, Avhich is 
8 feet wide and is 
covered by a series of 
24 small domes, three on 
each side, resting on 
transverse arches span- 
is 5 feet thick ; the 
The soffits 



Eia, 112. — Hasan IQian Surra tomb, Saasorclm. 


ning the arcade. The outer wall of the verandah 
buttresses of the arches being 6 ft. by 4 ft. 3 ins. in plan, 
of the arches and of the small domes covering the verandah Avere once 
elaborately ornamented AAdth floral and geometrical designs and Quranic verses 
picked out in stucco, but much of this ornamentation has disappeared. 
In the verandah the outer AA’'all face of the tomb proper is relieA^ed 
Avith 3 arched recesses in each side, the central one containing a doorAvay 
of the bracket-and-lintel type ; and above these doorAA^ays are small arched 
AAundows. The octagonal body of the tomb rises high above the verandah 
roof and is finished with a cornice moulding and battlements in relief. At 
the angles of the octagon and around the base of the large dome are 8 
small cupolas, each resting on six pentagonal pillars. Internally, the tomb 
measures 62 ft. 6 ins. across, the walls being 11 feet thick. The 
Avails are changed from the octagon into a sextadecagon by a simple process of 
corbelling, then to 32 sides and finally to a circle, on which rests a large dome 
somewhat pointed in outline. Each side of the se.xtadecagon is relieved with 
a large jdU Avindow of Hindu design. These w’ere probably meant for lighting 
the domed hall, but certain of the domes of the verandah roof come exactly 

2o 
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in front of tliein and obstruct tlie light. The 32-sided figure contains a small 
arch in each side. The springing of the dome is ornamented with a hand of 

Quranic verses boldly picked out in 
stucco ; while its soffit was painted with 
floral and geometrical designs. 

The grave of Hasan Khiln occupies the 
centre of the domed liall. To his right 
and left and also at liis feet are 24 
other graves, probably of his relations. 

To west of the tomb, within the 
compound, is an old mosque with a 
spacious prayer hall, which is 

covered by a flat roof supported on 

massive stone beams and pillars. To 
south of the mosque there is an old 
madrasa or school consisting of an 
oblong flat-roofed hall with a large 

courtyard in front. 

A small door in the west compound 
wall leads out to a bdoll, with ghats 
on the south and east sides, and covered 
galleries on the north and west. In 
the centre of the bdoll is a large 
well, 

(g) Over the mihrab in the west wall of the tomb is an inscription of one 
.lino in Thulth characters reading ; — 



Pig. 113. — ^asan Qi fin’s tomb, south gate of the 
compound, ^assaram. 


Traiislation. 

“Kalima. Farid-ud-Din WafJ^Dunya Abul Muzaflar ^er ^ah Sultan (built 
this dome of the revered master Husain [sic) at the request of Shaili Abbu 
(1) Sarwani.”^ 

(A) The tomb is in. good condition ; hut the compound is used by the local people as a play- 
•ground and also to graze their cattle in. (j) Martin’s Eastern India, I, 424 ; L, A. M. B. 
364-66 ;Dist. Gazet., Shahahad, 167. (it) 1007, 1016, 1122-27, 1224-27, 2463, 1712-14. 

No. 69. — {a) Tomb of Sher ^ah Siiri. 

(6) In the middle ot a large lake to west of the town : (c) Government ; (d) la j (e) 962 
A.H. = 1645 A.D, 


^ The lest fire froxds of the inscription are difficult to read with certainty* Hasan l^an is apparently called 
MiSu ^lusain in the inscription. X)r* Buchanan Hamilton also gives his name as Huseyn Khan, Ahbii mi^t he a 
nickname of ‘Abhfis (SarwSnn, who wrote a history of Sier ^ah* 
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(/) The magiuficent Tomb of Sher Shah, is oae of the noblest specimens 
of Pathan architecture in India. It is an imposing structure of stone, 



Eio. 114. — ^Torab of SLer Shiih Surl, Sassaram. 

sitnated in the middle of a great lake, and rises from a lofty stone terrace 
(216 feet long, 212 feet wide and 22 feet high) resting on a still larger plat- 
form 243 feet square. Steps on all four sides of the platform further lend down 
to the water's edge and form an imposing base for the monument. For some 
unknown reason the lower platform in the centre of the lake was not built 
squarely with the cardinal points, and in order to compensate for this defect 
and to obtain the correct direction for thp west wall of the tomb — which 
contains the prayer niche facing the Iv’aba-^, the upper terrace has been built not 
squarely upon it but obliquely to its sides. Originally the terrace was connected to 
the domed porch on the north side of the tank by a bridge of arches, of which 
the ruins were seen by AVilliam Hodges between 1780-83. In 1832 when 
Buchanan Hamilton visited the tomb, the only means of access to it was a 
raft made of bamboo frame- work on earthen jars ; and the large dome was then 
■crowned by a cupola. When the building AVas reistored by Government in 1882, 
this cupola was pulled dowm and replaced by a pinnacle similar to that on the 
tomb of Hasan &an Siiri ; and a causeway about 250 feet long was built 
to connect the tomb with the northern side of the tank. The upper terrace 
is surmounted by a battlementcd parapet wall on all four sides, pierced with a 
doorway in the east, which forms the only approach to the tomb At each 
•corner of the terrace is a large octagonal chamber covered by a dome with 
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arclied doorways on all sidoa, those facing the lake being provided with a 
loAV balustrade of stone. A little distance from these corner chambers occur 

small pyramidal-roofed 
balconies with four 
slender pillars, wliich 
stand out boldly from 
the walls on massive 
corbel-brackets, and 
serve to break the 
outline very pleasingly. 
Two small doorways 
centrally in the south 
and east walls open 
on to double flights 
of steps leading down 
to the W'ater’s edge ; 
but on the west side 

Eio. 115.— Tomb of §her Shah. East facade and S. E, tower of the terrace, the StepS are reached 

Saasaram. through side openings 

in the wall, the central section of which breaks forward a little beyond the 
line of the walls- - probably to serve the purposes of a qanafi mo,sque. 

Between the base of the great octagonal building and the walls of the 
terrace there is a clear space of 36 feet on all sides. The tomb itself stands 
on an octagonal plinth I ft. 6 ins. high and 135 feet in diameter. It consists of 
a large octagonal chamber covered witli a grand heniisiiherical dome and enclosed 
by a lofty verandah on all sides. 

In each side of the verandah are three lofty arches of 9 feet span, with 
bosses decorating their spandrils. The walls are about 32 feet high and are 
surmounted by battlements o feet high. The chhajja, which is not very deep, 
is supported on massive brackets of Hindu design, below which runs a con- 
tinuous band of glared tiles of different colours — dark-blue, light-blue, yellow, and 
white. The spaces between the brackets are also decorated with panels of glazed 
tiles, chiefly dark-blue on a w'hite ground. The verandah is 10 feet wide and the 
buttresses of its outer arches are each 5 ft. 9 ins. square. Internally, the verandah 
is covered by a series of 24 domes, each supported on 4 arches. These however 
do not appear on the outside, the roof being quite flat. At each angle of the 
verandah roof is a hexagonal cupola resting on six pentagonal pillars. The 
domes of these cupolas were divided into panels by narrow lines of white glazed 
tiles, which are now of a greyish colour and not noticeable from a distance. 

The tomb proper consists of a large octagonal hall 71 ft. 6 ins. in 
diameter. The walls are 16 feet thick and are relieved with three lofty arches 
on each side, the central one of which contains a doorway of the bracket-and- 
lintel type, 8 ft. 7 ins. wide with a small arched window higher up in the arch. 
The West wall however, contains the mz^raj or prayer niche, so that there are 
only 7 doorways in all. 
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The walls of the tomb are carried to a height of 22 feet above the 
verandah roof as an octagon ; but internally they change into a sextadecagon 
at a height of about 26 feet from the floor, each side of the sextadecagon 
being pierced with a large window of the bracket- and-liiitel type screened 
by stone jail fret-work. The jail work in these window is of various designs, 
and in all there are 8 different patterns, each confronting pair being of similar 
design. The sextadecagon is obtained by a ainiple corbelling. 

Above the windows the walls are converted into 32 sides in the same way, 
and each side is relieved with an arched recess. This is surnioimted by a 
circle supporting the great dome, which, according to General Cunningham, 
is the largest in Northern India and more than 100 feet high from the floor 
of the octagonal chamber. From the centre of the dome is suspended an iron 
chain with a perforated metal crescent at its end. The grave of ^er Shah is 
situated on a low plinth in the centre of the tomb, and at his feet are 24 
other graves containing the relics of his favourite officers and companions-in- 
arms. The jambs and spandrils of the arch containing the mihrab in the west 
wall are profusely decorated with numerous Quranic verses and inscriptions, 
with glazed tiles of various colours arranged in geometrical patterns, and with 
beautiful floral carving in .stone enclosed in enamel borders. Much of the carv- 
ing, however, has peeled off. 

In the south wall of the south-east doorway of the tomb, a broad and 
steep stair leads up to the verandah roof, and further up to the top of the 
octagonal walls of the tomb. These walls, which, as already mentioned are carried 
to a height of 22 feet above the verandah roof, present the appearance of a second 
storey receding some 16 feet behind the lower one. On the top of these 
walls are eight hexagonal cupolas at the corners, each standing on six pentagonal 
pillars. The drum of the large dome is 16-sided. It is 11 feet high and about 
80 feet in diameter. Aroiuid it runs a passage 8 ft. 3 ins. wide enclosed by a 
low parapet wall and accommodating small cupolas at the angles of the octagon. 
The walls of the drum are ornamented with false battlements at the springing 
of the dome. The total height of the tomb up to the top of the finial is 
believed to be about 120 feet above the high stone terrace on which it stands, 
and about 150 feet above the water of the surrounding lake. 

In the design of this great structure two features have been introduced 
which appear to point to Hindu influence. Both the lofty basement and the 

surrounding lake are found in certain Hindu temples ; and when, as here, they 

are combined with corbelling and flat architraves in the inner doorways, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the design was largely influenced by 
Hindu traditions. The tomb is remarkable for the great span of its dome ; 
while for grandeur and dignity it is surpassed by few monuments in Northern 

India. 

Tnp.indirg the bi'oad stairs at either end of the causeway, the approach 
to the tomb is 380 feet in length. Between the stairs the causeway is 234 
feet long with a culvert of 2 arches in the middle. The lake in which the 

tomb is situated measures 1,130 feet east to west by 8C5 north to soutJi. The 
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present walls of the tank were constructed only a few years back when the- 
size of the tank was also reduced by about 100 to 150 feet each way. The- 
original dimensions of the lake were about 1,200 feet by 950 feet. 

The porch at the north end of the causeway consists of a domed chamber 
about H,~) feet sijuare externally. It is also built on a raised plinth and is 
lighted by four arched openings, one in the middle of each side. To east and 
west of it are the remains of two small qandtl mostpies. About the middle 
of the ea.st side of the lake is a modern ijhdt built by Shah Kabirud-Din, 
Sajjilda Nashin of Sassaram, a leading spirit of the town in the fifties of the- 
Jast century, tlirough who.se offices in keeping the populace calm and loyal 
through the Mutiny the title Nasirul-Hukkam was bestowed on the town of 
Sassaram by the British Government. The ghat has been built in pleasing style, 
its kiosks being of the same t 5 rpe as the little bracketed cupolas flanicing 
the domed chambers at the corners of the lofty terrace of the tomb. 
Originally there were ghats on all four sides of the lake. They were destroyed 
recently when the size of the lake was also reduced to its present dimensions. 

The lake is connected with a canal on the west side, and is the only 
source of drinking water for the town. 

{g) In and around the prayer niche or mihrab in the west wall of the tomb 
are carved in stone numerous verses from the Quran, and the following inscrip- 
tions in Nas^ characters : — 

(i) 111 a small arched recess above the mih,Tdh, an inscription of two lines 
reading : — 

jJJI jyi lU jy£ 

“ The holy tomb of the revered Sultan Sher Shah. Jlay God illuminate 
his grave.” 

(ii) The outer band on the straight sides of the mihrdh contains a Quranic 

Srarih ; the corre.sponding inner baud contains the following inscription : — 

djlialw ^ (DIMA. ^Ualui tljM 

^AJI| J *JJ) ^ 

Translation. 

Bismillah and Kalima ; 

“ During the reign of the helper of Islam and Muslims, the uprooter of 
heresy and reviver of Faith, who is helped from the Heavens on high, the 
conqueror of enemies, (namely) Islim (=Salim or Islam) Shah, the King. May 
God perpetuate his kingdom and supremacy, and may He increase his state 
and dignity ! In the year 952 on the 7th day of the month of Jumada II.” 

The name of the month is carved in a small recess in the centre of the 
This inscription does not appear to have been noticed before. It 
indicates that the tomb was completed in the reign of Salim Shah or TalSTn 
^ah, some three months after the death of Sher ^ah, who breathed his last 
at Kalinjar on the 1 0th of Eabi’ I, 

* ^ 1545 A. D* 
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(iii) Below tlie small recess in the centre of the mii.rdh is a small slab of 
stone bearing a Persian verse which reads as follows : — 

“Maj you live 0, King, for a thousand years. May each year be of a 
thousand months, and each month as long as a thousand years.” 

(iv) In the north wall of the east entrance of the tomb is a granite slab' 
(5 ft. 9 ins. by 3 ft. 9 ins.) fixed in an arched recess and bearing the following 
inscriptions of 18 lines in English ; — 

“ This tomb, built for himself by Sultan Parid-ud-dln ^er Shah, Emperor 
of India, wherein he was buried Anno Domini 1545, was repaired by the British 
Government dining the Viceroyalty of George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
Marquis of Ripon, imder the Governorship of the Honorable Augustus River 
Thompson, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. Anno Domini 1882. 

(A) Good, (j) L. A. M. B., 366-68 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 424-30 ; Dist. Gazet., Shaha- 
bad, 165-7 ; S. A. B., XII, 206-7 ; C. S. R., XI, 133-37 ; A. S. R., E. 0. (1902), 21 ; Qaniingo a 
Sher Shah. 399-401 ; Fergu.sson’.s Hist, of Indian Architecture, II, 217-19; Kavell's Ind. Arch., 
165-7 ; HaveU’s Hist, of Aryan Rule in India, 444 and 449 ; Smith’s History of Fine Art, 405-06. 
(i) 995 to 1002, 1005, 1228-31, 2459-62. 

No. 70. — (a) Tomb of ’Alawal ^an. 

(b) About two miles to south of the Inspection Bungalow and half a mile south of the town ; 
(c) Government ; (<Z) II a ; (e) During the reign of Sher Shah Sun (1539-46 A.D.). 

(/) The tomb of ’Alawal ]^an is situated in the middle of a large court- 
yard enclosed on all four sides by a high stone wall now extensively restored. 

The enclosure measures 
112 ft. 10 ins. by 111 ft. 
4 ins. on the outside. 
The walls are built of 
finely chiselled sand- 
stone procured, it is 
said, from the Bur/ian 
hill to south. Originally 
there appear to have 
been three entrances 
into the interior, but 
those in the north and 
south walls have dis- 
appeared and the gate- 
way in the east side 
Fro. 116.— Tomb of ’AlSwal Hian, Sassaiam. noW form.3 the only 

entrance. The east and west walls are in a fair state of preservation, All 
round the walls at a height of 3 ft. 6 ins. from the foundation or plinth 
is a projecting moulding, and higher up just below the parapets was another. 
The gateway on the east consists of a large lintel-headed door inset in a 

2 n 
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double ai’cli. The lintels, together with the brackets supporting them, and the 
upper portions of the jambs, are beautifully carved with various floral and 

geometrical designs ; and the spandrils 
of the arches are ornamented with 
bosses. The flanks of the gateway 
are relieved with three superimposed 
arched recesses, and are surmounted 
by two cupolas each standing on four 
slender pillars. Internally, the enclosure 
is nearly 103 feet square. At each of 
the four comers is a small chamber 
(8 ft. 2 ins. square internally), the 
one at the north-west corner being 
two-storeyed with a flat roof and the 
remaining three being surmounted by 
hemispherical domes resting on four 
square pillars. About the centre of 
the west wall is the prayer niche or 
mihrab decorated with arched recesses 
and surmounted by two cupolas in the 
same way as the gate in front. 

Inside the enclosure are three graves, 
Fio. 117.— Tomb of 'Aliwal Khan, East Gate, Sassaram. the western lUOSt of wllich is Said to be 
that of ’Alawal Wian. The remaining two probably contain the remains of 
certain of his relations. 

According to local tradition, ’Alawal Wiaii was entrusted by Sher Shah 
with the construction of his tomb ; but he took unfair advantage of his posi- 
tion to select and appropriate for his own tomb the finest stones and carvings 
prepared for that of his master. “It is said that when Sher Shah came to 
know of this he launched such an obscenely abusive anathema against all 
who should ever go to see this beautiful tomb of his Darogha, that to this 
day every inhabitant of Sassaram resents as abuse any question put to him 
which implies his having paid or intended to pay a visit to that tomb.” 

Legend, however, has not done justice to ’Alawal Khan. His full name was 
probably ’Alauddin I^an and he was superintendent of buildings under ^er 
^ah, as well as under Sultan Salun, his son and successor. He was one of 
the tw'o generals under whose command 5,000 horsemen were sent by ^er 
Shah to help Kachl-i-Chak, the dispossessed ruler of Kashmir, in ousting Haidar 
Mirza, a proteg6 of the Mu^al Emperor Humayun. (Qanungo’s Sher Shah 
p. 236, footnote, quoting from Tabaqat-i-Ahhari, Pers. Text p. 616.) It is 
true that stones used in this tomb are finely chiselled, but the explanation of 
this is perhaps to be found in the fact that the stonework was possibly not 
intended to be plastered over. The carvings in this tomb are more than 
equalled by some of the carvings in the grand mausoleum of Sher ^ah. The 
legend must be put down as a myth. There is no dome over the grave of 
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’Alawal ^an and none was ever built. The enclosure wall is said to bave 
been demolished by Mr. Eyre^ Deputy Magistrate of Sassaram, who built a 
Sardi with the materials. 

{g) On the grave of ’Alawal Khan are the following ‘ Kalimas — 
y tai.fi ia*.®'* ,^| a*«| ^ *) S *11)1) J) a*i| - *1,J| Ukap* *)U| Sf a)I D 

Translation. 

“ There is no god but God, and Muliammad is Hia Apostle.” “ I stand 
witness to the fact that there is no god but God, — He is alone, without a 
partner, — ^and that Muhammad is His slave and Apostle.” 

(A) Good. 0) A. M. B., 364; Dist. Gazet., Shahabad, 153; A. S. B., B. 0. (1902), 
21. (i) 1012, 2464. 


Shergarh. 

No. 71. — (a) The Shergayh Eort; 

(6) 19 miles from Kudra Railway Station and 8 miles south-west of Ohenarl, a thana in the 
Sassaram Sub-division ; (c) Babu Madhusiidan Dass of Benares and Baba Nirmal Kumar of 
Atrah; (d) II c; (e) Reign of Sher Shah Sun (1539 — 1646 A.D.). 

(/) The fort stands on the top of an outlying hill which rises abruptly 
from the plains and is bounded on two sides by the River Durgavatl. On 

the other two sides, north 
and east, are traces of 

a large earthen dam, made 

probably for holding up 
rain water near the foot 
of the hill. The ascent 
up the hill was by a 
flight of broad easy steps 
wintling with short zig- 

zags ; but many of the 
steps have been displaced 
by trees growing in and 
aroimd them. The large 
Eio. 118. — Shergarh Eort: East gate, showing sentry boxes, from N. W. gateway on the top of 

the stepped ascent is ruined now, but the bastions guarding its right or 

north flanlc still exist. On the inner face of the bastions is a guards’ 

barrack consisting of a single room (about 00 feet by 40 feet) roofed 

with stone flags supported on stone beams and pillars. Many of the stone 

beams have broken in the middle, and in several places the roof has fallen 

in. A stair in the south-west corner leads up to the roof of the barrack, 

which is quite flat, and is surrounded by a series of kiosks or sentry boxes 

with low parapet walls between. The sentry boxes are mere cupolas supported 

each on 4 square pillars and covered by a pyramidal roof or a dome. Ori- 
ginally they gave access to small projecting windows, which have disap- 

peared. 
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The plateau of Sliergarh is about 4 miles in circumference and consists 
of two elevations divided by a depression in the ground, where there is a 
large tanlc. The edge of tlie plateau was protected all roimd by battlemented 
walls with kioslcKS and other buildings at irregular intervals ; and the gateways 
were defended i)y bastions on the outside, and provided with guard houses 
near tliein internally. The battlements are still standing in many places but 
the kiosks, parapets, etc., have fallen. The wall is some 27 feet thick near 
the Main Gate, about 10 feet of which is occupied by the loopholed parapets 
and the remainder by a passage or terrace some 1C or 17 feet wide left behind 
them for the defence of the walls. Access to the top of the walls was gained 
by double .stairs provided at intervals. 

Crossing the crest of the hill to the south-west through the jungle which 
covers the whole plateau, one comes to a dry artificial tank about a hundred and 
fifty yards across. The tank is lined with masonry and in the old days 
must have contained water all the year round, but now-a-days it is generally dry 
except during and immediately after the rains. 

Leaving the tank to right and proceeding further south, there is another 
flight of steps leading up to the inner fort or palace, which is situated on a 
natural eminence above the level of the rest of the ^ergarh hill. The steps 
.are broken and the gate has lost its roof and jambs, etc. Internally, the gate 
is flanked by an open pillared hall on either side, said to have been used as 
offices. That on the right or west is 33 feet long and 18 feet wide, the other 
•on the east measuring 41 ft. 6 ins. by 18 ft. Their roofs were, as usual, flat 
with large stone flags resting on heavy stone beams which in turn were supported 
•on stone pillars, but they have fallen in several places. Going to right 
or west from this, the main gate of the citadel, one finds another sm all 
gateway, which is also approached by a flight of steps and was originally 
decorated with elaborate carvings. The gateway has collapsed but some of 
the carved stones are lying nearby. Close to this gate, in a large court to 
west, are two underground chambers, access to which is gained by flights 
of steps. One of them, to west, is a dome-covered well containing about 
.3 feet of very good water, which, though in constant use by aU the 
cowherds and others, is said never to decrease or increase. Surrounding the 
well is a 12-sided verandah roofed by a vault, which is lighted by a large 
sky-light. 

The other underground room is very dark and damp. It measures 21 ft. 
3 ins. square and is covered by 9 small domes resting on heavy arches. It is not 
clear for what purpose it was used, unless arms, munitions, or provisions were 
stored here in the old days. 

To west of these chambers is the east wall of a mosque, which has other- 
wise completely disappeared, its debris being overgrown with jimgle. Possibly 
some archsBologically interesting stones may be buried in the ruins 

Proceeding along the north wall of the citadel to west, one comes upon 
another small gate which forms the real entrance into the palaces. These 
latter consist of a large couifyard (some 300 ft. by 200 ft.) enclosed on all sides 
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by a series of oblong rooms and galleries, ■with a covered stair and a set of 
Ladies chambers in the middle of each side. To west of this is a similar 
court, which probably served as a kitchen and servants’ quarters. The Ladies’ 
chambers have no doors opening out into the courtyard, but were entered from 
the galleries and oblong rooms on either side of them. They were probably 
occupied by the chief’s wife and other female relations ; while the oblong rooms 
with open galleries in front of them were used by their attendants, etc. The 
rooms communicated with each other by means of doors in the partition walls. 
Small niches were provided in the back walls and windows in the front walla 
of aU the chambers except those in the centre which, it seems, may possibly 
have been two storeyed in height. Some of the door jambs are relieved with 
elaborate carvings of geometrical design. The roofs were all flat, with stone 
flags supported on beams and pillars ; but almost aU the roofs have now fallen 
in. A closed room in the south-west corner of the palace is said to have 
been used as a latrine. 

In the centre of the courtyard is a small tank 23 ft. 9 ins. square and 11 feet 
deep. In the middle of each of its four sides is a flight of steps leading down 
to the water, and aU round the tank was a covered gallery about 12 feet 
wide, some pillars of which are still standing. 

In the courtyard of this palace, which is locally known as the * Bapa 
Ahgna ’ or larger court, are three underground chambers, one of which, in the 
south-west quarter, is called the Ndchghar, another to north-west of the tank 
being known as the Rdnivds, and the third to north of the tank as the Chhotd 
Jtdnlvds. The Ndchghar measures about 48 ft. by 45 ft. and consists of a single 
chamber 24 feet square surrounded by a verandah (8 ft. wide) and lighted by 
arched openings on all sides. The chamber is some 4 feet lower than the 
verandah and is covered by a flat dome. The verandah has a vaulted roof 
which is pierced by a number of ventilators, large and small. The north- 
west corner of the verandah has apparently sunk, for the roof has cracked 
diagonally. 

The Rdnivds is a large chamber, measuring about 59 feet east to west 
by 37 feet north to south, excluding a narrow passage or gallery running along 
its east side. It is built in tw’o terraces, the eastern being some 14 inches 
.higher than the western. The higher terrace is covered partly by a vault 
running north to south and partly by a series of three flat domes, all resting 
on pointed arches, which stand on stout masonry pillars. The western portion 
is similarly roofed with a long vault and 6 domes arranged in two rows of 
'three each. Both the domes and the vaults are pierced by small square ventila- 
tors, while the vaulted passage to east is lighted by a large opening at the 
south end of the roof. Six small arched windows open from the narrow passage 
towards the chamber, into which a stone shelf, two feet deep, projects from 
the wall just below these windows. 

The Ghhotd Rdnivds is a small domed room to east of the larger Rdnivds. 
The interiors of all these three chambers are finished with a very fine plaster 
surface. 
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It lias been suggested that these underground rooms were used by the 
ladies of the ZanUna in time of siege and as cool resorts during the hot weather. 
But it would seem more probai)le that they were only store-rooms ; for Sher- 
garh, unlike Rolitas, possesses no tracts of red arable soil within its confines, 
in which grain for the garrison could be grown. The rooms are well preserved. 

The Chhopl Angnd, or smaller court to west, consists of a square courtyard 
enclosed by walls, with a small room at each of the four corners, and pillared 
galleries in between. Access to the court is gained from the roof of the western 
wing of the larger court by a covered stair at each end of the roof of the 
east wing of the Chhofd Atic/nd. Architecturally there is nothing remarkable 
about this building, which probably contained the kitchen and servants’ rooms ; 
though Dr. Bloch suggested its use as the Ladies’ quarters. A door in the 
west wing commands a prospect of great beauty over the hills and valleys 
beyond the river Durgavati, which flows at the foot of Shergajh. According 
to Buchanan Hamilton, the Shergayh fort was built by Sher Shah after he 
had already begun to fortify Rohtasgarh, as he was struck with its superior 
advantages as a site for a fortress. In the absence, however, of any authority 
for the statement and in view of the fact that ^er ^ah carefully maintained a 
large garrison in Roht5sga?h, it seems equally probable that in building this 
fort he was observing his vow that, if his life lasted long enough, he would 
build a fort in every sarJedr wbioh would, in times of trouble, become a refuge 
for the oppressed and a check to the contumacious. 

The fort is not maintained by the Archaeological Department as a “ Central 
charge.” 

(g) None, [h) Ruinoiaa. (j) Dist. Gazet., Shahabad, 161-2 ; Martin’s Eastern India, I, 430 ; 
A. S. R., E. C. (1902), 23-24. (*) 2469-2476. 
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CHOTA NAGPUR DIVISION. 

PALAMAU DISTRICT. 

PalSmau. 

No; 72. — (a) The forts at Palamau. 

(b) 20 miles south-east of Dsltouguuj and 4 miles east of Beth, a small village with an 
unfamiahed Rest-house of the Porest Department ; (e) Government ; (d) II a ; (e) 17th 

century A.D. 

(/) There are two forts at PalamaUj known, respectively as the Puxana 
and Naya Qil’a, though both appear to be of approximately the same date. 
The first is said to have been built by Medani Rai, the greatest of the Chero 
Rajas of Palamau, and the second by his son Pratap Rai, in the first half 
of the 17th century. 

T/ie Old Fort stands on high ground which rises in terraces, the upper or 
western half of the area being divided from the lower by a high transverse 
wall running north to south. The fort is rectangular in plan, measuring about 
250 yards east to west by about 150 yards north to south. The walls are built 
of rough rubble in mortar, and are about 25 feet high and 7 feet thick. At 
a height of some 17 feet from the ground the wall face on the inner side 
projects forward slightly over a simple coved string-course, so that the upper 
portion is about a foot wider than the base, — a feature peculiar to this fort. 
The walls are surmounted by the usual loopholed battlements on the outside 
and a small parapet (about 3 feet high) on the inside, a passage from 3 ft. 9 ins. 
to 5 ft. 6 ins. wide being left on the top between. 

Some 20 yards to the south-east of the breach through which the visitor 
enters and which was made by the British Artillery in 1772 is a ruinous brick mosque 

of 3 domes with 
octagonal towers at the 
ends of the back or 
west wall. The prayer 
chamber measures in- 
ternally 49 ft. fi ins. 
by 12 ft. 3 ins. The 
mosque is the only 
brick building on the 
site. Its walk are G 
feet thick and a course 
of stone slabs is built 
into them at the floor 
level. Over the central 
Eio. 119. — Mosque in the Old Fort, PalSniau. Urch of the niOSque and 
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also over the prayer-niche were formerly two stone slabs probably bearing inscrip-- 
tions, which have long since been removed. According to the TdnM-i-Dd‘udia, 
the mosque was built by Du‘ud Khan Quraishi, the conqueror of Palamau, 
in 1072 A.hf., as a souvenir of Ids conquest. Some 50 feet to north-east of 
the mosque is a higli arched gateway in the north wall of the fort, opening 
into an outer coui’t about 40 feet scj^uare and enclosed by high walls on all 
sifles. In the west wall of the court is a similar arched gateway leading 
outside the fort ; while in the uortli wall a steep stair gives access to the 
top of the walls through two small domed chambers, one at each end of 
the outer gateway. The chambers are small, being only 6 feet square, and 
have openings on all sides, of which those towards the countiy were originally 
clo-sed with masonry jails. These chambers were probably used as watch 
towers. 

The high cross wall which divides the fort into two portions is pierced, 
near its junction with the north fort wall, by a gateway, the upper storey of 
which consists of a long pillared verandah, which may have been used as the Naubat- 
^ana whence musicians announced the movements of the Chief. The gateway 
leads into a large court about 60 feet square, enclosed by high walls as usual. 
In the south-west corner of this court was once a spacious room with tAvo- 
doors on the east ; and in the south wall an arched gateway, now bricked up, 
led to the Zanana palace buildings. Close to the gateway in the high cross 
Avail there is a deep Avell cut in the solid rock, access to which Avas gained, 
by means of a vaulted tunnel. Of the enclosure of the Zanana palace 

only the west Avail and a feAV small fragments of the other Avails here and 
there exist ; and of the four double-storeyed buildings seen by Dr. Bloch in the 
palace in 1902, only one remains fairly intact, the rest having fallen into ruins. 
Tlie surviving structure consists of two oblong chambers in the lower storey 
(30 ft. by 14 ft. each) and one large and tAvo small rooms in the upper. The lower 
rooms are arranged one behind the other. The front or northern chamber has- 
three arched doorways in the north Avail and one in the south, giving access to the 

back room, which is further lighted by three small windows, one in each of the 

three walls. Both rooms have vaulted roofs. In fact, flat roofs are nowhere 
met with at Palamau. All round the house Avas an open court. A broken 
stair along the east wall of the house (outer face) leads up to the second 

storey, which consists of an oblong chamber (31 ft. by 13 ft.) on the south, an open 
terrace in front enclosed by parapet Avails, and two small domed chambers at 
the south-east and north-west corners. The domed chambers, Avhich are each 
only 6 feet square, have doors or AvindoAvs on all sides. The parapet wall on 
the Avest is pierced AAuth a jdU pattern, Avhile the front or north Avail contains 
three multifoil arched openings. The building Avas plastered as usual, and traces 
of paintings may also be seen ; but otherAvdse it is quite plain and unpreten- 
tious. 

To south-east of the double storeyed building, at the south extremity of the 
east Avail of the fort, is a large gateway called the Singh DarwSza, which is 
in a relatively good condition. It opens out into a large comd, in the south 
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side of which a passage leads to another gate with high curtain walls in front 
and on its south side ; so that one has to turn five times before gaining an 
entrance into the fort from outside. The eastern curtain ivall of this gate 
has three chambers at the top, those at the ends being octagonal in shape and 
covered with domes, and the central one oblong-shaped with a vaulted roof. 
The curtain walls here are about 40 feet high, and have the usual loopholes for 
arrows and muskets. The Singh Darwaza is a verj interesting example of a 
small fortress-gateway of its period. 

The New Fort is built on the upper slopes of a conical hill. It is also 
rectangular in plan and measures * about 250 yards east to west by some 100 



Eta. 120.— PalSmau New Fort, N. W. comer bastion, distant view 
from the road. 


yards north to south. 
The walls are 17 feet 
thick, and are built of 
rubble-stone masonry in 
mortar, which has not 
been plastered over. The 
main entrance is on the 
south, and at the ends of 
the southern wall pioject- 
two large circular bas- 
tions. In the thickness 
of the walls is a conti- 
nuous series of vaulted- 
chambers 8 feet deep ; 
and on the top of the 
walls are the usual double 


battlements, with a passage 10 to 14 feet wide between. The lower chambers, 
which were apparently intended to accommodate the garrison, are provided 
with large square loop-holes for musketry at their floor level. Near the 

south-east bastion, and again to north of it, two high doorways of the lintel 
type lead into the chambers in the north wall, and similar entrances appear 

to have been provided at the other three corners of the fort. Some of these 
chambers on the south are two-storeyed. The protecting outer walls of the 
fort ate ouly 4 ft. 9 ins. thick and thus lack the defensive strength of the heavier 

walls of tits Old F ort described above* 

The bastions are octagonal inside, and are covered by hemispherical 
domes, which are pierced by four windows for light. In the middle of 

the floor of these bastions are two dry wells, which would seem to have 

been used for storing gun-powder and balls, etc.; for although water 
would certainly be required in the fort, a - more suitable place for the 
wells would be somewhere in the open courtyard and not in the bastions. 


themselves. ’ „ ^ -j x u. 

The fort walls are built a little below the peak; and on all four sides of it 

high massive walls have been erected to form a large terrace, access to which 
is gained through a handsome vaulted room at the south-east corner, locally 
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knowtt as the Raja’s Kachahn. The room is entered through a verandah 6 feet 
wide ; and to its south is a hroad stair with loop-holes, the first flight of which 

ends in a small chamber 
(11 ft. 9 ins. deep) on 
the west side of the 
landing place. The 
stair then takes a turn 
to right or north and 
leads straight up to 
the top of the terrace, 
a door in about the 
middle of the stair also 
opening on to the roof 
of the Kachahri room. 

The main entrance to 
the fort, which is known 
as the Nagpurl Gate, is 
Pio, 121. — Palamau New Port : top polrtion a£ the N.W. corner bastion. in the south side, and 
projects some 80 feet beyond the fort wall. It faces east, and it would appear 
that there was at one time an outer court with curtain walls in front. The 

gate itself is ruined almost 
beyond recognition, but 
there still remains almost 
intact its remarkably fine 
outer fagade of close-grained 
stone most elaborately 
decorated with a free 
arabesq^ue of exquisite work- 
manship and of a character 
typical of the Jahan^ri 
style of Mu^al architec- 
ture. Beyond this gate 
are the usual guardrooms 
and a large court, the 

Pra. 122.--Paianu.u New Port, Baja’sKaohohri, from S.E. limits of which are marked 

by a few remnants of its 

high enclosing walls. From this court one had to turn first to north and then 
to west, where there were once two large carved stone windows, now wholly 
ruined. The Nagpuri gate is said to have been erected by Medani Rai, the 
greatest of the Rajas of Palaman ; but another account ascribes the new fort 
to his successor Pratap Rai. 

PalSmau has had a varied and chequered history. The Kharwars, Oraons, 
and Cheros all claim to have been the rulers of Rohtasgarh and subsequently 
to have migrated to Palamau. Bhagavat Rai, who took possession of the 
place in 1613 A.D., was the first of the long line of Chero chiefs who ruled 
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there for 200 years. Meclanl Kai, who has already been mentioned above, was 
the most prominent chief of the dynasty. After defeating the Maharaja of 
Chota Nagpur, he penetrated as far as Orissa, and made himself Lord Para- 
mount of the southern portion of Gaya and major part of Hazariba^ and 

Sirguja. The new fort is said to 
have been begun by his son Pratap 
Pai, but was never finished. Later 
rulers fell through their own dis- 
sensions. 

Blochmann describes three Muham- 
madan invasions of the Chero 
territory. The first was by Shaista 
j^an, the Mugl^al Governor of Bihar, 
in 1641-42, who inflicted defeats on 
Pratap Rai at several places and 
compelled him to pay an annual 
tribute of Rs. 80,000 (February 12th, 
1642). Again in 1643, Zabardast 
l^au, the commander of ^ah Jahan, 
marched against Pratap, who had re- 
covered Palamau from his treacherous 
uncle, Tej Rai. When Zabardast Iflian 
was within 6 miles of Palamau, 
Pratap sued for terms and was taken 
to Patna, where he agreed to pay a 
ETo. 123.— Palamau Now Port Nagpuri Goi^ front view, gum of one lakh of rupees annually, 
and “ on the recommendation of I’tiqad ij^n who had succeeded Shaista KhSn 
as Governor of Bihar, Shah Jahan made him a commander of one thousand 
horse and gave him Palamau as military fief, its jama' being fixed at 2| lacs 
But the Chero cliief evidently did not regard the undertaking very seriously, and 
for 20 years surrendered nothing in response to repeated demands; while his 
followers continued their cattle lifting raids along the frontier and into the 
Imperial territories. Enraged at this, Da'ud I&an, the Governor of Bihar, deter- 
mined to subjugate the Gheros once for all. A strenuous fight, lasting over 
three days, in April 1660, made Da'ud Hian master of the district, and the 
Raja fled in terror to the jungles.^ A Muhammadan Faujdar was left in charge 
of the place, but in 1666 he was removed and the territory placed directly 
under the charge of the Viceroy of Bihar. The Muhammadans treated the 
country as a fief, and so long as they received their tribute regularly, refrained 
from further interference with the Gheros. Ultimately the’ never-ending feuds of 
the Gheros led to the intervention of the British, and the territory was annexed 

^ A large piotnre of the attack on the Paltoau Forts by Baud Khan vroA preserved by hia descendants at 
Ba^udnagar inGayaBistrioi. It was on canvas and measured 30 ft« by 12 ft and was photographed in sevetal 
pieces by Mr. T. F, Peppe of Eanohi A detailed description of it was published by CoL Balton in the J« A* S. B, 
f or 1874 The picture has latdy been disposed of by Bllud Khan's indigent descendants, who are passing their days 
in veiy poor circumstances. (Hunter's Statis* Aoct of Bengal, Vol. KVI, p. 464,) 

2e2 
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by Captain Carnac in 1772, when Udwant Bao was appointed Kdnungo of tbe 
Pargana, and Gopdl ilai installed as Chief. 

(ff) None ; (A) Enveloped in thick forest but a margin of 10 feet has now been cleared along 
both sides of the fort walls to permit of access ; (J) Dist. Gazet., Palamau, 167-59 ; S. A. B., 
XVI, 466-69 ; L. A. M. B., 646 ; J. B. 0. R. S., Vol. lY, pt. Ill (1918), pp. 287-293 ; Padafeah- 
namah, II, 248-50, 366-61 ; Mamgii-namah, 648-60, 673 and 972. J. A. S. B., XLIII, pt. I. 
240-44 ; (A) 273-8, 2340-62, 2601-8, 2778-84. 
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BHAGALPUR DIVISION. 

BHAGALPUR DISTRICT. 

BangSon. 

No. 73. — (a) Grorho Dili or Fishermen’s Mound. 

(6) Close to the Gorho Ghat about 2 miles to west of the village Bangaon, and by the north 
'Side of the road to Mahesi. The mound is situated partly in Mausa Bangaon (plot 2fo. 10793) 
•and partly in Mauza’ Mahesi (plot No. 13590) ; (c) Sone Khan and Navnath Khan. Brahmans ^ 
and Rabi Goihi and others of the village Bangaon ; (d) III ; (e) Uncertain, but probably very 
old. 

(f) The mound occupies an area of about 25 higlias and is thickly over- 
grovm vfith bamboos and mango trees. It is a very low mound, the highest 
portion, which is in the north-west corner, being not more than 10 feet above 
-the surrounding land. In August 1917, 58 punch-marked silver coins, some 
pieces of gold leaf, a broken copper bangle, and 10 carnelian beads, were dis- 
covered by one of the labourers employed in the construction of the road 
leading to Gorho-ghat. The coins, etc., were found in an earthen vase con- 
-tained in a small, square, brick-built chamber, which was probably the relic 
chamber of an ancient Buddhist stupa. The treasm’e is now exhibited in the 
Patna Museum. From the official reports submitted by the Sub-Inspector of 
Police, Thana Bangaon, it appears that bricks were also found at a depth of 
about 2 to 3 feet in several places on the mound. On visiting the mound, 
however, in May 1919, the officiating Superintendent of Archaeology found that 
-the find-spot of the coins had been so thoroughly exploited by the villagers 
that not a trace of brick-bats or potsherds was to be met with on the 
surface. 

The general configuration of the mound, which rises gradually from the 
site of the stupa (find spot of the coins) to a height of about 10 feet and falls 
■somewhat abruptly towards the west, suggests that it represents an ancient Buddhist 
-site, and the highest portion in the north-west quadrant probably conceals the 
remains of a larger stupa or monastery. The mound is about 600 feet long 
and 650 feet wide. It is popularly believed that the place was once the 
residence of a Bhor (Bhar ?) Baja some 12 or 13 generations back. During 
the rains a number of fishermen come from Bangaon and take up their quar- 
ters on the mound ; from which circumstance it derives its present name. 

Besides the Gorho Dih there are several large and small mounds in the 
neighbourhood, and all of them are said to contain massive walls built of 
large bricks measuring about 16 inches square and 2 to 4 inches thick. 

(j) None on surface ; (A) Fair; (j) (i) No photos have yet been taken of the 
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Colgong. 

No. 74. -(«) R()(;k Teinpltt. 

(b) On the southerunio.sfc ot the three low isolated hills in the river opposite the Municipal 
Waterworks. The hill is locally known as the Hajl Hill or Dargah I;lill from, the Dargah or shrine 
of a Muhammadan s aiut on its top ; (c) Government ; (d) II ; (e) Dr. Bloch considered the 
temple to bo not later than 800 or 900 A.D. 

(/) Thi.s peculiar temple is carved out of a sitigle granite boulder near the 
summit of a rooky island in the Gauges, and is perhaps the only rock-cut 

temple in the Province. In plan it is 
nearly a square, being 11 feet north 
to south and a little more than 12 feet 
east to west. In elevation it is about 
20 feet high, and has two gable ends 
formed by the east and west walls, which 
rise higher than the roof and are shaped 
like pediments. Between these triangular 
ends the roof suggests an imitation of the 
horse-shoe vault characteristic of the 
great Buddhist caves of Western India. 
At a height of about 7 feet from the 
ground are a few horizontal mouldings 
of crude workmanship, above which the 
walls recede to form, as it were, the 
tower of the temple, which is 8 ft. 1 0 ins. 
square. The east and west walls are 
relieved with slight projections, like 
those of a 'pancJiamthl temple, and with 
a leaf-shaped decoration surmounted by 
RO. l24.-Kook-out temple, Colgong. ^ klrtimuMa head at the top. 

The cell or shrine proper is carved in the south face, and in section 
closely resembles a semi-domed vvikrdb or prayer-niche of a Muhammadan mosque. 
In front of it is a porch 3 ft. 1 in. wide, 3 ft. high and 1 ft. 5 ins. deep. 

The surface of both the interior of the cell and the exterior walls has 
been left from the chisel and not smoothed afterwards. Prom the coarseness 
of its architectural mouldings, and from the absence of any cult images or 
other figures either in the small cell or anywhere in its immediate vicinity, 
it would appear that the temple (which may never have been finished) was 
probably never in use as a place of worship. 

A few yards to west of the temple is a flat-roofed chamber ft-ngTimnln iv 
the tomb of a Muhammadan saint whose name is not known. The ahri-ne is 
situated on a level terrace on the summit of the hill and is known to the 
local people as the Dargah. 

(g) Hone; (k) Good; (J) L. A. M. B., 428; C. S. R., XV, 34-SB and pi. XII; A. S. E., 
E. 0. (1903), 8 ; Diat. Gazet., Bhagalpnr, 164 ; (ft) 1214. 
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Patharghata. 

No. 75.- (a) Kock iSculptures. 

{b) On tie Patharghata or the Chaurasi Marti hill situated 8 miles north-east of Colgong, 
a small station on the Burclwan-Mokameh Loop Line of the East Indian Railway; (c) The 
hill belongs to Babii Panna Lall Seal and others of Calcutta, who have leased it for 99 years to 
Messrs. P. N. Dutta & Co., 12, Clive Row, Calcutta, for exploiting the China clay it yields ; 
(d) II c ; (e) Dr. Bloch considers the ChaurasT Muni sculptures to belong to about the 6th or 
7th century A.D. 

(/) There is a mmiber of rock carvings located at various places all over 
the Patharghata hill, but the most important of them is a long row of figures 

locally known as the 
Chaurasi Muni or 84 
sages. They are situa- 
ted a little below the 
summit of the hill, 

facing the river. The 

face of the hill carved 
with these figures does 
not conform to a 
straight line hori- 
zontally, being broken 
by several recesses and 
projections, some facing 
' north, others west. A 
narrow footpath leads 
Ka. 126.— Rook Soulplures, Patharghata. from the boat ferry OH 

the Colgong side to the figures, which have been described by Buchanan Hamilton 
as representing the adventures of llama and Krishna. On account of their 
damaged condition it is not possible to identify them all, but some of them 
can be easily recognised. Beginning from the left end, there is a standing 
4-armed figure of Vishriu ; to its right a man wearing an elaborate head-dress 
is being beaten by a large figure with demonaie features. Some of the figures 
immediately to right of this group have totally disappeared, and only a few 

attendant figures remain to right of the blank space, so that the meaning of 

the scene is not apparent. 

After this comes a relief showing the dwarf-incarnation of Vish^iu in the 
court of Eaja Bali, measuring one of the three long strides. The bearded 
figures standing to left of the Raja are probably his courtiers or priests j 
and to right of the Vdwcinci are possibly Devos, looking on at the scene from 
their heavenly abodes. 

Next to right of the Vdmana relief is a figure of the god Vishriu seated 
on Garuda, which is shown as flying with outstretched wings. On either side, 
in the background, are the heads of a number of figures, possibly Devos, 
watching the flight of the god. 
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To right of this relief is a large standing figure, probably representing the* 
NarsithJia incarnation of Vishnu, whose cJiahra is shown on the right shoulder- 
of the figure. The face is damaged. 

The next three reliefs to right probably represent some of the adventures 
of Krishna. T’he central one shows Krishna standing in the midst of gopas 
and goqns and their cows. Two of the gofis are standing at the right end 
of the relief and churning milk in a large vessel. Some of the cows are suckl- 
ing their calves. 

In the relief to left of the one just described is shown a king (or perhaps 
a four-armed deity) seated in the centre in the conventional “ easy posture 
His right arm is bent and the elbow rests on a high cushion. On either side 
of him are male and female attendants, and at the right end of the panel is 
seen a man seated on a high stool and evidently engaged in conversation 
with the principal figure in the centre. Is it possible that the relief represents 
Krish^ia resting after his exertions amongst the gofis and talking to his brother 
Balardma 1 

The relief at the right end of the frieze is perhaps the best preserved of 
all. It shows towards the left end of the panel two wrestlers -with a woman- 
standing in the corner looking on in astonishment, as expressed by her 
fore-finger and thumb placed in her mouth. To right of the wrestlers- 
are some more figures, two of them wearing necklaces and curious short 
dhotis. One of these two figures is shaded by a parasol held by an attendant, 
and appears to be Krishna. At the right end of the relief are two- 
attendant figures, to left a female carrying a casket-like object in her 
hand, and to right a male carrying a sword across his right shoulder. 
The meaning of this relief is not clear, though it might conceivably 
represent the successful ' fight of the young Krishna with the wrestler" 

Ohanura, the achievement naturally astonishing his fond parents and nurses. 
The wrestlers, however, who are shown standing, are both of nearly the- 
same size. 

The frieze is 46 ft. 9 ins. long and about 5 feet high, but the actual figures 
are between t-wo and three-and-a-half feet in height. The frieze is, so far as- 
appears, the only one of its kind in Bihar ; and Brahmanical figures of such 
an early date (about 6th century A.D.) are very rare in this province. The 
figuye^ are not worshipped now-a-days. 

^ Besides the frieze of “ 84 sages ” there are some ihore figures sculptured on 
the isolated rooks near the ghat. One of the rocks contains a Ganesa in the centre, 
a^ linga to his right and Parvati to left. Another shows a sleeping figure on- 
one face, and Hara-Gami seated in an amorous attitude on the other. Among: 
the detached images the best preserved are a small but beautiful figure of 
Gahga, an Avalokite^vara, a Buddha, and a Surya. They are all carved in 
relief, and probably belong to about the 8th century A. D. 

The chief objects of worship at Patharghata now-a-days are the Vate^vara 
Mahadeva and Kali, the latter having been installed in modern times by a- 
Bengali gentleman in a small shrine in front of the Vate^vara temple. 
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Besides the autir|uities described above there are also some 7 caves in the 
Patharghata hill ; two of the caves have regular doorways with cut mouldings, 
and a third called Patrdpurl is said to be of such great length that no one 
has ever yet been to the end of it. Prom the Vatesvara cave Babu P. G. 
Mukerji recovered some important relics in bronze and silver. One of these 
was a lotus of extraordinary workmanship showing delicate figures carved on 
its three-fold petals, etc. Another was a four-faced and twelve-armed Bhairava 
standing on two prostrate figures. 

{(j) None ; (ii) The figures have suffered much from the effects of time. They are now 
sheltered by a shallow stone cornice ; (J) L. A. M. B., 422 ; Dist. Gazet., Bhagalpur, 171 ; 
C. S. R., XV, 36-7 ; A. S. E., E. C., (1903), 8 ; Martin's Eastern India, 11, 64-6D ; (i) 1373, 
1374, 1217-1220. 


MONGHYR DISTRICT. 


Monghyr. 

No. 76. — {a) The Port or Qil’a. 

(6) On the south bank of the Ganges to west of the town ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (c) 
The original fort appears to have been built during the time of the early Muhammadan Kings 
of India. 

(/) The fort of Monghyr is an irregular square and occupies an area of 222 

acres of land, the walls having a circuit of about two miles and a half. It 

is built on a rocky emi- 
nence which projects some 
distance into the Ganges. 

Towards the west, and 

partly also towards the 
north, the river comes up 
to the walls, while on the 
land side the fortifications 
are defended by a deep 

moat about 175 feet wide 
strengthened by an outer 
stone wall. The ramparts 
are some 30 feet thick, and 
are made up of two stout 
facing walls of stone or 
brick in mortar, with a 
filling of earth between. The outer wall is about 12 feet, the inner about 
4 feet, thick. The outer wall was originally built of stone, but later 

repairs have all been carried out in brick. The walls were strengthened 
with circular and octagonal bastions at regular intervals, and surmounted 
by the usual battlements with hooded loop-holes. The north, east, and 
west walls are still fairly well preserved, hut the southern is in a very 
dilapidated condition. The fort had four gateways, one in the middle of 

2 V 



Fig. 126 ,— The Fort, Monghyr. 
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each side. Two of these, on the north and south, have been almost entirely 

rebuilt, and Dr, Bloc!) considers that they do not now retain their old 

appearance. The west gate has totally disappeared, with the exception 
of its side bastions ; while the eastern gate was demolished to make room 
for a modern flock tower impo.sed on a large horse-shoe arch, which 
serves now as the gateway. ['I’his tower owes its existence to a Mr. Herschell 
Dear “for many years re.sideiit in the station”, who jrresented it to the town 
in 1885— a monument of misconceived munificence and distressing incongruity 
in its present setting. The stjuare projecting bastions flanking the horse-shoe 
gateway are probably restorations of the old ones ; though the bastions flank- 
ing the other three gates are all circular.] In the northern gate or Lai Dar- 
waza (through which one enters the fort from the Railway station) are built 
some carved stones which originally belonged to some Hindu or Buddhistic 
structure. One of them, on the outer face (western flank) is evidently a 
door lintel. It is carved with a four-armed goddess seated cross-legged in 

the centre, and contains a standing female figure at the left end with floral 

designs carved on the rest of the surface. A smaller slab on the inner face 
of the right or eastern flank is relieved with a Klrtimuhha head and the bust 
of a human figure. A bridge of three arches built across the moat connects the 
Railway station with the fort. Entering the fort through the Lai Darwaza, the 
main road from the Railway station runs southward between two large tanks, be- 
hind which are two low hills. One of these, to south-east of the eastern tank, 
is a natural rocky eminence, and on the top of it is a large building known 
as the Kara^i Chaura house, so-called because the highest point of the hill 
on which it is situated is known as the Karan Chaura or Karan Chabutra. 
Karan is said to have been a local Raja who was a contemporary of Vikrama 
and an ardent worshipper of the goddess Chandi Devi, whose sthdn is situated 
about a mile to east of the fort. When the British first occupied Monghyr 
they found the remains of a building on the hill and afterwards erected a 
saluting battery on it. It was the capture of this hill by Captain Smith that 
played such an important part in quelling the “ White mutiny ” of 1766. 
Subsequently General Goddard built the present bungalow on it, which for 
some time remained the residence of the Commanding Officer. At the close 
of the 18th century General Briscoe lived in this house, which is referred to 
by Mr. Twinning as '‘a noble mansion situated upon the summit of a small 
hill within the fort near the lower angle.” Later the house was acquired by 
the Maharaja of Vizianagram, and it is now the property of the Raja of Mur- 
^idabad. The house commands a fine view of the river and of the country 
beyond. A platform in front of the house is called the Karan Chabutra. 

The eminence beyond the other tank is an artificial rectangular mound, which 

probably formed the citadel or perhaps the arsenal of the fort. The building 
erected on this hillock was knowm as the Damdama Kothi, and was demol- 
ished some 20 years back in order to make room for the Collector’s residence 
‘'Hardly amy impression could be made on the solid brick walls by ordinary 

methods, and they had to he blown up by gun-powder bit by bit. When 
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the debris was removed numerous holes were discovered showing the iormer 
existence of under-ground chambers. Inside a well in the compound, just 
above the water level, two arched passages were found, one leading towards 
the house, the other in the opposite direction towards the ground now occupied 
by the Jail To west of the Civil Courts is a small church and to its west 
again the Palace of Prince ^uja’, (or, more probably, of Mawab IVIir Qasim ’All 
]^an of Bengal), which occupies one of the finest sites in the fort and has 
noAv been converted into a Jail. The “ undertrial ” ward of the Jail to right 

of the entrance is said to have been the ^ass Mahal or Zanana Palace ; 
the building opposite to it, which is now used as a school for the jjrisoners, 
was, it is said, the Diwan-i-’Amm or Audience Hall ; and the large Top^ana 
building near the Hospital, noAV used as a dormitory, was probably a Magazine 
or Armoury (its walls are about 12 to 15 feet thick) , The ration godowns 

include a flat-roofed building to west, which is believed to have been a domed 
Mosque. In the floor of this moscjue,” writes Colonel Crawiord, “ underneath 
the centre dome, is a dry well or pit 10 to 12 feet deep. From this well 

four subterranean passages lead off in different directions. These passages had 
all been bricked up a few yards from their entrances many years before I 
went to Monghyr. There Avas a tradition that some prisoners had made their 
escape from the jail (it is not likely they eA’er got out at the other end) 
along one of these passages, years before. I believe that one of these passages 
Avent down to the river bank, Avhich is just outside ; a second to a large Avell 
in the garden ; a third to the subterranean rooms at the Point (Damdama 
Kothi or Bathing Ghat) ; where the fourth may go I am not prepared to 
hazard any suggestion ; tradition says to Pirpahar, but three miles is a tall 

order for a practicable passage.” Many of the buildings in the Jail are said 

to have had underground chambers which haA^e been blocked up. To east of 
the Topkhana building, in front of the Hospital, is a large and deep aa’cII some 

20 feet in diameter. To AA'est of the jailor’s office is a roofless hammam or 

Turkish bath consisting of a bath-room and a dressing-room. West of the 
Ijtanmidtn, outside the palace, is another large AA'ell, Avhich Avas connected with 
the river by a door, uoav bricked up. The palace is bounded by a high 
enclosure Avail (Avhich is also old) on three sides, and by the river on the 
fourth or west side. Besides the buildings described ahoA'e, the fort area 

contains a number of residential houses, many of Avhich are occupied by Europ- 
eans. 

At the north-Avest corner of the fort is an old bathing place known as 
the Ka^taharani or ‘ pain-expelling ’ ghat. Tradition says that all people 
afflicted Avith grief or bodily pain Avere at once cured on immersion, and that 
Sita, Avheii she agreed to prove her innocence by a fire-ordeal near Sitakun^, 
landed at this ghat. Some six temples haA'e been erected here during the last 
centur}’", and on the RaMii or Pnr^amdsl festiA'als lai'ge croAvds of pilgrims 
bathe at this place. Close to this ghat, a fcAv yards to east, is a covered 
ghd^ which was built for the convenience of the ladies of the Subadar’s house ; 
hut it is out of use uoav and partially blocked with mud and rank growth. 

2f2 
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The English name of the Kashtaharani is not so picturesq^ue — being Scandal 
point ! Some 50 years back Babu Ram Prasad Singh built another bathing 
ghat near the west gateway of the fort. It is known as the Babua gTidt in 
Plindi and Welcome ghat in English — the latter being derived from the word 
“ Welcome ” inscribed on both sides of the ghat. It is used as a landing 
place by Viceroys and Governors when coming to Monghyr by river. 

On the top of the bastion at the south-west angle of the fort was the 
tomb of Mulla Muhammad Sa’id, a Persian poet who wrote under the nom-de- 
guene of A^raf. He was the son of Mulla Muhammad §alih of Mazandran, 
near the Caspian Sea, and came to India during the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzib, who employed him as tutor to his daughter Zib-un-Nisa Begam, 
herself a poetess of no mean renown. In 1672 A.D,, he went back to Persia, 
but returned a few years later and was employed by ’Azim-u^-^an/ the 

grandson of Aurangzib, who was Viceroy of Bihar. In his old age he deter- 
mined to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but died at Monghyr in 1704. He 
is the author of a Diwdn, a Matlmawi, called the Ma’dan-i-Taif, and a commen- 
tary on the Kdfiyah. Thirteen years ago his tomb could be seen " on the top 
of the bastion, the lower part of which is used as a kitchen ” ; but since the 
publication of Mr. O’Malley’s Gazetteer the tomb has been demolished and all 
traces of the grave have been removed. However, a broad flight of steps 

leading up to the top of the bastion is still intact and serves to show that 
the Gazetteer’s statement is not without foundation. There was then no (inscribed) 
slab or tablet on the grave. 

Monghyr is supposed to be mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata under the name 
of Modagiri, and a passage in the Sabhd-Parva, describing Bhima’s conquests 
in Eastern India, says that after defeating Kararia (King of Ahga), he fought 
a battle at Modagiri and killed its chief. But the earliest historical informa- 
tion about Monghyr (or Mudgaghi) is derived from an inscribed Copper Plate 

found within the fort area about the year 1780 A.D. It refers to king 
Devapala who flourished in the 9th century A.D., and was apparently 

engraved to commemmorate a meeting of the princes and armies subject to 

the Pala Kings of Bengal. The plate does not mention any town or fort at 
Monghyr but merely relates that the king encamped on the spot and con- 
structed a bridge of boats across the Ganges. Monghyr is not mentioned in 
connexion with mtiyaruddin lOiiljl’s conquest of Bihar, but with the rest of 

the Province was apparently attached to Bengal till A.D. . 1330, when Sulthn 

Muhammad Tugjilaq annexed it to Delhi. Prom A.D. 1397 it belonged to the 
Kingdom of Jaunpur, of which it continued to form part for about 100 years, 
that is, until the time of Bahlol Lodhi of Delhi ; on whose death in 1488 
h& son Sikandar overran Bihar as far as Bengal. At this time it was in the 
hands of independent Af^an Chiefs, but about 1494 A.D., the TifgbSTia seem 
to have submitted to Sultan Husain giah of Bengal; and the historians 
tell us that Prince Danyal, son of Husain iiah met Sultan Sikandar Lodi 


'The modein town of Patna waa founded by thie ptinoe and was called ^^mabad after Tn'm , 
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of Delhi at Bihar or Bafh in the year 1499 A.D., when the province Was 
formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal. The town of Monghyr lying, as 

it does, on the baiilrs of the Ganges at a point where the hills close in from 

the south and thus command both the land and river routes, was a position 
-of much importance ; and a strong fort (the one under review) was built 

to guard the narrow neck of level ground probably some time between A.D. 1200 

and 1497 , when Prince Danyal is recorded to have erected a dome over the 
tomb of Pir ^ah Nafa, and to have repaired the fortifications. In 1521 
Nasrat ^ah, taking advantage of the troubles of the Delhi Emperor, who was 
being hard pressed by Babar, broke the treaty and invaded Tirhut, making 
his son-in-law, Maldidum-i-’Alam, Governor of the conquered territory with his 
Jieadquarters at Hajipur. He then crossed the Ganges and took possession 
of the fort and district of Monghyr, which he entrusted to one of his best 
generals, named Qutb j^an. After this, Monghyr became the headquarters 
■of the Bihar army of the Bengal Kings, and we learn from the ” Memoirs of 
Babar ’’ that when Babar invaded Bihar the governor of Monghyr wrote to him 
accepting terms of peace for Nasrat ^ah after the battle on the Gogra 
( 1529 - 30 ). Qutb Khan appears to have remained at Monghyr until the acces- 
sion of Mahmud Shah, the last king of Bengal ( 1533 - 34 ), when Maklidum-i- 
’Alam raised the standard of revolt in concert with the turbulent Af^an Chief 
Sher ^ah. Qutb I&an was directed to advance against the allied rebels, 
and his defeat by Sher Shah was the first great success of that Chief in the 
struggle which afterwards placed him on the throne of Delhi. Sher ^ah next 
defeated Mahmud ^ah, captured the fort of Bohtas, and, marching to Monghyr, 
put to the sword the Emperor’s deputy there. During the subsequent war 
between him and the Emperor Humilyun, when the latter was retreating from 
Bengal, MonghjT.’ was the scene of a battle between the Af^iins and the 
Emperor, in which ^er ^ah captured Dilawar j^an, sou of Daulat ]^an 
Lodi, and ancestor of Mian Jahan Lodi, a man of note in the reign of the 
Emperor Shtlh Jahan. 

From A.D. 1545 we find Monghyr mentioned as in the possession of Sulai- 
man, an Af^an of the Kararani tribe, who held south Bihar for Islam Shah, 
son of Sher Shah. Under Islam Shah’s successor, ’Adil or ’Adh ^ah, Sulai- 
man, with the view of securing independence, entered into an alliance with 
Bahadur ^ah, King of Bengal ; and when 'Adil Shah retired before the ad- 
vancing army of Akbar, Bahadur ^ah and Sulaiman attacked him near Suraj- 
gayh, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him (A.D. 1557 ). In 1563 , 
Sulaiman became ruler of Bengal and Bihfir, but acknowledged the suzerainty 
of -Akbar. He was succeeded ten years later by his second son, Daud lAan, 
who refused to pay tribute to the Mu^al Emperor. Akbar thereupon invaded 
Bihar and conquered it ( 1574 ). Soon after, in 1580 , the great Bengal military 
revolt commenced, and Monghyr was for a considerable time the ‘poitii d’appui 
of Akbar’s officers in their expeditions against the rebels, Todar Mai, for 
example, occupied Monghyr for a long time, and held in check the rebel army 
■of 30,000 horse, which in its advance on Bihar was encamped at Bhagalpur 
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until, through his influence \vith the Hindu zamlndars, he was able to stop all 
their local supplies and thus force them to disperse. He also repaired the 
fortifications. 

When Siiltrui ^uja’, tiie second son of l^ah Jahan, on hearing of the 
dangeroihs illne.s.s of his father in A.T). 1657, raised the standard of revolt and 
claimed the imperial throne, Monghyr formed the centre from which he directed 
his preparations, and to Avhich he retired after his defeat in the following year 
at Bahadurpiir, near Benares, by Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Bara Shikoh. The 
defences of Monghyr held out against the victor, till he was summoned back 
to Agra to assist his father against AuraugzTb. In 1659, Monghyr again afforded 
shelter to Sliiija’ after his defeat at Kud^va by Aurangzib, until Mir Jumla 
turned his position by sending troops through the Sherghati passes, and forced 
him to retire to Hajmahal. 

The historians of Aurangzib mention only one event in connexion with 

Monghyr, namely the death and htixial at Monghyr of the poet Mulla Ashraf 
who died soon after 1673 while on his way from Bengal to Mecca. But in 
later times the place became more important in consequence of Mir Qasim 
selecting it as his capital. Tinder Mir QasinTs Armenian general, Gnrgin ]^an, an 
arsenal was established in the fort, and the town retained its pre-eminence 
until the final defeat of Mir Qasim at TJdanala in October 1763. The fort 
was for some time occupied by the troops of the East India Company, and 
was the scene of an outbreak among the European officers, known as the 

White mutiny,” Avhich w'as quelled by Lord Clive. Towards the close of 

the 18th century only a small garrison of half-pay and invalid officers and 

men AVa.s kept in the fort for protecting a depot of military stores and a 
powder-magazine established here. The fortifications were gradually allowed 
to fall into disrepair, and the Nawwab'.s arsenal and palace Avere coiwerted 
into the Collector's Residence and Jail respectively. 

(^) (i) Inscription on Pir ^ah Nafa’s tomb (see No. 77 further). ’ - 

(ii) Fragment of a Persian inscription lying in the Jailor’s office and 
reading : — 

ISif J) jJU. 

“ When I asked wisdom of the year of its construction, it said ” . 

(hi) On a small boulder (uoav covered by a small domed chamber) to 
south of the Kashtaharanil (jlicit is cai’A'ed a pair of human foot-prints. Below 
them are engraved (in Persian) the Avords “ foot-marks 

of the great saint” (of Bagdad). AboA-e the foot-prints are some indistinct 
letters in Hindi. The inscription is modern. 

(iv) At the KashteharanI on a black stone built in the pedestal of 

an octagonal masoiuy pillar from Avhicli grow^s a small Tnlsl plant is engraA'-ed 
an inscription of 3i lines in old Nagari characters. The inscription is partly 
damaged and appears to record the erection of a temple of t3iva by a person 
named Gopala, who belonged to an otherwise unknown Muktesvara family and 
was in the service of a king named Bhagiratha. The inscription may be 
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approximately assigned, to the 10th century A.D. and is dated Samvat 13, 
evidently of the regnal year of the King. 

This inscription was, until a few years back, fixed in one of the walls 
flanicing the stairs leading down to the (jJidf, ^I’he temple mentioned in the 
inscription cannot be identified. 

(v) The Gazetteer mentions an inscription on a rock near the Kashtaharani 
ghat in which Monghyr is called Guptagayh ; hut this could not he found. 

(70 Fair ; (j) Dist. Gazet.. Monghyr, 224-339 ; A. S, E., E. C. (1903), 9-10 ; vS. A. B., XV, 

62-69 ; L. A. M. B., 410-11 ; Martin’s Eastern India, II, 44-5 ; G. S, E., Ill, 114-17 ; C. S. E., 

XV, 13-19, and Appendix; A. G. I., 576-78; I. A., XXI (1892) 253-8; J. A. S. B. (1878), 
pt. I, 385-6; MaliabMrata by Pratap Chandra Bay, (Calo, 189.3, Bharat Press), Sabha Parva, 
p. 86 ; (1:) 2205, 2206, and 2338. 

No. 77.— (a) Pir Shah Nafa’.s tomb. 

(6) On a mound close to and inside the south gateway of the fort; (o) Shah Fida ’AH 
Mnjawir, and othens of Monghyr ; (d) II c ; (e) 903 A.H.=1497-98 A.D. 

(f) The shrine of Pir Sliah Kafa is the oldest building inside the fort. 

It stands on a platform built on the top of a small mound rising some 23 

feet above the level of 
the I’oad to its west, 
and is surrounded on all 
sides by high retaining 
walls, which form a 
compound of irregular 
shape about 100 feet 
each way. Access to the 
tomb is gained by a 
flight of steps on the 
west. The tomb itself 
consists of a small 
domed chamber 25 feet 
scpiare on the outside, 
and 16 feet square in- 
side. At the four cor- 
Fia. 127.— Shall Nafa’s tomb, Monghyr. iiers of the bxiilding are 

circular turrets rising only a few inches above the level of the cornices. 
Originally the entrance to the tomb was in the middle of the east wall, but in 
later times it was blocked up and a new one wa.s opened in the south side. 
Pir Kafa’s grave is raised on a platform (about 7 ft. by 4jft.) set out of the 
centre slightly towards the east. There is no other grave inside. 

To south of the domed chamber is a low platform in which are embedded 
the top portion of a carved Hindfi pillar of black stone and a .slab of the 
*‘zahr mohra’’ stone, now disfigured mth unsightly holes and depressions 
made by those Avho believed in its efficacy to cure certain diseases of children. 
Besides these there lies at the west end of the platform a finely carved door- 
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lintel of black stone (7 ft. 1| ins. by 1 ft. 1 in. by 8 ins. tbick) wbicb is. 
said to have once formed part of a gateway at the lower end of the steps. 
The carving consists of floral designs of Muhammadan character. 

To west of the tomb is a Jiujra with two rooms, one behind the other. 
The smaller of the two rooms, which is on the east, has a vaulted roof and 
seems to be fairly old. To south of the entrance of the dargah is a small 
flat-roofed mos<]ue which is said to have once been covered with domes. All 
round the tomb are a number of graves belonging, it is said, to the family 
of Mnjmcirs. The saint, whose real name is not known, is revered both by 
Hindus and Muslims. He is said to have come from Persia to Ajmir and to- 
have directed his steps thence to Monghyr, under instructions from Khwaia 
Mu’in-ud-Din QlusbtT. an early Muslim missionary who is known amongst the 
as ” Sultan-ul-Hind ” or the spiritual King of India. The saint lived 
here for many years, and died about the year 596 A.H. corresponding to 1177 
A.D. He was buried in an obscure place near the ramparts, and with the 
lapse of years his burial place was forgotten. Ultimately, in 1497 A.D., when 
the ramparts of the fort were being repaired, Prince Danyal, the Grovernor,. 
we are told, dreamt that one of the graves near the ramparts was emitting 
the smell of musk. Thinking that the grave must belong to a holy man, the 
prince caused a search to be made, and the grave was at once located. DanyM 
then caused a dome to be built over it, and ever since that day it has been, 
known as the dargah of ^ah Hafah, from the Persian ndfah, a “ pod of 
musk ”. Sultan Husain Shah (899-929 H.), referred to in the inscription noted 
below, was the first of the Sayyid kings of Bengal. He was a most benevolent 
sovereign ; and Professor Blochmann observes that “ of the reign of no other king 
of Bengal— perhaps of all upper India before the middle of the 10th century 
(Hijra) —do we posse-ss so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal 
Kings scarcely ever occur in legends, and remain even unrecognised- in the 
geographical names of the country — the name of ‘ Husain Shah, the Good ’ 
is still remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra This 
great and good king extended his empire into Orissa, Assam and Chittagong, 
and reigned over all northern and southern Bihar up to the western limits 
of sarkdr Monghyr. 

(g) A slab of black stone (2 ft. 7 ins. by 13 ins.) built into the east wall of 
the tomb bears the following inscription of twm lines engraved in Nas kh 
characters : — 

AjC liiA j j <B| (l) 

oloUJ) JoW) 

diCjaLv ^ iXL* ilJ| aIA. (f) 

Translation, 

In the name of the Merciful, the Most compassionate Allah, "With God’s 
help victory is imminent ; and announce the joyful tidings to the faithful.”" 
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The erection of this dome took phice in the reign of the just king, the Sayyirl 
of Sayyids, the compendium of virtues, ’Ala-ud-Dunya wad-Din Abul Muzaifar 
Husain Shah Sultan, May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! The builder 
of this religious edifice is ^ahzada Danyal, May God Almighty preserve him in 
both worlds ! Year 903 A.H. (equivalent to 1497-8 A.U.). 

(/i) Fair ; This monument is not maintained by the Archfeological Dopt. (j) Dist, Gazet,, 
Monghyr, 229-30 ; A. S. R., E. C. (1903), 10 ; S. A. B., XV, 64 ; Riazus Salatin, I, 371 
J. A. S. B. (1872), pt. I, 336 ; (!•) 2206^, 2339. 


SANTAL PARGANAS DISTRICT. 

Rajmahal. 

No. 78. — (a) Munia or Maina Bibi’s tomb. 

(h) On the west of the kaohoha road leading south (towards the Thana) from the South 
Bazar of Rajmahal ; (c) Nawwab of Murshidabad ; (d) II b ; (e) Uncertain ; probably Mughal- 
period. 

(/) The tomb is a square domed chamber Avith 4 narroAv octagonal towers 
at the corners. Externally, it measures 26 ft. 4 ins. between the to\A’‘ers, and inter- 
nally is 17 ft. 11 ins. square. Except on the west, the w'alls are pierced with three 
arches in each side— -the central one being slightly larger than those at the 
sides. The walls are 5 ft. 1 in. thick. The doors or openings are contained within 
large arches, of which there are eight in all. The spandrils between the arches 
around the internal walls are filled with corbel courses reducing the plan to 
a circle, from which springs a small hemispherical dome above. The building 
was entirely plastered over both inside and out and traces of colour decoration 
exist on the soffit of the dome, the exterior casing of which, hoAV'ever, seems 
to he a recent restoration. The grave of Maina Bibl, which occupies the central 
position under the dome and is placed on a masonry platform (8J ft. by 6 ft.), is 
provided with a small qalamddn, represeutatiA'e of a male occupant; but it 
is possible that this was added by mistake Avhile the tomb was being repaired 
in modern times. 

The main entrance is on the south and is approached by 2 steps built 
against the south wall. It is 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, i.e., only 5 ins. wider than the central 
doors on the other sides. Above the foundations the w'alls are faced Avith 
blocks of stone up to a height of about 2 ft. 4 in. or nearly up to the floor leA’-el 
of the interior. 

The corner towers were originally surmounted by gtimzls. To south of the 
south-Avest toAver is another grave on a masonry platform (8 ft, 10 ins. by 5 ft. 9 ins.). 
Some say that it enshrines the relics of Munia Bibi, and the inner one those 
of her fir or spiritual adviser. But there is a small gafamdaii on this grave- 
also. 

To south of the tomb is a large square tank surrounded by high stone 
walls with a gJidt in the middle of each side. 

2 a 
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The Gazetteer does not mention who Maina or Munia Bibi was ; but 
there is a local tradition to the effect that she was the mistress of a King 
or Nawwiib. If this is to be believed, the tomb might be ascribed to Munni 
Begam, a concubine of Nawwab Mir Ja’far of Bengal. After the death of the 
Nawwiib and his two sons, Najmud-Daula and Saifud-Daula, she was appointed 
guardian to Muburakud-Daula, the infant son of the late Nawwab, by Warren 
Hastings, in preference to others who had better claims. The guardianship 
was taken away from the Begam in 1776 A.D. She was the mother of 
Najmud-Daula, and died in 1779 A.D. = 1193 A.H. 

{g) On the west wall of the tomb (outer face) is fixed a slab of black stone inscribed with 
the following Quranic verses in Tu gli ra characters : — 

dloni j jAlj l/*j liJui jiiJ taui ijjj Uadi 0| - dliiixA. ^ iiXlLJlj 

* ])“y J UiSwi* llo!^,.« j tDll« 

The inscription, appears to have originally belonged to some other huilding. 

(7i) Trees are growing in the masonry of the walls. The interior and the surroundings 
are very dirty. This monument is not maintained by the Archmological Department and its 
notification of protection has now been withdrawn by the local Government, (j) Dist. Gazet., 
Santal Parganas, 274-75 ; L. A. M. B., 460 ; Beale’s Oriental Bibliography, 280 ; (i) 1371, 2429. 


No. 79.- (rt) SahgT Drdaa or “Stone Pavilion”. 

(6) To west of the Eiuopean Cemetery and the Kaohahrl, on the south hank of the Ganges ; 
(c) The huilding is in the posse.s.sion of the East Indian Railway Company ; (d) II b ; (e) About 
1650 A.D. 


(/) The Sahgl Dfilau is one of the few remnants of a large palace 
erected by Prince Shu] a’, the second son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, im- 
mediately after his removal 



Fig. 12s.— Safiji DslSn, Rsjmahal 


of the provincial capital 
from Gaur to Rajmahal, or 
Akharnagar as the place ia 
called by the Muhammadan 
writers. Originally this 
building consisted of three 
oblong rooms, and the end 
apartments were then only 
provided with amah 
windows. A European 
gentleman, however, who 
occupied the palace 
buddings in the early 
years of the last cen- 


tury, divided these rooms into five for his own convenience, and enlarged 
the windows into doorways; so that all the rooms are now open on all four 
sides, The building has a pleasant situation, and is believed to have been 
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used by tlie prince aiul his ladies " while enjoying the fresh air that hlo^s 
from the river I’lie central chamber is small but elegant, and measures 
2() ft. 3 ins. by 12 ft. internally. It is entered through three multifoil arches of black 
marble supported on double .sets of 12-.sided pillaus and pila.ster.s of the .same 
material, with three similar arches opening towards the river. The pre.sent name 
of the building is apparently derived from these .stone arches. The rdof of thi.s 
chamber is vaulted. The walls when seen by Bishop Heber in A.D. 1823^ 
“ still retained traces of gilding and Arabic inscription.s,” though they are now 
bereft of such decoration. 

On each side of the central chamber is a small room (13 ft. by 8 ft. 7 ins.) with 
a flat roof ; while at the ends of the building are the oblong rooms (each 
21 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft. 10 ins.) roofed with wooden beams and rafters. The whole 
structure, as it stands at present, is 101 feet long east to west by 19 feet wide 
It opens immediately on to the river, and has a lofty plinth, the floor of 
the pavilion being some twenty feet above the river bank. The thickness of 
the walls varies from 2 ft. 10 ins. to 3 ft, 3 ins. Over the nuiltifoil arches in front 
are some brackets of the .same black stone, which probably supported a cJihajja 
similar to that seen on the river side. A few inches below the floor of the 
building in the plinth wall on the river side are to be seen the ends of a number 
of wooden beam.s 4 to 6 inches square in section, which, according to the 
District Glazetteer, are believed to “ indicate the existence of some underground 
rooms ” below the pavilion. Judging, however, from the distances of these 
beanos from each other, it is more likely that they are the remains of a pro- 
jecting balcony or gallery -a feature more in keeping with the nature of the .struc- 
ture itself. On either side of the building are the ruins of .some bastions, 
which were probably part of the enclosure walls of the palace. According to 
the author of the District Gazetteer, the building is said to have been erected 
by Raja Man Singh ; but its style points to a later period, viz., the reign of Shah 
Jahiiii (1627-58 A.D.). 

{(/) Over the central archway m the southern fa9ade has been put up 
recently an English inscription on a marble slab. It reads as follows : — 

‘ Protected Monument.’ 

‘ This building, known as the Safigi Dalan or IMarblc Pavilion, is part of a 
large palace of the same name, probably erected by l\Ian Singh, Akbar’s Viceroy 
in Bengal (Circa 1580-1600 A.D.) or according to .some, by ^ah ^uja, second 
son of ^ah Jahan (circa 1650 A.D.).’ 

(h) Good, (j) Martin’s Eastern India, II, 76 ; Heber’s India, I, 255 ; L. A. M. B.. 456 ; 
Di.st. Gazet., Santal Paiganas, 274; {k) 1369, 1370, 2428. 

No. 80. — (a) The Jami’ Masjid. 

(6) On a small eminence called HadaJ (Target or Archery butts) some 4 miles west of the 
Railway Station, and about 100 yds. to south of the toad leading to Baljibganj, The place is 

2o2 
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more commonly Irnown now-a-days as Mangal-hat from tie fact that a hat or market is held 
near it every Tuesday (Mangal) ; (c) Government ; (d) II c ; (e) The mosque is said to have 
been built by Raja Man Singh mni A.n.) 

(J) The Jami’ Masjid at Hadaf has been an imposing building. In scale 
and general design it is superior to many of the large mosques in the province. 

Originally the mosque 
consisted of a large 
prayer chamber to west 
and a spacious court- 
yard in front enclosed 
by a high compound 
wall, which was relieved 
with arched recesses on 
the inner face and 
pierced by three gate- 
ways on the north, 
south, and east. The 
eastern gateway formed 
the main entrance into 
the courtyard, and 
was provided with a 
lio. 129.— Jfimi’ Masjid, Hadaf, ueai Rajniabal. porch in front. Along 

the enclosure wall, on the inner side, was a continuous low platform about 
10 feet wide ; and in front of the prayer-chamber was a still larger one 
measuring about 62 feet in width. The northern half of the prayer-cham- 
ber has disappeared, and the remaining portion measures (internally) 90 ft. 3 ins. 
long and 49 feet wide. At present the prayer-chamber consists of a large 
central ball roofed transversely by an unusually lofty pointed vault, and a 
set of four chambers, divided into two aisles, to south of it — the smaller 
chambers being covered by four large hemispherical domes resting on lofty 
arches. Viewed from the exterior the central vault looks two-storied — an effect 
produced by the range of windows along the sides of the vault and by the 
continuous parapet below surmounting the east wall of the prayer-chamber. 
The arch piers supporting the domes, etc., are about 8 feet square, and 
.are faced with stone masonry up to the springing of the arches. The corbel 
construction in the spandrils or intervening spaces of these arches is composed 
of alternate courses of bricks laid flat and on edge. The west wall of the 
prayer-chamber is relieved with several niches, over certain of which may he 
observed some floral designs picked out in stucco. One of these niches at the 
south end contained an opening affording private entry through the west wall, 
which is here 7 feet thick. 

At the extreme south end of the prayer-chamber is a set of four small 
rooms (9^ feet square) running east to west and covered by small domes. A 
broad stair to the south of these leads to a second storey of similar domed 
•chambers (10 feet square) above them ; and a short stair at the sonth-west 
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corner gives access to the roof of the prayer-chamber, which is surrounded 
by a low parapet Wall. 

At each corner of the prayer-chamber is a lofty octagonal tower relieved 
with moulded string-courses and finished with gumzis at the top ; and at the 
ends of the east enclosure wall, as also on either side of the main gate 
on the east, are circular turrets of smaller dimension. Originally the building 
was finished entirely with plaster both inside and out. In the middle of the 
courtyard was a hdoU surrounded by chambers, but it is now silted up and 
overgrown with jungle. Including the compound wall (which is in a damaged 
condition) the mosque measures 250 feet east to west and 210 feet north to 
south. 

{g) None. (7 j) The northern half of the prayer chamber has totally collapsed and the debris 
of its walls, arches and domes is now overgrown, with jungle, {j) Dist. Gazet., Ssntal Parganas, 
276 ; L. A. M. B., 460 ; Martin’s Eastern India, II, 69 ; A. S. E., E. C., (1903), 6 ; (i) 2292, 
-2293, 2432-35. 

No. 81. — (a) The Mu^al Bridge. 

(b) About 800 yards north-west of the Masjid (No. 80) on the road to Saljibganj ; (c) Gov- 
-emment ; (d) II a ; (e) According to the Gazetteer, the bridge is said to be contemporaneous 
with the Jami’ Masjid of Eaja Man Singh (circa 1580 — 1600), but the style of its architecture 
points to a later date, and it is probable that it may have been constructed during the viceroyalty 
-of Sultan Shuia'. second son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, about 1650 A.D. 

(/) The Hadaf bridge is an interesting structure of six arches, each 11 feet in 
span. It is 236 feet long and 24 feet broad at the top, and at each eud 

of it are two circular 
ba.stions of stone masonry, 
one on either .side of the 
roadway. The bastions 
taper upward as they 
rise, and are about 32 
feet in diameter at the 
top, which is flat and is 
approached hy steps. The 
piers supporting the arches 
of the bridge are 28 ft. 5 ins. 
deep, and 17 feet wide, 
and each pier is further 
extended to form a cut- 
water at both ends run- 
Fio. 130 .— Mujjial bridge at Hadaf, neat Rajmabal. Tling some 16 feet into the 

■stream. Both the piers and cut-waters are faced with stone masonry up to the 
■springing of the arches, which, like the upper walls and parapets, are built of 
■ STnn.11 finely rubbed bricks. Half cut-waters are also added at the inner faces of the 
bastions. The addition of small finials at the tops of the cut-waters and simple 
.ornament framing the arches and appearing at the cornice helow the parapets, lends in- 
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terest to the stmctuie. Like tlie Hindu bridges in Orissa, (Nos. 87 and 124), this bridge 
also rises in the middle, wliere the arches are higher than at the ends, — a characteristic 
which, besides being of aesthetic value in lending grace to the outline, afiords addi- 
tional strength to the construction by reason of its effect in wedging the 
structure between the banks and so strengthening the whole against subsidence 
and the lateral force of the stream. The total height of the bridge including 
the parapets (which are 3 ft. 9 ins. high) varies from 21 feet to 25 feet above 
the bed of the stream. 

The stone used in the masonry of the bastions and piers, etc., is locally 
known as the Telia, It appears to be limestone. 

ifl) None ; Qi) Good ; (j) Dist. Ga 2 et., Santal Parganas, 277 ; L. A. M. B., 460 ; Qt) 2294, 
2296, 2430, 2431. 
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ORISSA DIVISION. 

CUTTACK DISTRICT. 

Cuttack. 

No. 82 . — («) Barabati Tort, locally known as the Qil’a, 

(6) On the south bank of the Katjuria river opposite to the city ; (o) Government ; (cl) Ila ; 
(e) Abnl Fazl in his Aln-i-Akbarl ascribes the construction of the fort to Telinga Mukand Deoj 
the last of the independent Hindu Kings of Orissa, who ruled from 1560 to 1568 A.D. 

{/) In the Temple Records of Puri the foundation of the town of Cuttack 
is ascribed to the Kesari kings of Orissa. This may or may not be correct, 

but there can be no 
doubt that Cuttack was 
the capital of the in- 
digenous kings of Orissa 
from a very early 

date -being admirably 
adapted for the pur- 
pose by the natural 

strength of its position, 
which rendered it a 
safe place of retreat. 
The natural strength 
of the place was still 
further increased by 
Raja Alukand Deo, the 
Fi». 131. — ^Barabati Fort : East gate, Cufctaofc. last king of Orissa, 

who built the great fort of Barabati on the southern bank of the Alahiinadl. 
But the building of the fort had hardly been completed when the country 

was overrun by Kahi-Pahar, the Af^an general of Sulaiman Kariiranl, king of 

Bengal, and the fort passed into the hands of the conquerors, who did not, 

however, remain long in possession. 

In 1575 A.D. Da'ud IQian, the last Af^au- king of Bengal and Orissa, 

was defeated by Todar Alai and AInn’im Iftan at Alu^almari, and, taking 

refuge in Cuttack, executed a treaty there, by which he was allowed to retain. 
Orissa on ceding Bihar and Bengal to the Emperor Akbar; but in 1576 his 
disastrous defeat and death at Rajmahal left the way clear for the Imperial 
forces ; and Cuttack became the capital of the Alu^al Subahdars. In the 
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troubled times which followed, as during the viceroyalty of ’All Vardi ^au, it' 
again became the centre of fierce conflicts. ’All Vardi Iftan first had to wrest' 
it from the grasp of Mur^id Quli Hian, the brother-in-law of his predecessor ; 
and then, when the people rose in revolt against the oppression of his Deputy, 
he was forced to march again on Cuttack with an army of 20,000 men. Mirza 
Baqir ’All ^an, who had assumed the Government, was encamped with troops 
and artillery on the southern banlc of the Mahanadi ; but ’Ali Vardi Khan’s 
soldiers, plunging into the river, quickly crossed to Cuttack at the Jobra Ghat> 
and, dispersing the opposing forces, entered the town in triumph (1741 A.D.). 
The Marathas now, however, began to overrun Orissa, and for the next ten 
years we have a confused record of marchings and counter-marchings with 
Cuttack as the prize for which the contending parties struggled. Not long 
after the departure of ’Ali Vardi ^an, Raghuji Bhonsla suddenly burst upon 
Orissa and appeared under the walls of the fort, where the garrison sustained 
a vigorous seige for about a month. The citadel was, however, ill-equipped. 
for a lengthy defence ; provisions ran short, and at last the commandant capi- 
tulated and the Marathas took possession of the city. In 1746 Raghuji Bhonsla, 
who had in the meantime been busy with his raids in Bengal, retired to Berar ; 
and the next year ’Ali Vardi Khan determined to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign against the Marathas in Orissa, and to recover the capital. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from Berar by the Marathas, but ’Ali Vardi ^an, making 
a forced march, compelled them to surrender the fort after a siege of 15 days. 
It soon passed again into the hands of the Marathas on the cession of Orissa 
to them in 1751, and they held undisputed possession of it till the advent 
of the British in 1803, when the Marathas having shut themselves up in the 
fort, the small British invading force entered Cuttack, without meeting 
any opposition, on the 8th of October. They at once started to erect 
batteries and force the approaches to the fort, which, strongly built of stone- 
and surrounded by a moat varying from 35 to 135 feet in width, had only^ 
one entrance, reached by a very narrow bridge across the moat. The bat- 
teries, erected five hundred yards off the south face of the fort, were com- 
pleted by the night of the 13th October, and firing commenced early the 
followung morning. By 11 a.m. aU the defences had been knocked to pieces,, 
and the guns of the fort silenced. The storming party, consisting of a de- 
tachment from His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment and the Madras European Regi- 
ment, 400 sepoys from the 20th Bengal Native Infantry, the 9th and 19th 
Madras Native Infantry, and some artillery, with a six-pounder to blow open, 
the gate, advanced to the attack. The bridge was quickly passed, under a 
heavy fire from the fort, but it uras nearly forty minutes before the wicket 
was blown open sufficiently to admit one man. The Europeans passed in 
singly but with such rapidity that, notwithstanding the resistance at the inner- 
gates, they overwhelmed the garrison, who after a very severe loss abandoned 
the fort. 

As stated above, the fort of Barabati was built by Mukand Deo, the last 
Hindi! king of Orissa (1560-68), In the Atn-i-AMarl it is described as a grand 
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palace consisting of nine courts, the first of which was used for the elephants, 
camels, and horses ; the second was occupied by the artillery and the guards, 
and contained quarters for attendants ; the third by the patrol and gate- 
keepers ; in the fourth were located the workshops ; in the fifth the kitchen ; 
the sixth contained the public reception rooms ; the seventh the private apart- 
ments i the eighth the women’s apartments ; and the ninth the sleeping chamber 
of the Eaja himself. 

“ It was here that the Mughal Subahdars held their court, and fortun- 
ately we have a description of its splendour in the account of William Burton, 
who visited it with Ralph Cartwright in 1633. He was much impressed with 
the magnificence and pomp of the stately court of Malcandy, as he calls it, 
Malcandy being apparently a corrupt form of Mulcanda Deva, ‘ The English 
travellers,’ writes Mr. Wilson in ‘ The Early Annals of the English in Bengal,’ 
reached the place from the east over a long narrow causeway, and were 
conducted through a labyrinth of buildings to the court of public audience. 
Here Burton and his companion awaited the coming of his Highness, and 
found themselves objects of much curiosity. At last the word came that the 
Nabob was approaching. The place was forthwith spread with rich carpets, 
gold pillars being placed at the corners to hold them doi\Ti, and in the middle 
a red velvet bolster for his Highness to recline against. Thus, preceded by 
his brother, a comely man carrying a sword, accompanied by fifty grave- 
looking courtiers and greeted on aU sides ivith low prostrations, came the 
Moghul Governor, a fair and stately personage, leaning his arms upon two 
of his attendants. This was Agha Muhammad EamSn, a Persian grandee 
born in Tehran, who was in high favour with the Emperor Shah Jahan, and 
had recently been sent to Orissa to wage war against the King of Golkonda. 
He very affably inclined his head towards Mr, Cartwright, who was presented 
to him by Mirza Momin and, slipping ofi his sandal, offered his foot to our 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last he was fain to 
do it. Then the Nabob and the whole court sat dowm crossed-legged. The 
English merchant brought forth his presents, and made his requests to the 
Nabob for trading privileges. But by the time he had reached the end of 
his story, the Bang’s Almoner gave the signal for prayers, and the whole 
company knelt down with their faces towards the setting sun. Prayers being 
ended, aud business laid aside, the palace was soon ablaze with countless 
wax tapers, which the attendants lighted up with great ceremony.” (Dist. 
Gazett., 203-04). 

Even as late as the beginning of the 19th century, the citadel must have 
been an imposing sight, to judge from Mr, Stirling’s description of it (pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, 1825). “The only monument,” 
he writes “ of the Gajapati Rajas which their ancient capital exhibits is the 
fortress of Barabati, built in the 14th century by Raja Ananga Bhim Deo. 
Some ascribe its erection to Telinga Mukund Deo, the last of the indepen- 
dent sovereigns of Orissa, and others refer it back to a period as early as 
the times of rhe Kesari dynasty. However that point may stand, its square 

2h 
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on the hip, and of another lotus plant near the right knee, indicating 
that originally the figure held a lotus flower in each hand. This circum- 
stance, and the presence of the girdle, would ordinarily suggest a figure of 
Surya rather than that of a Bodhisattva, but the Dhyani-Buddha above the 
tiara seems to preclude an identification of the image with the Sun-God. The 
latter almost always wears a high crown, but in the present case the hair 
is brushed back from the forehead and is arranged in a large chignon on 
the top of the head, a few strands falling thence to the shoulders. The mate- 
rial is sandstone. 

(gr) None ; (h) Fair ; {j) Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, II, 159 ; P.A.S.B. 1872, pi. Ill ; 
(k) 2186 and 2188. 


No. 84. — (a) Image of Chamunda. 

(b) In front of the Suh-Divisional Officer’s bungalow ; (o) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) About 


the 9th century A.D. 



Fig* 132. — ^Image of Chamui^^a^ Jajpiir. 


(/) This image (height 9 ft. 1 in. ; 
width 6 ft.) is a remarkable piece of 
sculpture. The goddess is represented 
as the hideous skeleton of a decrepit 
old woman, all hones and skin and 
no flesh, seated in an easy posture 
on a prostrate human being. She 
wears necklaces of human skulls and 
ornaments of bones ; and had originally 
four arms, all of which are broken. 
The sculptor’s attempt to indicate the 
extreme emaciation of the goddess 
is remarkably successful, though ana- 
tomically open to criticism. The 
image is carved in chlorite and was 
brought from near the Multti-mai}4a'pa 
in the vicinity. It is carved in full 
relief, like No. 84. 

{g) Noue ; (7i) Good ; (j) Hunter’s Orissa, 

I, 269; Dist. Gazet., Cuttack, 215; S.A.B., 
XVlII, 87-88, A.E., XV, 335-336 ; (i) 1211, 
1891, 2190. 


No. 85.— (a) Colossal image of Indram. 

(b) In front of the Siib-Biyisional Officer’s bungalow ; (c) Government ; {d) Ha ; (e) about 
9th century A.D. 
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(/) This four-armed statue (height 8 ft. 8 ins; width 5 ft. 9 ins.) 
represents Indrani, the wife of Indra, as one of the Seven Mothers of Hindu 



Era. l.'iS. — ^Image of Indraui, JajpBr. 


mytholog 7 . She is seated on a raised 
throne in an easy posture (lildsam) 
and is readily identifiable through her 
Vdhana, the elephant, sculptured on 
the pedestal. The goddess wears a 
high conical headdress, elaborate 
ornaments, and a sari, the folds 
of the sari falling in front on the 
pedestal. On her left thigh she 
originally held a child, but this 
portion of the sculpture is now broken 
and missing. 

The image is made of chlorite 
and carved in full relief. It has 
been brought from the Muhi- 
mai),dafa. 

{g) None ; (A) Good ; (j) Hunter’s Orissa, 
I, *268 ; S.A.B., XVIII, 87 ; Dist. Gazet., 
Cuttack, 215 ; Asiatic Researches, XV, 335- 
336 ; (k) 129, 1889, 2191. 


No. 86. — (a) Image of VSrahi. 


Eiq. 134.— -Image of VSrSh!, Jaipur. 



(6) In front of the Sub-Divisional Officer’s 
bungalow ; (e) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) About 
the 9th oentiny A.D. 

(f) A colossal four-armed image (height 
8 ft. 10 ins,, width 6 ft.) of Varahi 
seated in an easy posture, with the right 
leg pendant, the foot resting on a 
bufialo sculptured on the pedestal. 

The image represents the earth God- 
dess, who assumed human form in order 
to become the wife of the boar incar- 
nation of Yisbnu. She is shown with 
three eyes, and the hair is treated in 
' cork-screw ’ curls raised high on the 
forehead. She wears ornaments and a 
sari, the ends of the latter falling on 
the pedestal. 

Three of her four arms arc broken ; 
the fourth holds a child on her left 
thigh. The head of the chUd was 
formed of a separate block of stone 
and has disappeared. 
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T1i 6 image, which, is carved, in chlorite, is practically in. full relief, the 
back slab having been cut away about the centre. It is said to have once 
belonged to the Mukti-nwrt^jKi, the site of which, now occupied by the tombs 
of Buliaii Saliib, his nephew and his horse, is situated about 100 yards 
to the south of the Sub-Divisional Officer’s bungalow. 

((/) None ; (A) Good : (J) Hunter’s Orissa, I, 268 ; L.A.M.B,, 472 ; Dist. Gazet., Cuttack, 
213 ; S.A.B,, XVIII, 87 ; Asiatic Eesearches, XV, 335-336 ; (/c) 1210, 1890, 2189. 


No. 87.— (a) Atharanala or Tentiilimal bridge. 

(6) South-west of the Chaude^vara village, about 1^ miles from, the Inspection Bungalow 
(c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) Uncertain, probably built by one of the Independent Kings of 
Orissa some time before the Mughal conq^uest in the 16th century A.D. 

(/) The Atharanala at Jajpur is a bridge of eleven openings spanned by a 
corbelled construction; and thus is not subjected to the side thrust imposed 

by the true arch form, 
the stresses here being 
solely vertical. This con- 
struction of overlapping 
courses is similar to that 
of the Atharanala bridge 
at Puri ; but at Jajpur 
a narrow space is left 
at the top of the cor- 
belling and is spanned 
by deep lintels splayed 
at the ends to afford 
a key (after the manner 
of an arch voussoir). 

Eeg. 135. — ^Atharanala bridge, Jajpiir. The Splayed lintels are 

each some 3 to 4 feet deep and a foot thick, and run right through the full 
depth of the opening from end to end. 

This final key-stone construction is missing from the otherwise similarly 
constructed bridge at Puri, and constitutes one of the principal differences 
between them. 

The whole bridge is 210 ft. long (not 240 ft. as given in the Gazetteer) 
and 31 feet wide including the abutments at the ends. Of the eleven open- 
ings of the bridge, the central five are higher and wider in span than the 
side ones, making the bridge much higher in the middle than at the ends. 
The central arches iire feet in span and rest on piers of about the same 
thickness. The abutments at the ends are built of laterite, but in the central 
portion blocks of sandstone and granite have been freely used ; while a number 
of stones carved with human and animal figures, which are huilt up promis- 
cuously in the piers, clearly indicate that the remains of a mediseval temple 
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were utilised in repairing tlie bridge. The openings are now largely silted up ; 
and the Madagin, which used to run beneath the bridge, now no longer flows 
as a regular stream. 

(g) None; Qi) Good; {j) Fergusson, Ind. Arch., II, 113; L.A.iVr.B., 478-80; Dist. Qazct., 
Cuttack, 217-18 ; (I:) 2182—84. 


No. 88.— (a) Chanflesvara Pillar or Suhha-stamhha. 


[b) About a mile and a half from the town and a few yards off the road from the bazar to 
the temple of Biraja ; (c) Government ; (d) la ; (e) Late Gupta. 

if) 'I'h® pillar stands on a pedestal of 3 blocks of stone, the lowest of 

which measures 5 ft. 3 ins. by 4 ft. 10 ins. and the second and third 4 ft. 10 ins. and 

4 ft. 6 ins., square respectively, making up a total 
height of 5 ft. 4^ ins. The shaft is a monolith 
19 ft. 7 ins. high (not 29 feet as given by Mitra), 
with a diameter of 3 ft. 5 ins. It is square 
at the base for 1 ft. 5 ins., octagonal for the 
next 9 inches and sixteen-sided above. The cap 
consists of a 16-sided cylindrical block 4 feet 
high, ornamented with Klrtimuklia heads with 
heavy pearl garlands pendant, and surmounted by 
a lotus calyx, which supports in turn a square 
slab relieved with a cyma-reversa moulding on 
the north and south faces and carved with a 

group of three Atlantes on the east and west. 

The lotus calyx and the square abacius above are 
each about 2 feet high. There is no crowning figure 
over the square abacus on top. The pillar is of 
chlorite and its total height from the present 
ground level to the top of the square abacus is 
nearly 33 feet (not 37 feet as given by Mitra). The 
sixteen-sided shaft and the different parts of the 
capital are all exquisitely chiselled and highly 
Eio. 136.— Ch^^le^ara pfflar, polished, but the base is left rough and unpol- 

ished, and is very irregular at the corners. Each of the three blocks of stone 
forming the base or pedestal has been pierced with diagonal holes at 
the four corners. Dr. Hunter in his Stcitisticul Accowit oj Cuttoch says that 
the legend about these holes is that Ivala-pahar, general of Sulaiman Kararani 
the Afghan king of Bengal, after his conquest of Jajpur made a vain attempt 
to puU down the column by means of chains and teams of elephants; but 
succeeded only in removing the Gani^a capital (from the top of the column) 
which is said to be now preserved in a small temple about half a mile from the 
pillar. This legend, however, does not bear criticism ; for if it had ever been 
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intended to pull down the pillar the chains would have been fastened 
near the top of the column rather than at the base. Moreover, the pedestals 
of these massive Hindu pillars were usually elaborately ornamented with beauti- 
ful mouldings and carvings, while in the present case the base is absolutely 
devoid of ornament and has every appearance of having been left unfinished. 
It seems reasonable to infer, therefore, that the holes, which are twelve in 
number (each block of stone having been pierced with a hole at each of the 
four comers), were originally intended for the metal or stone dowels holding 
the outer casing of the base. The Aruna pillar standing in front of the Puri 
Temple afiords an analogous instance. It is only a few inches higher than 
the Chande^vara pillar, and though much more slender and light — ^being only 
two feet in diameter — ^its elaborate base is 7 ft. 9 ins. square at the bottom, while 
the base of the Chapde^vara pillar is only 4 ft. 10 ins. square. As regards the re- 
moval of the Garuda, it may be observed that the square abacus at the top 
of the pillar has not been injured in any way, which would probably not 
have been the case had the crowning figure been pulled down by an icono- 
clast. 

It has also been asserted by Dr. Hunter and others that the pillar marks 
the site of a large temple, all traces of which have been obliterated. This 
appears to he improbable, for the remains of the MvMi-ma'in4afa at J§,jpur,, 
believed to have been destroyed by Kala-pahar, are stiU traceable around 
the Bu^ari Sahib’s tomb. The Chandeiivara pillar, in short, seems to have 
been a Kirti-stambha set np by some local Eaja to commemorate a victory ; 
and its present name “ Svhha stamhha ”, The Auspicious Column and the- 
Klrli-mnliha heads it bears on the capital also lend, perhaps, some slight sup- 
port to this view. 

Babu Chandrasekhara Banerji says that at the foot of the pillar “there 
was an inscription on a slab, which a Sanyasi destroyed in the hope of ob- 
taining the treasure which he supposed was hidden behind it.” If this is so, 
the inscription was doubtless cut on a separate slab attached to the present 
rough stone base. 

(gr) None; (A) Excellent; (j) L.A.M[,B., 476-78; Hunter’s Orissa, I, 266-7, Dist. Gazet., 
Cuttack, 216 ; P.A.S.B., 1872, 31-32 ; S.A.B. XVIII, 86 ; (A) 1208, 1892, 2186. 


PURI DISTRICT. 

Bhuvane^vara. 

No. 89. — (a) Eaja Earn Temple. 

lb) About 300 yds, to N.E. of the MukfceSvara Temple ; (o) Government ; (d) la ; (e) Fergiisson 
aacribeB it to about 1000 A.D. ; Dr. Mitta thinks it might he earlier — about the 9th 
century A.D. 
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(/) The Eaja Rani Temple, though comparatively small, is perhaps the 
most beautiful of the group of temples at Bhuvane4vara. It marks the cuhuinatiou 

in the develop- 
ment of the local 
style of Indo- 
Aryan Temple 
architecture. The 
plan is so arrang- 
ed as to give 
great variety and 
play of light and 
shade, and the 
details are ex- 
quisitely carved, 
making it altoge- 
ther one of the 
gems of Orissan 
architecture. As 
will be seen from 
the photograph, 

inset, the motif of 
decorating a temple 
with miniatures 
of itself has been 
pursued to such 
an extent in the 
Raja Rani shrine 
as almost to dis- 
guise the real form 
of the monument. 

The Raja Rani 
Temple consists 
Era. 137. — KSjBp ESni temple, Bhuvaae^rara, virtually of tWO 

contiguous buildings, namely, a sanctuary {dml) and a porch (jagmohan), a 

covered passage through the great thickness of wall connecting the interiors 

of the two structures. The material of which the shrine is built is a fine 

grained variety of buff-red sandstone. The deul and the porch stand on 
a common platform 70 ft. by 38 ft. and 2 ft. 7 ins. high. The ornamentation 
of the porch appears never to have been completed, and it is possible that 
this portion of the structure was added after the completion of the deul. 

The ground plan of the temple is given in the accompanying plate V- 
The principle of the construction appears to originate in a square, each 
outer face of the walls being divided progressively by two projections into 
five separate facets, thus converting it into a pancharathi structure. The 
central one of these projections, which is usually provided with one or more 
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niclies to accommodate images of the minor deities, is called the mhapaga, 
those on its either aide, amrdhafagas, and the corner ones, koijakapagas. By 
these payas or projections each side of the structure is divided into five 
vertical sections falling into three main planes. Bach vertical section forms 
a separate HMiara or miniature temple, with other narrow column-like sikharas 
inset in the re-entrant angles ; while towards the top of the shrine the central 
and two of the side Sikharas merge into one. The four side projections on the 
faces of the building are so prominent as to convey the impression of a group 
of attached Sikharas rather than a single shrine ; and the effect is certainly 
most pictureac[ue. Practically the whole exterior is most elaborately carved 
with human and animal figures, floral designs and scroll work. The temple 
stands on a moulded phnth 2 ft. 7 ins. high decorated with a pointed torus 
between two fiat bands, the upper one of which is ornamented with scroll work. 
The walls rise from this plinth and, up to a height of 4 ft. 9 ins., are adorned 
with a cyma-reversa moulding set in a fiat surface decorated with niches 
containing human figures. A bold ovolo of a somewhat Greek type occurs in 
the middle of this dado, and is surmounted by a moulding of three bands 
resembling that of the plinth. Above this dado the Sikhara projections are 



carved in the shape of cruciform pillars 
with the corners so chamfered as to 
leave a raised central ofiset in the 
middle of each side. These offsets are 
decorated with two rows of human 
figures in high relief, one above the 
other, with a band of mouldings 
between. The figures are mostly of fe- 
males, but include also some of the 
lesser deities, such as the Dikpalas, 
among whom Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna 
and Kuvera can be identified. Above 
the second row of figures are seven 
horizontal bands of mouldings, and above 
the mouldings a spire crowned by an 
amalaka and a pinnacle. The attached 
Sikharas at the corners are more mas- 
sive and rise to a greater height than 
those nearer the central projections. 


FIO. i 38 .-RsjaRaai temple, details of Between each konaka and anardha 

decoration. Sikhara there is a narrow columnar 


iikhava set corner-wise and decorated with floral scroU work instead of figures. 
These columnar Sikharas rise higher than those on either side of them. 
The vertical recesses between the several Sikharas are decorated with fioral 


motifs and rampant leogriffs standing on elephants in the lower row, an d 
with human figures, some of which are obscene, in the upper. Above the plinth 
the central Sikhara in each fagade is provided with two niches, one above 
the other, but none of these six niches contains any images. The lower 
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niches (4 ft, 8 ins. by 2 ft. 4,i ins.) are flanked by tu'o uctagonal pilasters 
exquisitely carved with human figures and scrolls ; and below them is a 
miniature temple on each front. The columns of the upper niches are 
comparatively plain and are flanked by leogrifEs with riders, standing on 

crouching elephants. The lintels of the niches are beautifully carved. Above 
the upper niches rise the projecting silcharas over-topping those on each flank. 
A little higher up, the central and the anardha projections merge into one 
and are treated as a single Sikhara. Above this point the temple spire is 

relatively plain and the sides converge inward as they rise higher and higher, 
until the area of the truncated top is sufidciently reduced to allow of its being 
covered by stone slabs. Surmounting the spire are the usual amalaka, the kalasa 
and the finial. The amalaka is supported on four squatting figures of yakshas. 

The kala&a and the finial are modern restorations. The wheel on the 
finial of the shrine has also been set up in modern times to indicate that 
the temple was originally dedicated to the worship of Vishnu. This conclusion 
was arrived at through an examination of the floor of the shrine, which, it 
was found, had not been originally provided with a circular hole to receive 
the lower portion of a liiigam, the phallic emblem of Siva, usually worshipped 

in Saivite temples. It may be remarked, however, that there is no medhJ or 

platform in the temple for a Vaisnavite cult image. 

The total height of the temple is 63 feet, according to Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mitra. 

The plinth of the jagmohan or porch is 2 ft. 7 ins. high and is raised in 
3 tiers of plain dressed sandstone. The walls are relieved with a few bold mould- 
ings to a height of 2 
ft. 7 ins., and are per- 
fectly plain above ; the 
continuity of the lines 
being broken by the 
projection of a door- 
way in the east side 
and of a balustraded 
window on the north 
and south. The win- 
dows, which are each 

5 feet wide by 4 ft. 

6 ins. high, are filled 
by five balusters, a 
space of about ins. 

Pio. 139. — ^RajS Rant temple, jagmohan doorway. between each ballister 

being left for the admission of light. On each side of the windows are two 
round pillars supporting a plain chhajja. The pillars of the northern window 
are quite plain, but those flanking the southern window bear rough outlines 
of Ndgl figures, with their long serpent tails entwined round the shafts. At the 
bases of the pillars are three griflins mounted on triple elephants. 
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Access to the interior of the temple is gained through a doorway in the 
east wall of the jagmohan. On either side of the door is a round pillar, 
adorned with the same design of three kneeling elephants surmounted by as 
many lions at the base, and the bodies of Ndgis with serpent tails on the 
.shaft. The hooded heads of the Ndgzs appear in the place of capitals. The 
door jambs and the lintel are also carved. The architrave bears the usual 
figures of the nine planets or Navagrahas. Above the entrance, as well as 
above the northern window, is carved the seated figure of a lion. The 
roof of the jagmohan is of the usual pyramidal type externally, treated 
as a receding series of projecting cornices. The Jcalasa at the top is a 
restoration. 

Internally, the porch is a square of 19 ft. 5 ins. The interior walls are each 
relieved with four square pilasters, supporting on their capitals the lowest 
corbelling of the roof, which is constructed in the form of diminishing squares. 
Altogether, there are seven such squares, the opening in the topmost, of about 
d feet square, being covered with heavy slabs. 

A doorway in the west wall of the jagmohan leads into the dark cell 
nf the shrine through a covered passage which varies in width from 5 ft. to 
7 ft. 9 ins. and is 18 feet in length. The cell itself is 10 ft. 3 in. square with a lofty 
but shallow recess in each wall. The false roof of the shrine is formed of 
long stone slabs resting on the capitals of the square pilasters in the walls. 
There is no image in the temple, and it is doubtful if any was ever installed. 

Many of the alto relievo figures on the outer walls are modern restora- 
tions, several of the original ones having been carried away by Gen. Stewart 
and Col. Mackenzie. Some of the figures taken away by Gen. Stewart are 
now in the Indian Museum. 

At present the temple is enclosed within a rough stone balustrade measur- 
ing 106 feet by 67 feet ; but originally it is said to have stood in the middle 
of a vast garden, part of which appears to be lying as waste ground to the 
east of the shrine. 

(flr) None; (h) Good; (j) L.A.M.B., 630-31; Fergusson, Ind. Arch., II, 103-04; A.S.R.E.O. 
<1910-11), 46-47 ; {h) 670—72, and 2232. 


Dhauli. 

No« 90. — (o) Rock edicts of Asoka. 

(6) About 1 mile south of the village Dhauli, which is some 4 miles south-west of Bhuva- 
neSvaia ; (c) Government ; (d) la ; (e) About 256 B.C. 

(/) About i mile south of the village Dhauli, which is some 4 miles south- 
west of Bhuvanesvara, are two short ranges of hills running parallel to each 
other and only a few hundred feet apart. In the southern range, on the 
rock called Asvatthama, a space of about 15 feet long by 10 feet high has 
been hewn and polished, and on this polished surface are carved the famous 
Dhauli edicts of A4oka. The inscription is in three columns. The left band 
column, in 26 lines, contains the Special Edict I, or the “Provincials’ Edict” 
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■of Mr. Vincent Smith ; the middle column, in 33 lines, contains General Edicts 
I-VI ; the right hand column is in two parts, the upper, in 19 lines, contain- 

ing General Edicts VII-X and XIV, and the lower, in 11 lines within a frame. 

Special Edict II, “ The Borderers’ Edict ” of Mr. Smith. 

The edicts were first discovered by Lieut. Kittoe in 1837, and deciphered 

by James Princep, who published a translation in the for 1838. Seve- 

ral other translations have since been published, including one by Dr. Buhler 
in the Beports of the Archaeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. 1, 1887. 
The Special Edicts portion was also revised by M. Senart and translated by 
Dr. Grierson in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX. The following translation 
of the Edicts is that given by Mr. V. A. Smith in his Asoka *: — 

Edict I. 

The Sacredness of Life. 

‘ This pious edict has been written by command of His Sacred and Grac- 
ious Majesty the King. 

Here (in the capital) no animal may be slaughtered for sacrifice, nor may 
the holiday-feast be held, because His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Ki ng 
sees much offence in the holiday-feast, although in certain places holiday- 
feasts are excellent in the sight of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King. 

Formerly, in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Ki ng 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered to 
make curries. But now, when this pious edict is being written, only three 
living creatures are slaughtered (daily) for curry, to wit, two peacocks and 
one antelope — the antelope, however, not invariably. Even those three living 
■creatures henceforth shall not be slaughtered.’ 

Edict II. 

Provision of Comforts for Men and Animals. 

‘ Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King, as well as among his neighbours, such as the Cholas, Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, as far as Ceylon, Antiochos the Greek (Yona) 
king, or the kings bordering on the said Antiochos, everywhere has His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King made curative arrangements of two kinds — 
curative arrangements for men, and curative arrangements for beasts. Medi- 
cinal herbs also, wholesome for men and wholesome for beasts, wherever they 
were lacking, everywhere have been both imported and planted. Roots, too, 
and fruits, wherever they were lacking, have been both imported and planted. 

On the roads both wells have been caused to be dug and trees caused 
to be planted for the enjoyment of man and beast.’ 


* For text and translitecatioB of these Ndlets see Dr, Burgess'; .AmarauaO (Arehl. Survet/ of Southern India) 
.1887, PF. 114-31. 
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Edict III. 

The Quinquennial Circuit, 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : — when I had been 
consecrated twelve years I issued this command : — 

Everywhere in my dominions the subordinate ofl&oials, and the Commis- 
sioner, and the District OfElcer, every five years must proceed on circuit, as 
well for their other business as for this special purpose, namely, to give in- 
struction in the Law of Piety, to wit — “ A meritorious thing is the hearken- 
ing to father and mother ; a meritorious thing is liberality to friends, acquaint- 
aoces, relatives. Brahmans, and ascetics ; a meritorious thing is abstention 
from the slaughter of living creatures ; a meritorious thing is small expense 
and small accumulation.” 

Let the monastic communities also appoint officials for the reckoning, 
with regard to both the principle and specific instructions.’ 

Edict IV. 

The Practice of Piety. 

‘Eor a long time past, even for many hundred years, have increased the 
(sacrificial) slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate beings, un- 
seemly behaviour to relatives, and unseemly behaviour to Brahmans and as- 
cetics. 

But now, by reason of His Sacred Majesty the King’s practice of piety, 
the reverberation of the war-drums — or rather, the reverberation of the Law 
of Piety — ^is heard, bringing with it the display to the people of processional 
cars, elephants, illuminations, and other heavenly spectacles. 

As for many hundred years before has not happened, now at this present, 
by reason of His Sacred Majesty the King’s instruction in the Law of Piety, 
have increased abstention from the killing of animate beings, seemly behav- 
iour to relatives, seemly behaviour to Brahmans and ascetics, hearkening 
to father and mother, and hearkening to elders. 

Thus, and in many other Avays, the practice of piety has increased, and 
His Sacred Majesty the King will cause such practice of piety to increase stiU 
more. 

The sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of His Sacred Majesty the Kitig 
will promote the increase in the practice of such piety until the end of the 
cycle, and abiding in piety and morality, will give instruction in the Law of 
Piety. For this is the best of deeds — even giving instruction in the Law of 
Piety — and the practice of piety is not for the immoral man. In this matter 
to increase and not to decrease, both are excellent. 

For this very purpose has this been caused to be written in order that 
m this matter, men may strive for increase and not behold decrease. 

This has been written by command of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
the King after he had been consecrated twelve years ’ 
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Edict V. 

Censors of the Law of Piety, 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : — 

A good deed is a difficult thing. He who is the author of a good deed 
does a difficult thing. Now, by me many good deeds have been done. 

Should my sons, grandsons, and my descendants after tliem until the end 
of the cycle follow in this path, they will do well ; but in this matter, he 
who shall omit a part (of his duty) will do ill, because sin is an easy thing. 

Now in all the long time past, officers known as Censors of the Law of 
Piety never had existed, whereas such Censors were created by me when I 
had been consecrated thirteen years. 

Among people of all denominations they are employed in promoting the 
establishment of piety, the increase of piety, and the welfare and happiness 
of the subordinate officials of the Law of Piety, and of the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, as well as other nations on my borders. 

Among servants and masters, Brahmans and rich, the needy, and the 
aged, they are employed in removing hindrances from the path of the subor- 
dinate officials of the Law of Piety. 

They are employed in the prevention of wrongful imprisonment or chas- 
tisement, in removing hindrances, and in deliverance, considering cases where 
a man has a large family, ha.s been smitten by calamity, or is advanced in 
years. 

Here, at Pataliputra, and in all the provincial towns, they are every- 
where employed in supervising the female establishments of my brothers and 
sisters, as well as of other relatives. 

These Censors are employed everywhere in my dominions among the sub- 
ordinate officials of the Law with whatsoever concerns the Law of Piety, with 
watching over that Law, and with the administration of almsgiving. 

For this purpose has this pious edict been written that it may long endure, 
and that my subjects may act accordingly.’ 

Edict VI. 

The Prompt Dispatch of Business. 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious ^Majesty the King : —For a long 
time past it has not happened that business has been dispatched and that 
reports have been received at all hours. Now by me this arrangement has 
been made that at all hours and in all places— whether I am dining, or in 
the ladies’ apartments, in my bedroom, or in my closet, in my (?) carriage, 
or in the palace gardens— the official Eeporters should report to me on the 
people’s business, and I am ready to do the people’s business in all places. 

And if, perchance, I personally by word of mouth command that a gift 
be made or an order executed, or anything urgent is entrusted to the superior 
officials, and in that business a dispute arises or a fraud occurs among the 
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mouastic conainuiiity, I liave commanded that immediate report must be made 
to me at any hour and in any place^ because I never feel full satisfaction 
in my efflorts and dispatch of business. For the welfare of all folk is what 
I must work for— and the root of that, again, is in efiort and the dispatch 
of business. And whatsoever exertions I make are for the end that I may 
discharge my debt to animate beings, and that while I make some happy 
here, they may in the next world gain heaven. 

For this purpose, have I caused this pious edict to be written, that it 
may long endure, and that my sons and grandsons may exert themselves for 
the welfare of all folk. That, however, is a difficult thing save by the utmost 
exertion.’ 


Edict VII. 

Imperfeot fulfilment of the law. 

‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King desires that in aU places 
men of every denomination may abide, for they all desire mastery over the 
senses and purity of mind. 

Man, however, is various in his wishes, and various in his likings. 

Some of the denominations will perform the whole, others will perform 
but one part of the commandment. Even for a person to whom lavish liber- 
ality is impossible, the virtues of mastery over the senses, purity of mind,, 
gratitude, and steadfastness are altogether indispensable’. 

Edict VIII. 

Pious tours. 

‘ In times past Their Sacred Majesties used to go out on so-called " tours 
of pleasure,” during which hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised. 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King, however, after he had been 
consecrated ten years, went forth on the road to wisdom. Thus originated 
the ” tours of piety ” (dharma), wherein are practised the visiting of ascetics 
and Brahmans, with liberality to them, the visiting of elders, with largess 
of gold, the visiting of the people of the country, with instruction in the 
Law of Piety and discussion of the Law of Piety. 

Consequently, since that time these are the pleasures of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King in exchange for those of the past’. 


Edict IX. 

True Ceremonial. 

'Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King: — 

People perform various ceremonies on occasions of sickness, the weddings 
of sons, the weddings of daughters, the birth of children, and departure on 
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journeys. On these and other similar occasions people perform ceremonies. 
But at such times the womankind perform many, manifold, trivial and worth- 
less ceremonies. 

Ceremonies certainly have to be performed, although that sort bears little 
fruit. This sort, however — the ceremonial of piety— bears great fruit. In it 
are included proper treatment of slaves and servants, honour to teachers, 
gentleness towards living creatures, and liberality towards ascetics and Brah- 
mans. These things, and others of the same kind, are called the ceremonial of 
piety. 

Therefore ought a father, son, brother, friend, or comrade, nay, even a. 

daughter, to say, “ This is meritorious, this is the ceremonial to be performed 
until the attainment of the desired end.” How is that done ? for the cere- 
monial of this world is of doubtful efficacy ; perchance it may accomplish 
the desired end, perchance, on the other hand, it may not, and so it remains- 
of no efiect in this world. 

The ceremonial of piety, on the contrary, is not temporal ; for even if 

it fails to attain the desired end in this world, it certainly begets endless 

merit in the other world. If it happens to attain the desired end in this 

world, then a gain of two kinds is assured, namely, in this world the desired 
end, and in the other world the begetting of endless merit through the afore- 
said ceremonial of piety.’ 


Edict X. 

True Glory. 

‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King does not believe that glory 
or renown brings much profit unless in both the present and the future his- 

people obediently hearken to the Law of Piety and conform to its precepts. 
Eor that purpose only does His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King desire 
glory or renown. 

Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King makes,, 

all are for the sake of the life hereafter, so that everyone may be freed 

from peril, and that peril is vice. 

Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether by people of low 

or of high degree, save by the utmost exertion, giving up all other aims.. 

That, however, for him of high degree is difficult.’ 

Edict XIV. 

Epilogue, 

' This set of edicts of the Law of Piety has been written by command 

of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King in a form sometimes condensed, 

sometimes of medium length, and sometimes expanded; because eveiything 
is not suitable in every place for my dominions are extensive, and much 

has been written and much I shall cause to be written. 

2 X 
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Certain phrases have been uttered again and again by reason of the honeyed 
sweetness of such and such a topic, in the hope that the people may act 
up to them. 

It may be that something has been written incompletely by reason of 
mutilation of the order, or misunderstanding of the sense, or a blunder of 
the engraver,’ 


Special Edict I. 

The Borderers' Edict. 

The duties of officials to the border tribes. 

‘Thus saith His Sacred Majesty: — 

At Samapa the high officers are to be addressed in the King’s words as 
follows : — 

Whatsoever my views are I desire them to be acted on in practice and 
carried into effect by certain means. And in my opinion the chief means for 
attaining this purpose are my instructions to you. 

“All men are my children”; and just as I desire for my children that 
they may enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness in both this world 
and the next, so also I desire the same for all men. 

If you ask, “ With regard to the unsubdued borderers what is the King’s 
command to us ? ” or “ What truth is it that I desire the borderers to grasp ? ” 
— the answer is that the king desires that “ They should not be afraid of 
me, that they should trust me, and should receive from me happiness, not 
sorrow.” Moreover, they should grasp the truth that “ The King will bear 
patiently with us, so far as it is possible to bear with us, ” and that “ For 

my sake they should follow the Law of Piety and so gain both this world 

-and the next,” 

And for this purpose I give you instructions. In this way I am dis- 

■charged of my debt when I have instructed you and intimated my will, my 

inflexible resolve and promise. 

How you, acting accordingly, must do your work, and must rngke these 
people trust me and grasp the truth that — “ The King is to us even as a 
father ; he loves us even as he loves himself ; we are to the King even as 
his children.” 

By instructing you and intimating my will, my inflexible resolve and 
promise, I shall have (trained) local officials for this business, because you 
are in a position to make these people trust me and to ensure their pros- 
perity and happiness in both this world and the next, and by so doing you 
can both win heaven and discharge your debt to me. And for this purpose 
has this edict been here inscribed in order that the officers may strive with- 
out ceasing to secure the trust of these borderers, and set them moving on 
the path of piety. 

And this edict must be recited at the beginning of each season of four 
months, on the Tishya day, and, as occasion offers, it may be redted on a 
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Tiiiliya day in tlie intervals, even to a single hearer. Endeavour by acting 
thus to fulfil my behests.’ 


Special Edict II, 

The Provincials' Edict, 

The duties of oflficials to the Provincials. 

‘ By command of His Sacred Majesty : — 

At Tosali the high ofificers in charge of the town are to be addressed as 
follows : — 

Whatsoever my views are I desire them to be acted on in practice and 
carried into effect by certain means. And in my opinion the chief means 
for attaining this purpose are my instructions to you, because you have been 
set over many thousands of living beings that you may gain the affection 
of good men, 

“ All men are my children,” and just as I desire for my children that 
they enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness in both this world and 
the next, so also I desire the same for all men. 

You, however, do not grasp this truth to its fidl extent. Some indivi- 
dual, perchance, pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to 
this, for the principle is well established. 

Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprisonment or other ill- 
usage, aud when he ends in imprisonment without due cause, many other 
people are deeply grieved. In such a case you must desire to do justice. 

However, with certain natural dispositions, success is impossible, to wit, 
envy, lack of perseverance, harshness, impatience, want of application, laziness, 
indolence. You must desire that such dispositions be not yours. The root 
of the whole matter lies in perseverance and patience in applying the prin- 
ciple. The indolent man cannot rouse himself to move, but one must needs 

move, advance, go on. 

In the same way you must see to your duty, and be told to remem- 
ber : — “ See to my commands ; such and such are the instructions of His 
Sacred Majesty.” Eulfilment of these bears great fruit, non-fulfilment brings 

great calamity. By those wdio fail neither heaven nor the royal favour can 
be won. Ill performance of this duty can never gain my regard, whereas 

in fulfilling my instructions you will win heaven, and also pay your debt 

to me. 

This edict must be recited every Tishya constellation day, and at inter- 
vals, on fit occasion, it may be recited even to a single hearer. By such 

action you must endeavour to fulfil my intentions. 

Eor this purpose has this edict been here inscribed in order that the 

administrators of the town may strive without ceasing to prevent the imprison- 
ment or ill-usage of the townsmen without due cause. 

And for this purpose, in accordance with the Lavr of Bicty, I shall send 
forth on circuit every five years such officers as are of mild and temperate 

2k2 
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disposition, regardful of the sanctity of life, wlio knowing this purpose will 
act in accordance with my instructions. 

From TJjjain the Prince will send forth people of a similar class for the 
same purpose, but will not overpass the limit of three years. 

The same order applies to Taxila. When the officers aforesaid proceed 
on circuit, then, without neglecting their own ordinary business, they will attend 
to this matter also, and act in accordance with the king’s instructions.’ 


The reason why Edicts XI, XII and XIII have been excluded from the 
DhauH version is probably to be found in the statement in Edict XIV, that 

“ This set of edicts of the Law of Piety has been written 

in a form sometimes condensed, sometimes of medium length, and sometimes 
expanded, because everything is not suitable in every place, for my dominions 
■are extensive.” Now Edict XIII refers to the conquest of Kalinga and the 
terrible massacres in that war; and such, an edict may well not have been 
'Considered suitable for the conquered territory itself. As regards the two other 
missing edicts. Edict XI defines dhamma (The Law of Piety), and Edict XII 
declares the king’s reverence for all sects, defines toleration, and speaks of 
the appointment of censors ; but as the appointment of these censors had 
already been notified in Edict V, the king’s toleration in Edict VII, and dhamr 
ma had been defined in Edict III, it is probable that the Edicts XI, XII 
and XIII were omitted, partly with a view to condensation, and partly out 
of political considerations. 

The two Special Edicts are addressed to the officers in charge of the 
country. The numerous aboriginal tribes on the Kalinga border required spe- 
cial treatment : the territory had been only recently subdued ; and the king’s 
officers had to be specially charged to stop torture, unwarranted imprison- 
ment or acts of violence, and at the same time not to be indolent in the 
discharge of their duties. 

The edicts are addressed to the general public as well as to the king’s 
officers, and must have been inscribed close to a big town on or near a pub- 
lic highway. This town was presumably TosaH, to the officers in charge of 
which the Special Edicts are addressed. No traces of this to-wn have yet 
-been discovered; but it may possibly have been situated between the Dhauli 
hills and the junction of the Koyakhai, Gahgua and Daya streams, on the 
highway from Khan,dagiri to Bhuvanesvara. Tosali must have been a large 
town and the capital of the surrounding country ; for it was the seat of the 
eastern viceroyalty and was in the charge of a prince. 

The date of the inscription can only be approximately ascertained. Edicts 
n and XIII mention the Hellenistic kings of Syria, Egypt, Gyrene, Macedonia 
and Epirus, viz. Antioehos Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antigonos 
Gonatas, and Alexander, who were all contemporary and were alive in 258 B C 
The latest event recorded in the edicts is the establishment of religious censors 
in the fourteenth year after A4oka*s coronation {i.e. 266 B.C. : General Edict 
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V) ; so it would seem that these General Edicts could not have heou iu.scribed 
earlier than 256 B.C. Of the Special Edicts, Edict II or the Borderers’ 
Edict, is said by Mr, Vincent Smith to be contemporaneous with the General 
Edicts, and Edict I or the ‘ Provincials ’ Edict is placed two years later. 

Immediately above 
the inscription is a 
terrace measuring 10 ft. 
by 9 ft,, on the west side 
of which is the forepart 
of a well modelled 
elephant in the round, 
about 4 feet liigh, hewn 
out of the solid rock. 
The figure probably 
belongs to the same 
age as the inscription 
and, as such, is one of 
the oldest carvings in 
India, A small groove 

runs round three sides 
Eiq, 140, — ^Rock-cut elephant above the Asoka inscription, Dhaiili, terrace leavinv a 

-space 2i feet wide immediately in front of tlie elephant ; while two other 
grooves are cut in the floor on either side of it, and rise up the perpendi- 
cular face of the rock behind. These grooves were probably intended to sup- 
port a wooden canopy. The groove on the north side of the terrace has been 
covered up by the masonry of the shed protecting the inscription. Origin- 
ally an emblem of Gautama Buddha, the elephant has become an object of 
general worship during the last 60 years. At the time of iVIr. Kittoe’s visit 
(1838), it is said to have been worshipped only once a year ; but now it is 
held in great veneration ; and among tire neighbouring villagers the most solemn 
form of oath is to swear by Dhaulesvari Mata, i.e. the tutelary goddess of 
this spot. 

There are a few broken caverns both natural and artificial in the rocks 
adjoining the Asvatthama, The northern ridge also contains a number of 
■similar caves, and over the entrance of one of them is cut a small Gupta 
inscription in three lines. At the summit of the northern hill are the remains 
of a temple with plain but bold mouldings. Lower down, between the western 
extremities of the two ridges, is a small temple of laterite dedicated to iSiva, 
East of the Mils is a large tank named KauMya Gafig, in the middle 
of wMch is an island containing the remains of a palace. The tank is about 
a mile and a half long and five furlongs wide. It was apparently connected 
with the Daya river by a canal at the north-west corner. According to the 
Puri Temple Eecords (written on palm leaves and preserved in the Jagannatha 
temple) the tank was dug by Gahgesvaradeva, in expiation of his sin of com- 
.mitting incest with his beautiful daughter Kausalya. 
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{g) Asoka’e Rock Edicts I-X and XIV, and Special Edicts I and II given above ; (A) Good. 
The inaoription is protected by u atone shelter on four pillars ; {j) L.A.M.B., 632 ; J.A.S.B., (1838), 
219 fi. 434-66; C.S.R., XIII, 95-9G ; S.A.B,, XVIII, 180-81, XIX, 77-8; Smith’s Atoka, 155-68, 
172-81 ; Smith, Edicts, 6-16 and 21-26 ; Hunter’s Orissa, 1, 191-196 ; Diat. Gazet., Puri, 245-250 ; 
LA., XIX, 82-1 02 ; (/c) 1963-1964. 


Khandagiri Caves. 

• • 

No. 91. — (a) Earn (Jumplia, Eani Hansapara or Eanl Navara. 

(6) On the IJdayagiri Hill, some 60 yards from the Jaina Math at the foot of the hill ; (c) 
Government ; (d) la (e) About second century B.C. 

(/) Prom the Jaina Math at the foot of the Udayagiri Hill, a flight of 
steps leads to a group of small caves among which are situated the Chhota 

Hath! and the Jaya 
Vijaya Caves. Leaving 
these on the left, and 
proceeding some 30 
yards further east, we 
reach a large two-storey- 
ed excavation known 
as the Ram Gumpha 
and also called the 
Earn Navara or Queen’s 
Palace. It is the largest 
and the most richly 
carved of all the caves 
at Khan^agiri, and 
contains a two-storey- 
^ I’m. i4i.-RamGumpiia,Kiumtia«iri. ed monastery occupying 

three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth or south-eastern side being open. In 
the lower storey are (1) a main gallery with three rooms facing south-east 
and one facing south-west; (2) a left wing with one room on each side 
except the north-east; and (3) a right wing with one room facing south-west. 
The upper range of rooms is placed not immediately over the lower rooms 
but on the rocky mass behind, and contains (1) a main gallery with four rooms^ 
(2) a right wing with one room and (3) a left wing ivith a closed verandah 
leading to a small chamber to left. In front of the rooms are verandahs 
presenting four special features 1st, at each end there is a dvdrapak or 
door-keeper carved in high relief; 2nd, a ledge of dressed rock forming a con- 
tinuous bench runs along the front of the rooms and the side waUs of the 
verandahs; 3rd, shelves are provided in the side walls of three out of the 
five verandahs ; and 4th, the ceihngs of the verandahs, which are but 7 feet 
1^ , ^ supported on stout tapering pillars, square below and at the 

top, and octagonal in the middle, with that peculiar chamfering of the corners 
at the transition which is only seen in Early Indian work. 
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Access to tile rooms is obtained through, small doorways, of whieli there 
are from one to three according to the size of the room ; each doorway liaviug 
a groove cut all round its stone frame probably to take a jharif or bamboo 
shutter. As with most of the old caves of India, the doorways have sloping 
jambs, making the entrances wider at the base than at the top. In the upper 
right and the lower left wings the sides of the doorways are plain, but else- 
where they have side pilasters from which springs an ornamental arch fram- 
ing the tympanum or plain semi-circular space above. Two winged animals 
set back to back form a capital on the pilasters, and above them the spring- 
ing of the arch is also ornamented at each side with the figure of an animal. The 
arches are decorated with flowers, foliage and fruit, and in one instance with 
monkeys and other animals. They are generally surmounted either by IriHilas 
or shield symbols ; but in one case a snake appears in this portion. At the 
springing the arches are joined to each other by a flat band carved wdth 
representations of a balustrade or railing supported on male or female figures 
serving as brackets ; above which, in the compartments thus formed, are 
carved some very interesting bas-reliefs. The chambers are 3 ft. 5 ins. to 4 ft. 9 ins. high 
and vary in length from lOi ft. to 21 ft. 9 ins. They are plain inside with low flat 
ceilings, and the fl.oor is raised at the inner end and shaped to the form of 
continuous pillows, evidently to serve as the monks’ beds. 

Lower storey.— The rpiadrangle in front of the cave measures 49 feet by 43 feet 
and is hewn from the natural rock, dressed with a gentle slope towards the 
open side. 

The right-hand wing of the lower storey consists of a single room with 

a verandah in front. One of the aculptui*ed guards at the end of this verandah 

is almost obliterated ; the other on the left hand is still in a fair state of 

preservation with the exception of the head, and stands erect 5 ft. 3 ins. high. The 
image wears a short dhoti, of which the falling ends are held in the left hand, 
and carries a spear in the right hand, while a hnkrl is suspended from its 
left side. The verandah, which is about 20 feet long by 7 feet broad and 
0 ft. 6 ins. high, was supported on two pillars bi antes ; but with the exception 
of the sf^uare capitals, the pillars have disappeared and are now replaced by 

new ones. Just below the capitals the upper portions of the ant(e are carved 

in the form of vases. The capitals of the antte are relieved with one animal 

on each of the three faces ; those of the pillars having two animals on the 

front and back, and one on each of the other faces. Beginning from the 
left, these animals take the form of horses, bulls, lions, and elephants. 

The room beyond the verandah has three doorways and measures about 
20 ft. by 6 ft, 9 ins. The sculptures over the doorways are contained in two 
full and two half spandrils between the arches, and are all perfectly preserved. 
In the half spandril on the left a man and a woman are seen approaching 
the centre of the panel with their hands joined in the attitude of prayer. 
Behind them is a dwarf, and before them a woman carrying offerings. In the 
corresponding spandril at the other end are seen a man and a woman in front, 
with another woman and a boy behind them, the woman carrying ofierings 
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and the niau and boy standing in devotional attitude. In the complete span- 
dril on the left, ia a man with two women seated on a bench on each side- 
of him, with their hands folded in an attitude of devotion. A female figure' 
in front is carrying offerings. The other full spandril portrays a pavilion or 
canopy borne on four pillars, under which a woman is dancing with outstretched 
hands to music played on the drum, tabour, harp and flute by four female- 
musicians. The whole frieze apparently represents several parties of devotees- 
on their way to worship some sacred object. 

Loiver storey; left wing . — The verandah of the left wing measures about" 
23 ft. loug by 12 ft. 3 ins. wide. The pillars supporting its roof are all new and 
the guards carved on the terminal piers are much mutilated and weatherworn. 
The verandah opens into three rooms on its three sides. The front room is 
entered through three doors. It is not truly rectangular in plan, measuring, 
21 ft. 9 ins. along the front wall and 20 feet along the back, and is 6 ft. 8 ins. 
in depth. The room on the west or right hand measures 10 ft. 4 ins. by 6 ft. 6 ins. 
and that on the left hand 13 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ft. 6 ins. Unlike the oaves mentioned- 

above, there are no shelves in the verandah and no carvings over the doorways 

Lower storey ; main wing . — The verandah of the main wing, which measures 
43 ft. 6 ins. by about 11 ft., and was supported on six pillars, has completely dis- 
appeared, having collapsed at an early date in some natural calamity. In 

place of the usual sculptured guards, there were small sentry boxes (2 ft. 4 ins. 

by 1 ft. 10 ins. and 2 ft. 2 ins. by 2 ft. in plan) at each end of this verandah, which 
have escaped destruction. The room on the right hand has two doors, that on. 
the left only one. The carving on the front and on the inner faces of these 
rooms depicts hill scenery with caves containing wild beasts, elephants in lotus- 
ponds or walking under lofty trees laden with fruit and flowers, monkeys — or rather-^ 
long-tailed men and women — and birds enjoying their freedom, etc., etc. 

Beyond the verandah are three rooms facing south-east (the central one- 

being larger than the side ones) and an oblong chamber, measuring 10^ ft. by 7 ft., 

to right (facing S.W.). The central room in the north-west range has three doorS' 
and the lateral ones two cloors each, all the seven doors being ornamented, 
like those in the right wing, with a continuous frieze of bas-rehefs extending, 
the whole length of the wall over the doorways. Unfortunately, owing to 
the fall of the verandah roof, this frieze has suffered much from exposure- 

to the weather, including the full force of the south-eastern wind. Beginning 

from the left, the first spandril-compartment portrays a mango tree and a double- 
storeyed house with two doors in the lower storey and one in the upper. One male- 
and three female figures are looking out from the doors and from the verandah 
in the upper storey. The second compartment is almost entirely effaced ; but. 
in the third the busts and heads of several figures may still be discerned 
one of which holds an umbrella. The fourth scene is also mutilated, but. 
several figures are visible, one carrying a sword, and two or three riding an 
elephant. In the fifth relief seven figures can with difficulty be made out 
one holding an mnbrella over the principal figure in the centre and two bow- 
ing to him with folded hands. In the sixth relief two figures are just deci- 
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jjlieraljle, one holding an umbrella over the other in the eentre. In the 
seventh scene five figures arc traceable, of whom one stands with fohled hands, 
and in the right hand corner of the relief is a tree. The eiglith compart- 
ment shows a prince or saint followed by two attendants, one holding an 
umbrella over his head and the other standing with folded hands. The right 
half of the relief portrays two kneeling figures in front doing obeisance to 
the saint and two women in the background carrying offerings. Uoth the 
kneeling figures have their hands joined and stretched towards the ground 
as if in the act of taking up dust, and one of them is apparently being assist- 
ed to rise by a (?) boy whose left hand is resting on the head of the aged 
devotee. 

After this come two scenes on the side doorway, the left hand one de- 

picting a caparisoned horse and three male figures standing in devotional atti- 
tudes, the right hand compartment containing four figures, of whom one is 
sheltered beneath an umbrella and followed by two guards bearing straight 
swords on their shoulders. The last scene on the right shows six female figures, 
three standing with pitchers on their heads, a fourth bowing with folded hands 
and two others kneeling in front, one of the kneeling figures holding an offer- 
ing. 

The bas-reliefs, though mostly mutUated, clearly indicate the procession of 
a saint through a town. In this hill Parsvanatha appears to be the most 
honoured of the Tirthankams, and it may therefore be presumed that the 

scenes are in some way connected with him or with a revered disciple of 
his. 

Tlffer storey , — Access to the upper storey was evidently gained by a flight 
of steps south-east of the right wing. The main wing of the upper storey 
contains four large cells ranging from 13 ft. 9 ins. to 15 ft. 5 ins. in length by about 
7 ft. wide and 4 ft. high. The verandah outside is 62 ft. 7 ins. long by 11 ft. 3 ins. 

wide and 7 ft. in height. Each cell has two doors and in the spaces between 

the eight doorways is carved a most interesting frieze about 60 feet long divided 
into nine compartments. The first and the ninth compartment each contain 
a running Vidyadhara wearing an elaborate turban, necklace, dhoti, and scarf, 
and carrying a tray of offerings (probably flowers) in the left outstretched 
hand, and lotus flowers and buds or rolls of garlands in the right hand. These 
figures evidently mark the beginning and the end of the story portrayed in 
the frieze. 

The second compartment from left portrays what seems to be an elephant 
hunt. Erom the hills at the left end, represented by triangles, appear three 
elephants one of which is shown facing front with trunk upraised. In front 
of the elephants are several standing figures, viz. a woman holding the noose 
of a rope uplifted in her right hand, a stout man with a heavy bludgeon 
held in both hands and raised over his head, another woman holding the 
left hand of the first, and a third wmman behind with a lasso of rope held 
in her uplifted hands apparently to throw at the elephants; while in front 
of the second standing woman is another with hex hands placed on the head 

2 r. 
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of an young elepliant which has already been captured. In the District Gazet- 
teer account, this young elephant is described as a dog, but that is clearly 
a mistake. The animal is facing right. Beyond this party, in the background, 
are three women with their arms entwined round each other’s neck ; while 
in front a lady is dragging a prostrate boy along the ground. The scene 
closes with a tree (probably an Asoha tree) having elongated leaves, and a 
Bmhimny goose in the upper right corner of the sculpture. 

The third scene, which may be described as the abduction scene, begins 
with a cave or hut, in front of which is seated a man reclining, as if in 
pain or sorrow, against a lady whose right hand is placed on the man’s right 
shoulder, while in her left she holds the left wrist of her male companion. 
Beyond this pair, to right, is seen another woman grasping the right arm of 

a man wearing a dhoti 
and carrying a straight 
sword in his right hand 
and a damaged shield 
in his left. The right 
hand of the lady is 
raised apparently to res- 
train the man, and they 
are obviously advancing 
towards the hut. In the 
right half of the com- 
partment, which is sepa- 
rated from the left half 
by a mango tree, is 

Pjo. 142. — Gamplm ; sculptured frieze in upper verandah, Srd depicted a mortal COm- 

and 4th ocnnpartments. bat between a man and 

a woman, both armed with swords of different shapes and curiously formed 
oblong shields. The scene ends with the lady being carried off bodily by 
the man, her shield still in the left hand, and her right hand outstretched 
with the index figure pointing to some object. The triangular spaces in the 
upper corners of the compartment are occupied by a pair of tigers to right, 
and a couple of monkeys, seemingly in terror of a snake, in a cave portrayed 
to left. 

The fourth scene, which may be called the hunting scene, shows a capar- 
isoned horse with four attendants, one carrying water in a vase which is 
suspended from a club carried over his left shoulder, another with a straight 
sword, a third holding a fly-whisk in his right hand and an umbrella in the 
left, and the fourth, who is the groom, stands in front of the horse. In 
the - centre of the compartment is a prince standing with a bow in. his left 
hand and an arrow in his right. He wears an elaborate bejewelled head- 
dress, a long necklace and heavy ear-rings, and a sword in scabbard is hang- 
ing from his left sida. He is evidently aiming the arrow at a long-horned 
winged deer (below which is a winged doe and a fawn), but the string of Ms 
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bow is not drawn and tlie arrow is held like a javelin, A flowering tree 
between the ilaja and the doer indicates a forest. The scene closes with the 
prince standing with his reversed bow in the left hand and talking to a lady 
seated in the fork of an Amhi tree under which is lying the winged deer 
he has killed. In the upper corner of the compartment are a peacock to 
left and a fox or jackal to right. The arch between these two compartments 
is decorated with monlceys and other animals, and surmoimted by the figure 
of a snake contained in a triangle. 

The fifth scene, which is partly damaged, represents a musical festival. 
Here, on the left-hand side, a lady is seated on a bench or platform ; behind 
her, to left, are three female figures, one bearing refreshments in a vase re- 
sembling a relic-casket in shape, another waving a climirT, and the third hold- 
ing ail umbrella over the lady. In the fore-ground, below the throne, appears 
the bust of an attendant with a dish or bowl in his uplifted right hand. To 
right of the principal lady stand two more women, one bearing garlands in 
a tray, the other waving a cliaun. In the centre of the relief are the remains 
of six figures, three in. the fore-ground seated and plajnng on musical instru- 
ments, and two in the back-ground dancing, the third dancing figure having 
disappeared. At the right end of the compartment is portrayed a male figure 
seated on a raised bench with his right leg crossed ov^er the left and his 
right hand raised against the breast. On the ground in front of the bench 
is a vase containing water or refreshment.s ; and an (?) attendant is seated 
near by with hands folded in an attitude of devotion. The sixth scene is 
entirely obliterated. The seventh, much mutilated, seem.s to represent an amor- 
ous scene between a man and a woman, the same figures being repeated 
three times. The first group shows the pair seated on a couch, with tlieir 
arms entwined round each other’s waists. In the second group the woman 
is seated on the man’s left knee, and there is a table of refreshments before 
them. The third shows the couple seated on the ground. The man’s liack 
is turned towards the woman, and he is apparently trying to get away from 
her, while she seeks to restrain him. Between the second and third group is 
a tree. 

The eighth scene, now largely broken, reveals the outlines of some elephants, 
with the legs of two human figures on each side. 

Various explanations have been given of these scenes, two of which also 
appear in the Ganesa cave. By analogy with the other two friezes in the 
lower storey, and from the circumstance of the YidyadTiaras marking the begin- 
ning and end, it would seem that these bas-reliefs were carved with the 
intention of representing a connected story. If so, the story woxxld relate 
to some Tirthanicara or Jaina saint, probably to Parsvanatha, who appears 
to be the most favoured personality scxilptxired in these caves. Unfortunately, 
very little is known of the legendary life of Parsvanatha. According to the 
Pdrhanatha-Ckarita of Bhavadeva Sun, a mediteval work of the 13th century, 
Parsvanatha was the son of the king of Benares. Dxxring his youth the town 
of Kusasthala (Ivanaxxj) was besieged by the Yavana king of Ealinga xdth 

2 1.2 
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Sh view to th.e forcible abduction of its beautiful princess, Prabliavatl. It was 
relieved by Parsva, who drove away the Yavana, and as a reward was given 
the princess in marriage. Subsequently Parsva one day saw on a wall of 
the palace a picture of Neminatha engaged in ascetic practices, and, reflecting 
that Neminatha had taken the vow in early life, he also decided to abandon 
the world forthwith and became an ascetic. In the course of his preaching, 
he visited Paupdra, Tamralipta and Nagapuri, where many became his disciples 
and finally he attained nirvana on Mount Sametasikhara, which has been iden- 
tified with the modern Par§vanatha hill. The Kal/pasutm of about the fifth 
-century A.D. contains no reference to the seige and relief of Ku^asthala or 
to the names of places visited by Parsva, but otherwise, so far as it goes, 
agrees with this mediseval account. 

The mediseval Jaina legends thus connect Parsva with Eastern India 
including Kalinga. May we presume then that the reliefs on the Bani Gumpha 
■depict the episode of PS-rsvanatha’s marriage and renunciation ? If so, the 
elephant scene would be associated with Orissa, the country of the Raja of 
Kalinga who, in the next scene, abducts the princess Prabhavati ; in the fourth 
scene the princess is rescued by Parsvanatha while hunting in a forest ; the 
following scene depicts the wedding feast ; the seventh the consummation of 
marriage ; and the eighth a march with elephants. Similarly, the frieze in 
the lower wing may represent Parsvanatha as a Tlrthankara, his wanderings, 
and the honours shown him ; for it is but natural that Jainas should have 
carved episodes in the life of their venerable saint on their caves. The exact 
interpretation of these sculptures has however yet to be settled. 

As regards the style and technique of the various friezes on these caves 
Sir John Marshall’s remarks on them in the Cambridge History of India, pp. 
-640-2, may be quoted : “In both storeys ”, he says, “ the facades of the 
cells are enriched with pilasters and highly ornate friezes illustrating episodes 
connected with the Jaina religion, of which unfortunately the interpretation 
has not yet been established. The friezes resemble each other closely, so far 
as their general treatment is concerned, but the style of the sculptures in 
the two storeys is widely different. In the upper the composition is rela- 
tively free, each group forming a coherent whole, in which the relation of 
the various figures to one another is well expressed ; the figures themselves 
are posed in natural attitudes ; their movement is vigorous and convincing ; 
and from a plastic and anatomical point of view the modelling is tolerably 
correct. In the lower, on the other hand, the reliefs are distinctly elementary 
and crude. The best of them, perhaps, is the group reproduced in plate 
XXVII, 77 (group depicted in the left-hand compartment of the side room 
to right) but even here the figures are composed almost as independent 
units, connected only by their tactile contiguity; their postures, too, are 
rigid and formal, particularly as regards the head and torso, which are 
turned almost direct to the spectator, and in other respects the work is stiff 
and schematic. At first sight, it might appear that in proportion as these 
carvings are more primitive-looking, so they are anterior to those of the upper 
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■Storey ; but examined more closely they betray traces here and there of com- 
paratively mature art, which suggest that their defects are due rather to the 
clumsiness and inexperience of the particular sculptors responsible for them 
than to the primitive character of plastic art at the time when they were 
produced. Accordingly it seems probable that in this cave, as in the Mahcha- 
puri, the upper of the two floors was the first to be excavated, though the 
interval of time between the two was not necessarily a long one; and there 
is good reason, also, to suppose that the marked styli.stic difference between 
the scrdptures of the two storeys was the result of influence exercised directly 
or indirectly by the contemporary schools of Central and North-Western India. 
In this connexion a special significance attaches to the presence in the upper 
.storey of a door-keeper garbed in the dress of a Yavana warrior, and of a 
lion and rider near by treated in a distinctively Western- Asiatic maimer, while 
the guardian door-keepers of the lower storey are as characteristically Indian 
as their workmanship is immature. It is significant, too, that various points 
of resemblance are to be traced between the sculptures of the upper floor 
and the Jain reliefs of Mathura, where, as we have already seen, the artistic 
traditions of the North-West were at this time obtaining a strong foothold- 
The pity is that the example of these outside schools made only a superficial 
and impermanent impression in Orissa — a fact which becomes clear if we 
consider some of the other caves on this site. In the Ganesh Guinpha, for 
•example, which is a small excavation containing only two cells, the reliefs 
of the frieze are closely analogous in style and subject, but, at the same 
time, slightly inferior to those in the upper verandah of the Rani Gumpha. 
Then, in the Jayavijaya, we .see the style rapidly losing its animation, and 
in the Alakapurl cave, which is still later, the execution has become still 
more coarse and the figures as devoid of expression as anything which 
has survived from the Early School. The truth appears to be that the 
art of Orissa, unlike the art of Central or Western India possessed little 
independent vitality, and flourished only so long as it was stimulated by 
other schools, biit became retrograde the moment that that inspiration was 
■withdrawn.” 

Out of the nine pillars which supported the verandah of the main gallery 
in the upper storey of the Rani Gumpha only two are now extant. They 
indeed are badly mutilated ; though it is still apparent that they tapered 
upward, and were square at the base and top and octagonal in the middle, 
with chamfered angles at the junction characteristic of Early Indian work. 
They had no capitals, but at the front and hack of the pillars were brackets 
carved with human figxires and flowers, etc. 

The place of the usual dvarapalas has been taken in this verandah by 
two figures riding on animals. They are shown in profile and facing each 
other, The figure on the right is generally described as a woman, and local 
legend names it Amba or Durga; but the figure is undoubtedly that of a 
stout man. He is riding astride a lion or tiger, which is badly damaged. The 
guard on the left side is seated astride on a hull, but whether the figure was 
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of a man or a ■woman it is impossible to say, as practically nothing now 
remains of it. 

The sculptured guards in the right wing are in a better condition. The 
one on the right hand is 4 ft. 7 ins. high and wears a turban and dhott, the latter 
tiiched up in front ; and a sword is hanging from his left side. The other 
guard on the left is of unusual interest. It is 4 ft. 4 ins. high and wears a turban, 
a scarf, a short heavy tunic held in by a waist-band and reaching below the 
knees, and boots or hose up the calf of the legs ; and a sword hangs from 
the left side. 

The verandah of the right wing measures 10 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 9 ins. and 
opens into a single room, with two doorways, measuring 11 ft. by 7 ft. 4 ins. There 
are no carvings. The single pillar of the verandah is still extant, but it bears 
no capital or brackets. 

To south-east of the right wing of the upper storey is a low platform, 
at either end of which were small lions carved in high relief, but traces of 
only one figure on the left remain. 

The left wing consists of a closed verandah measuring 7 ft. 2 ins. by 6 ft. 
6 ins. leading to an inner chamber to left about 8 ft. by 7 ft., with a Avindow 
in the northern wall. There are no carvings anjAvhere in this wing. 

The verandah roofs of the lower storey serve as open terraces in front 
of the verandahs above. 

The chamber, verandah, and the terraces in front of the caves were all 
provided with channels for the drainage of rain water from them. 

(g) There are two uncertain letters on the floor of the lower verandah ■which "may read as 
ti chhi ; (li) Fair ; (j) L.A.M.B., 492-500 ; Fergusson, Cave Temples, 77-86, 89-91 ; Dist. Gazet,, 
Puri, 251-66 ; Bloomfield, Paisvanath, 110-114 ; Fergusson, Ind. Arch., II, 13-16 ; S.A,B. 
XVin, 180 ; S.A.B. XIX, 74-76 ; C.S.E.., XIII, 91 ; Cambridge History, I, 640-42 ; (k) 378, 
379, 1966-68, 643-53, 1468-69 and 2276. 


No. 92. — (a) The Bajaghar or Musician’s cave. 

(6) On the Udayagiri hill midway between the Eani Gumpha (No. 91) and the Jaina 
Math ; (c) Government ; (<i) Ila ; (e) Uncertain ; but possibly about 1st century B.C. 

(/) From the road near the Jaina Math a flight of steps leads to the 
Jaya-Vijaya cave. Between the Rani Gumpha and the Jaya-Vijaya cave are 
situated, beginning from the right, the Bajaghar or Musician’s cave, a cave 
with an elephant frieze called the Chhota Hathi, the Alakapuri cave, a small 
cave to right of the upper storey of the Alakapuri, and a small cell under 
the Jaya-Vijaya. 

The Musician’s cave consists of two separate cells each with a verandah 
in -front facing south. The cell on the right hand measures about 10 ft. by 7^ ft. 
and 6 ft. 4 ins. high. Originally it was entered through two doorways, but the 
front pier between the doors is now broken. The verandah, 10 ft. long by 6 ft, 6 ins. 
wide is supported on two new phlars, though originaUy there was only one 
in this position. The pilaster on the right hand is carved with an elephant 
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near tlie top ; and the peculiar brackets supporting the short c-oucave '.’lictjjn 
are noteworthy. 

The other cell on the iel't Jiaiid measures lOi ft. by 7^ ft., with a verandah 
9 ft. 2 ins. long by G ft. G ins. wide, and is supported ou a .single pillar adorned with 
winged animals in low relief. This cell has also two doorways, but the central pier 
between the doors is damaged. There are no henches or shelves in this cave. 
The cells here have high arched roofs, a feature p().ssihly indimitive of a slightly 
later date than the Rani Gunipha and other similar caves. 

( 17 ) None ; (/i) Good ; (j) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 250 ; {k) 2277. 


No. 93. — (a) The Chhota Hathi or “Small Elephant” cave. 

(5) On the Udayagiri hill, to left of the Bajaghar (No. 92) and at a slightly higher level • 
(c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) Early. 

(/) The Chhota Hath! is a small cell mea.suring G ft. 0 ins. by .5 ft. 2 ins. and 
4 ins. high, with one door facing south-west. Fcrgusson. in his " Cave Temples, ” 

describes it under the 
name of Svargapurl. The 
cell has a handsome 
facade, but was appar- 
ently never provided 
with a verandah. Over 
the doorway, which is 
of the ordinary type, 
is an arf;h springing from 
the side pila.sters, and on 
either .side of it is an 
elephant frieze, from 
which the cave evidently 
derives its name. On the 
right-hand side three ele- 
Ito. 143. — Chhotii Hathi Gumphu, Khandagiri. pliaiits are seeii approach- 

ing from a forest represented by a single well-carved tree, one of the 
elephants carrying the branch of a tree in his upraised trunk. A similar re ie 
existed on the left side, which is badly broken ; but there was no tree. Below 
the frieze is carved a balustrade or railing and the arch form is decorated 
with flowers. The pilasters flanking the doorway are much damaged. 

Above the Chhota Hathi, and recessed back from it, is a small cave con- 
sisting of a low cell measuring 6 ^ ft. by about 5 ft., with a single doorway and 
a closed verandah iu front furnished with a bench but no shell I le ce 
faces south-west but the verandah, which is 7 ft. long by ft. wide, faces the 

north-west. 

{g) Inscription i— Ayikha lenam. 

Ti'cinslation : — ^The cave of .... 

{h) Good ; (j) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 256 ; E.I., XIII, 164 j {k) 2277. 
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(e) Early 


Ko. 94 («) The Alalcapiiri cave. 

(b) On the TJdayagiti hUl. to left of the Cbhota Hath! ; (e) Government ; (f?) Ila: 
but later than the Rani Gumpha. 

(/) To left of the Chhota Hath! is a tivo-storeyed excavation called the 

Alakapuri cave, consisting of a single oblong room in each storey. The lower 

room measures 21ft. by 7ft. 
and had three doors origi- 
nally ; but the front wall 
between the doors having 
fallen away, two new pillars 
have been constructed to 
support the roof. The 
verandah, which is 8ft. 
wide, has also disappeared 
together with its pillars, 
etc., so that nothing but a 
bench with a shelf above 
it and a side pilaster now 

exists on the left side. 
Eba. 144. — Jaya-Vijaya, Alakapuri and Kharamghar oaves, m, - 1.1 • t i 

Khandagiri. The pilaster here is relieved. 



with winged animals near the top. 

The room in the upper storey measures 21 ft. 9 ins. long by 7 ft. 2 ins, wide 
and 6 ft. 5 ins. high. It had three wide doorways, but a pier between two of 
the doorways is broken aivay. The verandah in front is 21ft. 9ins. long by 
about 8 feet wide, and was supported on two pillars, now replaced by new 
ones. At the front and back of the capitals were brackets hollowed out in the- 
middle and carved ivith figures, the other faces of the pillars being decorated, 
also, with figures of lions, winged horses, human-faced animals, etc., etc. The 
only surviving bracket portrays an elephant-king, facing, attended by two other- 
elephants, one holding an umbrella over him and the other fanning him with 
a fly-whisk. The inner faces of the capitals of the antes are also carved. 
That on the right displays a large snake entwined round the body and legs 
of an elephant, which seems to be quite powerless to free itself, the tail of 
the snake being also encircled round the trunk of a tree behind it. The relief 
on the left-hand pilaster shows a man and a woman feeding an elephant.. 
The doorways of the cells of the Alakapnri are much higher and wider than 
those seen in the other caves. 


(ff) None ; (^) Good ; (J) Fergusaon, Cave Temples , 76-77 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 256 ; Cam- 
bridge History, I, 641 ; (iir) 2278. 


No. 95. — (ft) The Jaya-Vijaya cave. 

(6) On the Udayagiri MU, to left of the Alakapuri ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) From the- 
style and technique of the sculptures on its fagade, the cave may be ascribed to a slightly later- 
date than the Rani Gumpha. 
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(/) The Jaya-Yijaya is approached by a long flight of steps on the south- 
west, and consists of two rooms with a verandah and terrace in front. The 
verandah (which is 13 ft. long by 8 ft. wide) has a male guard on the left and 
a female on the right, both much damaged and apparently carved at a later 
date. On the lady’s right hand, raised to the shoulder, is perched a parrot,, 
and above her is a small Yakshi holding on to the branch of a tree. The 
cell to right measures 6 ft. 8 ins. by 6 ft. 2 ins. and 4 ft. 6 ins. high ; that to left is 
6 ft. 9 ins. square and 4 ft. 9 ins. high. They have one door each, and over the 
two doorways are arches joined as usual at the springing by railings and 
leaving a complete spandril in the middle and two half ones at the ends, 
which are filled with sculptures. Those at the ends each contain a fat (?) 
Yakslia canying a tray of offerings in one hand and lotus stalks in bud and 
flower in the other. The central spandril shows in the centre a holy tree 
(? banyan) enclosed within a square railing. It is surmounted by an umbrella 
decorated with streamers, and is being worshipped by a male and a female 
figure on each side, the women bearing trays of offerings, the men standing 
with folded hands. The arches are relieved with flowers or undulating floral 
designs issuing from the mouths of MaJcaras. The capitals of the pilasters, 
now much damaged, were carved with pairs of winged animals, set back to 
back. Below the terrace in front of the Jaya-Vijaya is a plain cell measuring 
9 ft. by 7 ft. with one wide door to south-west. This cell is described by 
T'ergusson as forming the lower storey of the Jaya-Vijaya and by Mr. O’Malley 
in the District Gazetteer as part of the lower storey of the Alakapuri. 
Now-a-days, it is known as the Khardon or Khafdm (Avooden-shoe) cave, 
from the circumstance that the wooden shoes of some 26 sddhm of the local 
matha were kept in this cave as relics, and were removed only recently when 
the cave was declared a ” protected ” monument. Considering the size and the 
position of the cave, it seems more likely that it formed the lower storey of 
the Jaya-Vijaya than that of the Alakapuri cave. 

Over the Jaya-Yijaya is an open cave (10 ft. 10 ins. by 6 ft. 9 ins.). The 
verandah, which was supported on three circular pillars of laterite, has fallen 
away. 

(g) None ; (h) Good ; {j) Fergusson, Cave Temples, 76-77 ; Fergusson, Ind. Arch., II, 16 1 
L.A.M.B., 602 ; Diat. Gazet., Puri, 267 ; Cambridge History, I, 641 ; (k) 2278. 


No. 96. — (a) The Banasa or ‘Jack-fruit’ cave. 

(b) On the TJdayagiri hill between the Jaya-Vijaya and the Mahchapiur! caves ; (c) Govern- 
ment; (d) lla; (e) Uncertain; hut evidently later than the Jaya-Yijaya. 

(/) In the semicircle between Jaya-Yijaya and Manchapurl are situated, 
(1) two open caves called J’hakurdm, one measuring 9 ft. by 7 ft, the other 
22 ft. by 7 ft., (2) the Panasa or ‘ Jack-fruit ’ cave, and (3) the Patalapuri 
or Hell-house cave. The Panasa cave, so-called after a jack-fruit free growing 
close by, is a two-storeyed excavation situated to left of the larger cell of 
the Thakurdm. The lower storey consists of a room measuring 11 ft. 9 ins, 
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"by 6 ft. 4 ins, with a verandah about 7 feet wide supported on one pillar 
in antcB, The pillar, as well as the pilasters and brackets, is carved with 
the figures of winged animals in pairs. The upper cave comprises a cell 
7 ft. 3 ins. long by 5 ft. wide with a verandah in front measuring 6 ft. 8 ins. by 
6 ft. C ins. The door of this cell has sloping jambs ; and there are no shelves 
in the verandahs. 

(g) None ; (h) Good ; (j) Dist. Gazet,, Puri, 257 ; (A) 2280. 


No. 97. — (a) The Patalapuri or “ Hell-houvSe ” cave; called Martyaloka by 
Mitra. 

(6) On the Udayagiri hill, a fe'w yards to loft, or north, of the Panasa cave (No. 90) ; (c) 
Government; (d) lla ; (e) Uncertain, but e-vidently later than Jaya-Vijaya. 

(/) In the Patalapuri cave a benched verandah opens into four rooms, 
two at the back and one on either side. The back rooms, measuring respect- 
ively 16 ft. 3 ins. and 16 ft. 
10 ins. in length and 6 
feet in -width, are now 
coirverted into one 
through the fall of the 
partition wall. Each cell 
had originally two door- 
ways, but the front wall 
between them has fallen 
I and has been replaced 
by three new masonry 
piers. The side rooms 
measure 8 ft. 2 ins. by 
7 ft. 3 ins. and 8^ ft. by 
6 ft. respectively, and 
have one doorway each. 
The verandah, which is 25 ft. long by 7^ ft. wide, was supported on three 
pillars between ant<x, hnt the central pillar has disappeared. The pillars, but 
not the antcB, were relieved with winged animals in pairs. The only braclcet 
extant is on the inner face, and is carved with a man armed with spear and 
shield fighting a lion. There are no shelves in the verandah. 

(g) None ; (h) Good ; (y) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 257 ; L.A.M.B., 602 ; (ik) 2281. 



Fio. 145, — ^P&taiapun oave, Khaprlagiri, 


No. 98. — (a) The Mauchapuri or Martyapurl cave. 

(J) Adjoining the Patalapuri cave on the Udayagiri hill, to north-east of it; (o) Govern- 
ment ; (d) la ; {e) About the second century B.O. 

if) Adjoining the Patalapuri cave on the Udayagiri hill, to north-east of 
it, is a two-storeyed excavation of -which the lower storey is known as the 
Manchapuri or Martyapurl, i.e., the House of the Mortal World and the 
upper one as Svargapuri or the House of Heaven. 
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The ilahchapur! cave consists of a main wing comprising a side chandicr 
and two back chambers to cast, and a I'ight wing with one chamber to soutii. 

The verandahs in Trout oT 
the main and riglit wings 
have eacJi figures of tu-o 
(hdrapdlns or guards sculp- 
tured at the ends. All 
the four guards are badly 
damaged except the one 
at the left end of the 
main verandah, which is in 
a fair state of preserva- 
tion and is shown as 
wearing a high tirrban, 
dholT^ and scarf, with a 

140.— SvargapuTi and Maaohapuri oaves, KUandagiii. Straight SWOrd hanging 

from its left side. The 

front face of the rock forming the roof of the main verandah was carved 
with a procession of elephants and other figures below and witb a railing 
above, the uprights of the railing being decorated with half lotuses in the 
lower and upper, and medallions and floral or other designs in the central ones. 
These carvings are now almost entirely obliterated owing to the action of the 
weather. The verandah measures 32 ft. 5 ins. long by 10 ft. 8 ins. wide and is 
supported on four pillars having brackets to front and back. The inner 
brackets of the two central pillars are each carved as two rampant horses 

ridden by Yal'shant those of the other pillars being relieved with female 

figures. The outer brackets have been lost. 

The main verandah opens into two rooms in front measuring 17 ft. 10 ins. 
by 7 ft. 6 ins. and 16 ft. 9 ins. by 7 ft. 6 ins. respectively, and a side room 
measiuing 7 ft. 2 ins. by 5 ft. 8 ins. to right. The front rooms have each tivo 
doorways, the side room only one. The capitals of the pilasters at the sides 
of the doorways are decorated with winged animals, and the arches above 
them are carved, as usual, with lotuses or ruidulating floral designs. The 

arches are joined by raised oblong tablets below and a railing above. There 

are no bas-reliefs, except one in the third or central compartment of the 

eastern wing. The left half of this bas-relief is nearly obliterated, but the 
few traces left of it seem to indicate that it was an exact repetition of the 
scene depicted in the right half, which shows a crowned prince attended by 
three male figures worshipping with folded hands at a sacred (?) tree enclosed 
within a square railing in the centre of the panel. There was another figure 

in front of the crowned personage, but it is too badly mutilated to be 

identified. Above the group of worshippers are two flying gandharvas holding 
a guitar in their hands ; and a full-blown lotus appears to their right. Behind 
the party is a well-modelled elephant apparently running towards them ; and 
above the animal, in the upper comer of the compartment, is a flying 
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Vidyddhara bearing a tray of offerings or garlands in its left band. It is 
difficult to suggest an identification for the prince shown in the bas-relief. The 
gandharms and the elephant would indicate that the crowned figure might 
be that of India ; but it might also represent one of the princes referred to 
in the inscriptions in this cave. The frieze was noticed for the first time by 
Mr. E. A. Garret in 1902. The pilasters at the sides of the doorways are 
badly damaged, as indeed is the whole of the structure. They are more 
elegant in form than those in the Rani Gumpha or other caves, and their 
bases are carved in the shape of vases imposed on stepped pedestals. The 
arches are capped either with irUulas or shield symbols. 

The right wing of the Manchapuri faces north and consists of a single 
eell, 13 ft. 5 ins. by 7 ft. with two doorways, and a benched verandah 14 ft. 6 ins. 
by 7 ft. in front, supported on a single pillar. The sculptured guards at the ends 
are badly damaged. Both wear dhotis and originally had swords hanging from 
their left sides. There are no shelves in this verandah. 

{g) (i) On a raised band between the arches of the third and fourth door- 
w'ays from left is incised a Prakrit inscription of one line in Brahmi characters 
of a slightly later date than those of the Hath! Gumpha inscription of Khara- 
vela. The inscription reads ; — “ Eharasa Mahdrdjasa Kali {m)g-ddhi'patino mahd- 
{megha)-vdha {nasa) hudepasiritio Una {m)-\ 

Translation. 

“ This is the cave of the clever, the King, Master of Kalihga, whose vehicle 
is the large cloud, Kudepasiri.” 

(ii) Another inscription, which is also of one line, is engraved in the 7th 
compartment over tne side room to right. It simply describes the room as 
“ Kutndro Vadukhasa lenam ”, i.e., “ the cave of Prince Vadukhasa.” 

(iii) There was apparently another inscription in the 2nd compartment, 
but only two letters are now extant. 

The titles of king Kudepasiri, mentioned in the first inscription are re- 
petitions of those given to King Kharavela of the Hath! Gumpha inscription 
(No. 102) from which it appears that Kudepasiri was probably a successor 
of the famous Kharavela. 

(h) Much damaged ; {j) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 257-8 ; Pergusson, Cave Temples, 76-76 ; E.I. 
XIII, 160-161 ; (A) 2282 ; 2283. 

No. 99.— (a) The Svargapui-i cave; referred to by Mitra and Pergusson 
as Vaikunthapurl. 

(6) On the Udayagiri hill. The upper storey of the Manchapuri (No. 98) is popularly known 
as Svargapuri, literally, the "House of Heaven”; (c) Government; (tZ) la; (e) About second 
century B.C. ; and presumably earlier than the lower storey. 

(/) Unlike the upper storeys of the Rani Gumpha and Alakapuri caves, 
the Svargapuri is situated exactly over the lower storey. It consists of a 
benched verandah opening into a long room in front and a side room on the 
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right. The verandahj which is 24-J feet long and feet wide with an open 
terrace in front, has lost the greater part of its roof, which was supported 

on two pillars. The front room is 24^- feet long, and is flanlced by side pil- 
asters from which spring the usual arches relieved with floral designs. The 
pilasters are characteristically ornamented wdth winged animals, and the arches 
are joined by the plain waggon-, shaped roofs of shrines, each supported on 
two Yaksha figures serving as brackets. The room at the right end measures 
9 ft. by 7 ft. Mr. Eergusson considers these caves to be the prototype of the 
Eani Gumpha, described above (No. 9l). As in the Manchapurl the carvings 
in this cave have almost entirely disappeared. 

(y) In the space between the central and the right hand arches of the 

■front chamber is engraved an inscription of three lines in early Brahmi charac- 
"ters of the 2nd centmy B.C. which reads as folloivs : — 

1. Amhcmta fasaddya [w] Kdlimgd [na] m [sarna] ndnam letjiam kdritam 

rdjino L\a\ Idka [so]. 

2. Hatliisa Hamsa-'pafotasa dhu [if] nd Kalimga-clia \kavatind Sin-K1ia\ 

ravelasa. 

3. Agamaliisi [w]a Kdri {tarn). 

Translation. 

This temple of the Arahats (and) cave for the Sramanas of Kalihga 
has been made. It has been made by the chief queen of the illustrious 

Kharavela, the overlord of Kaliiiga, who was the daughter of King Lalaka 
(Lalarka), who was tlie son of Hastin, who again w'as the son of Haiiisa.” 

The inscription is believed to be some 30 or 40 years later than the HiLthi 
Gumpha inscription. 

(7j) Much damaged; {j) Fergusson, Cave Temples, 76-76; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 268; E.I., 
N-TTT , 159-60 ; (ft) 2282. 

No. 100. — (a) The Ganesa Gumpha. 

(b) On the Udayagiri hill, some 50 yards to east of the Svargapuii ; (c) Government ; (d) 
-la; (e) Prohahly contemporary with the Rani Gumpha. 

(f) The Ganesa Cave, so-called from a figure of that god carved on the 
inner wall, occupies the northern side of a spacious quadrangle and consists 
of two rooms with a benched verandah in front, 34 feet long and 9 ft. 4 ins. 
wide. The verandah was originally supported on four pillars between antte ; 
but the pilaster on the right hand and the pillar next to it apparently broke 
away and were chiselled ofi at a later time, so that at present there is a 
sort of an open porch in front of the right hand chamber. The approach 
to this chamber is flanked by an elephant on each side holding branches of 
a mango tree over a large full-blown lotus. Some parts of these elephants 
are old, but the legs and the pedestals beneath them are quite new. 

On the outer face of the left-hand pilaster of the verandah is the figure 
of a guard, 4ft. Gins, high, wearing turban, ear'oruament.s, scarf and dhott and 
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holding a spear in liis right Land. On the bracket above him is carved the 
figure of a bull. The pillars are not decorated with any carvings, but the 



Feo. Z47.-^Gaj[>e^a Qumph&t Kliai^claglri. 

brackets on their outer and inner faces are relieved with standing figures hold- 
ing spouted vessels, pitchers, flowers, etc. One figure has his hands joined in 
an attitude of prayer. 

The right-hand room, on the inner or back wall of which is carved the 
Gi-aiie^a figure, measures 17 ft. by 7 ft. 4 ins., and the other to left is 16j ft. 
long and 7^ ft. wide, the partition wall between them being provided with 
a small window about a foot square at the floor level. On the _ hack of the 
left-hand room is sculptured a small image of a Tlrthankara seated cross- 
legged in the attitude of meditation. Each room has two doorways with 
slightly sloping jambs and the usual side-pilasters, tympanum and arch. Unlike 
the other caves, the arches in this one are distinctly pointed ; but both arches 
and pilasters here are ornamented in the usual way, the spaces between the 
former being occupied by waggon-shaped shrine roofs surmounted by railings. 
In the 2nd and 4th compartments the arches are joined at the springing by 
railings, over which are sculptured two well-wrought bas-reliefs resembling those 
in the upper main wing of the Rani Grumpha. The lower bauds of carved 
railings or shrine-roofs are all supported on the heads and hands of squatting 
Yalcslias, 

The first bas-relief in the Gane^a Gumpha is an abduction scene and por- 
trays a oave or house shaded by a tree, with a man lying on a bed and a 
woman sitting by him with her right hand resting on his left leg. The rest 
of the scene is exactly like that shown in the Rani Gumpha, except that 
the man in the second group is walking with a stoop as if weary or wounded 
and carries only a sword in his left hand, and the ladies are apparently talk- 
ing to each other. The second scene, which is carved in the 4th compart- 
ment, is noticeably different, and may well be divided into two parts. In 
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the first liart, the teriiiination oi -which is marked by a tree perhaps to re- 
present a forest, four kilted soldiers, armed with swords and shields, are pur- 
suing a party consisting of a woman and two men riding on an elephant. 
The hindmost rider, who, from his scanty dress, appears to be the mihdut 
or servant, has just cut off the head of the foremost pursuer; the second 
or chief man, in the middle, is shooting arrows at the pursuing party with 
a bow drawn up to the ear; while the lady, who is seated on the elephant 
with a goad in her hand, is looking on at the fight. In the second part 
of the scene, the three persons seen on elephant-back are repeated thrice. 
The first group shows the party dismounting from the kneeling elephant. In 
the second they are proceeding on foot, the man carrying his bow in the 
left hand, while his right arm is entwined round the -waist of his female com- 
panion. The lady’s left hand is placed on his right shoulder, and in her 
right hand she carries a branch of the Asoha tree. The attendant behind 
is carrying -what seems to be the severed head of one of the pursviers ox, 
perhaps, the cpiiver of arrows for his chief. In the third or last group, the 
lady is seated on a bed in an attitude indicative of sorrow or weariness, with 
the branch of the A^oha tree still in her right hand ; while the man is leaning 
towards her with folded hands and talking to her presumably with consola- 
tory intent. To right of them, in the top corner of the panel, stands the 
attendant, holding the bow of his chief in tlie right hand and the (?) quiver 
in his left. The arches in this cave are dLstinctive in being pointed and not 
circular. 

To right or east of the Ganesa Gumplia are two small open caves with 
a third to their north, and about 100 yards to east is a small tank of 
water called the Lalita Kun<J- It measures 23 ft. by 17 ft., and is provided 
with steps on the west side. 

(^) To right of the Ga^iesa figure carved on the back w'all of the right- 
hand chamber is engraved a NagarT inscription of o lines reading : — 

1. &n Sdntikam-saumjydd—dchandmrlckam. 

2. (jrihe jjrilie khadi (?) sa (m) (?) jne ininalii. prangS (?) ga- 

3. jdsya vimje ja7ie\[ Ijyd-yarhha~samud~ 

4. Hhuto NannaUtsya suto hMAiak BhTniatd 

5. ydcliate vdnyapmstham scmvatsarat=ininal\\ 

" The characters belong to the latter half of the eighth or the first half 
of the ninth century A.B. It mentions a king named Santikara, who must be 
one of the Karas of Orissa. The inscription is in verse and seems to record 
some dedication made by Bhimata, a physician, the son of Nannate, The 
second line, which contains the name of the object of dedication, is mifor- 
tunately in a very bad state of preservation, and consequently the purport of 
the inscription is not very clear.” (E, I., XIIT, 67.) 

(A) Good ; (j) I’erguason, Cave Temples ; 86-91 ; Fergusson Ind. Arch., II, 12, 14, 15 ; Diet, 
Gazet., Puri, 258-9 ; L. A, M, B., 600-03 ; Hunter, Orissa, I, 186-88 ; E. I., XlII, 167 ; S.A.B., 
XIX, 76 ; (i) 264, 1467. 
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No. 101 — (a) The Dhanghar cave, literally, the “ Eice house 

(6) On the Udayagiri HiH, some 20 yards north-west of the SvargaputI, and east of the- 
Hathi Gnmpha; (o) Government ; (d) Ila; (e) Probably about the first century B.C. 

(/) The Dhanghar consists of a single chamber 17 ft. 9 ins. long by 7 ft. 
wide, with three doorways facing east. The verandah is provided with benches 
and shelves, and measures 16 ft. 3 ins. by 6 ft. and 6 ft. 5 ins. high. The 
verandah roof is supported on two pillars between antm ; and on the outer 
face of the left-hand pilaster is carved the figure of a guard, 4 ft. 6 ins. high,, 
wearing turban, dhoti and scarf, with both hands resting on the top of a Idthl. 
On the bracket of the left hand pilaster is carved an elephant and on the- 

right hand one a lion. The outer brackets of the pillars have been lost ; the 

inner ones are relieved with flowers. The doorways are without any flanlcing 
pilasters, and the arches are perfectly plain ; but the compartments between 
them are decorated in the same way as in the Manchapuri cave, namely, 
with plain oblong tablets below and railing above. 

A few feet higher np, in the crest of the hill above the DhSnghar, is- 
exoavated an ' open cave, (13 ft. by ft.) with a window in the southern 
wall. The top of the hiU has been dressed flat and edged with laterite 
blocks. In the centre of this levelled portion is a stone platform — probably" 
the remains of a small temple of modern date. 

Between the Dhanghar and the Hath! G-umpha axe three open caves facing- 
south. The one near the Dhanghar measures 10 ft. 5 ins. by 6 ft. 4 ins. and 

4 ft, 4 uis. high ; the other which is at a higher level, is 12 ft. by 7 ft. 

and tie tliird, situated immediately to the right of the Hath! Gumpha,. 
measures 13 ft. by 6 ft. and is partly blocked with debris. 

(ff) None; (h) Good; (j) Diet. Gazet., Puri, 259; (A) 2284. 

No. 102. — (a) The Hathi Gumpha or “ Elephant Cave.” 

(6) On the Udayagiri Hill, some 80 feet north-west of the Svargapuri ; (c) Government ;. 
(d) la ; (e) About 1st and 2nd century B.O. 

(/) The Hathi Gumpha is a large natural cavern of irregular shape slightly" 
enlarged by artificial means. The cave boasts of no architectural featmes 
though the fine chiselling of the back and side walls to a dado height, and 
the Brahmi inscriptions thereon, containing names of monks and ascetics 
clearly indicate that it was inhabited by men at an early date. At its widest 
and longest the Hathi Gumpha measures 28 ft. by 69 ft. inside ; while the- 
cave mouth is about 12 ft. high. 

The rock forming the roof has been chiselled away in front for the incising 
of an inscription of 17 fines measuring about 15 feet by ft., the celebrated 
inscription of the King Kharavela. 

” The Hathi Gumpha inscription is very valuable as a historical record ; 
for it shows that, on the downfall of the Mauryan empire, Kalinga revolted 
and became an independent kingdom. This inscription, which is ascribed to 
about ICO B.C., contains a record of the career of King Kharavela, who- 
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belonged to tbe Jaina faith, np to the 13tli year of bis reign. KhSravela 
evidently made Kalinga a powerful kingdom, and his invasion of Magadha 



!Pio. 148. — HSith! Gumpha, Kha^clagiri. 

indicates that he had become not only independent but aggressive ; for thiff 
expedition into the heart of the Empire led him to the capital Pataliputra 
(Patna) on the banks of the Ganges, and compelled the Emperor to sue for 
peace and acknowledge his independence. Besides this account of his military 
prowess, the inscription records the pious deeds of the king,”'' his recapture- 
of the statue of the Tirtliankara which had been carried away by the Nandas, 
his repair of the gates, city wall, and (artificial) lakes in the capital, his 
gifts to Brahmans and Arhats, his remittance of taxes on the occasion of the 
Rajasuya sacrifice, the musical entertainments he provided for the people, the 
construction of canals and caves, etc., etc. The inscription also speaks of an. 
invasion of Northern India undertaken by Kharavela, which was celebrated 
by a popular pageant. The capital of this monarch was at Kalinga-nagari, 
which, it has been suggested, was “probably somewhere near Bhuraneswar, but 
perhaps closer to the sea, as it is said to have been destroyed by a tidal 
wave.”^. 

The inscription was first noticed by Stirling m 1826 and published by- 
James Prinsep from an eye-copy prepared by Kittoe in 1837. Another eye- 
copy was published by Cunningham in 1877, and a third by Mitra in 1880. 
But the first really workable version of this important record was published 
by Dr. Bhagawan Lai Indraji in 1885. 

Bhagawan Lai Indraji interpreted a sentence in the 16th line to mean 
that the 13th year of Kharavela’s reign corresponded to the 166th current and 


^ Distt* Gaasefcteer, Puri, p. 24, 
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164tli expired year of the Maurya Kings. He was inclined to believe that the era 
began with the eighth year of A4oka, the year in which Asoka conquered 
Kalihga, and, taking 263 B.C. as the year of Anoka’s accession, placed the 
accession of Kharavela in 103 B.C. While accepting Bhagawan Lai’s reading 
and interpretation of the sentence, Biihler pushed back the initial year of 
the Maurya era to the year of Chandragupta s accession. This theory 
held the field till 1910, when Fleet questioned the reading and interpretation 
of Bhagawan LM and declared that ” there is no date in the inscription ” ; and 
in this he was followed by Liiders. In 1917-18 Messrs. K. P. Jayaswal and 
K. D, Banerjee published a revised version of the HathI Grumpha inscription 
with fascimiles reviving the theory of the Mauryan era^ which however has now 
been given up.^ 

Mr. Jayaswal’s reading of the inscription would appear to be a very free 
rendering and his interpretation of the various passages cannot be accepted 
without reservation. 

In a reference to Mr. Jayaswal’s article the Editor of the Cambridge 
History o/ India, 1922 (Vol. I, p. 636, footnote) states that * the different trans- 
lation given by Mr. Jayaswal seems not to be necessitated by the new read- 
ing to which he calls attention.” But while the question of a precise date 
is disputed, it is conceded that the inscription probably belongs to about 
the middle of the 2nd century B.C. As the latest attempt at elucidating this 
important epigraph Mr. JayaswSl’s reading is, however, given here in full ; and 
a brief note of the more important points of criticism it has evoked is also 
appended. It need hardly be added that finality in such a disputable matter 
is yet a long way ofi. 

At the beginning of the inscription is a Trisula and an ‘ Hour-glass,’ 
and at the end a tree or (?) monogram enclosed in a... railingV ,wliil&-- on 
the left of the fourth line appears a Svastihd and at the end of the first line 
a Nandifoda — all auspicious symbols. 


Text of the Hathl Gumpha Inscription. 

Line 1 . — ^Namo Arahamtanam ( . ) Hamo Sava-Sidhanaip ( . ) Airena Maha- 
rajena Maha-megha-vahanena Cheta-rajavasa-vadhanena pasatha-subha-lakha- 
nena chaturaiptae-thun gunopahitena Kali(m)g adhipatina Siri-Kharavelena 
(Nandipada.) 

Line 2. — pamdaxasa-vasani siri-kadara-sarira-vata kidita kumarakidika tato 
lekha-rupa-ga^iana Vavahara-vidhi-visaradena Bava-vij=avadatena nava-vasani 
Yovarajaip pasasitaip sam puna-chaturvisati-vasotadani vadhamana-sesayo 
Ve(a)nabhivijayo tatiye 

Line 3. — Kalirpga-raja-vaipse purisa-yuge Maharajabhise-chanam papunati 
( . ) Abhisita-mato cha padhame vase ( , ) vata-vihata-gopurapakara-Nivesanaip 
pati-sarpkharayati Kalimga-nagari Khlbiram-isi-talam-tadaga-padiyo cha ba.ipdha- 
payati sav=uyana-patisainthLapanain cha 


1 J. B. 0. R. S.. m, 426-507 and IV, 364-403. 
» J. B. 0. B. S. 1927, 237ff. 
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Line 4 . — karayati ( . ) Panatlsaki sata-sakasehi Pakatiyo cka raip- jayati ( . - 
Datiye oka vase achitayita Satakamnini Pachliima-disam hayagaja-nara-radlia) 
vah.ulum-damda(m) patliapayati Kanka-benSm gataya clia senaya vitHsitaip- 
Musika-Nagaram ( . ) Tatiye puna vase 

Line 5. — Gaipdliava-veda-budlio daippa-nata-gita-vadita-samdaipsanahi usava- 
samaja-karapanaki cka kidapayati Nagarini ( . ) Tatha cka (i ?) vutke (more 
probably dhavuthe) vase vijadkaradkivasam akata-puvani Kaliip-ga-puva-raja 
(nivesitaipi). .vitadka-makut (e) sa-bilam’d.hite-cka nikkita ckhata- 

Line 6 , — biknpgare kita-ratana-sapateye sava-Ratkika-Bkojake pade vaip- 
dapayati ( . ) Pamckame cka dani vase Namda-rajativasa-sata-ogkatitaiji Tanu- 
suliya-vata Panadim Nagaram pavesa(ya)ti ( . ) Sopi (vase) chkadam (a) bkisito 
cka rajasuyam samdasayaipto aava-kara-vanam 

Line 7. — ^Anugka-anekani sata-sakasani visajati Poraip Janapadam ( . ) 
Satamam cka vasaippasasato Vajira-gkara-va(m)ti gk(a)sii;a gkarini sa-matuka-pada- 
pun[aj [ti?]-[kumara?] ( . ) 

Line 8 . — Atkame cka vase makata sen[a] . . Goradka-girim 

gkatapayita ( . ) Raja-gakain upa-pidapayati ( ; ) etin [aip or a] cka kaiiima 
padana-spanadena saipbita-sena-vakinim vipamum-ckituiri Madkuram apayato 
Yevana- rid(o)(nama). . . . (mo?) yackka(ti) — vi — palava- 

Line 9. — Kapa-rukk(e) haya-gaja-radka-sak-yamte Sava-gkarav5saparivasne 
sa-aginatkiye ( ; ) sava gakanaip cka karayituip Bamkananam jatipaiptim paiikaram 

dadati (.) (Araka)ta va na 

giya 

Line 10 . — 1, 2, maekin 3 ra(ja)-samnivaaaip. Maka-vijayaip. Pasadarn. Kara- 

payati atkatisaya-sata-sahaseki ( . ) Dasame cka vase mahadkita’ bkisa-raayo Bha- 
radka-vasa-patikanain Maki-jaya-naip. . . .ti karapayati (niritaya 1) uyatanaip 
inani-rataiia(rd) upala-bkat(e) 

Line 11 . — mainde oka puva-raja-mvesita-pitkuda-ga-da(la)bha-naingafene 
kasayati gan-pad bhavanani cka terasa-vasa-sat ketubkada Tita’ mara-deka- 

aam-gkataip. ( . ) Batasame cka va(3e) hasa-keja-sa[va] sek vitasayail 

utarapatka-raj ano . 

Line 12 . — Magam-dkanaiii cka vipulam{\v) bhayam Janeto hathisu Gaip 

gaya payayati ( ; ) Magadkarp. cka Raianam. Bahasati-mit(r ?) aip pade varpda 
payati ( ; ) Narhda-raja-mtaip cka KaUipga-jina-aamnivesaip....naga..(gaha-rata) 
na na-padikarehi Amga-Magadha vasuip cka neyati 

Line 13 . — ta jatkara likhilabara-ni sihirani niveaayati sata-veisikanam 

parikarena Abkutamackkariyain cka kathi-navana paripuraip upadenka haya- 
liatki-ratana(-ma)nikam Pamdaraja edani anekani mutamani-ratnaiii ahara- 
payati idka sat[o] ( . ) 

Line 14 . — Sino vasi karoti terasame cka vase supavata-vijayi-ckak[e] 

Kumari-pavate arakite [ya]pa-kk(i)-masainvyatalu Kayya-nisi-diyaya Yapa-na- 
vakeki raia-bkitini china-vatani Vasasitani ; Pujani kata-uvasa Kkaravela-siiina 
Jivadeva (siri)kalpaiii rakkita ( . ) 

Line 15 . — ....au kataqi samapa-3uvikita-n(a)iTi cka sata-di3au(a)i?i riataiiaip 

tapaa-isinaip saip-gkayanaip ( . ) Aiakata-Nisidiya-^amlpe pabkSre vara- 

2 n2 
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kara-samU'tliapitaM aneka-YojanaM-talii . .silaM siiplia-patlia-Kani yakiisiya 
nisayStiii 

Line 75.— Patal[i]kochatare cha vedHriya gabke thaijibhe patbitbapayati ( ; ) 
pSnatariya satasabasebi ( . ) Muriya-kalaip vocbiniii-(e ?) iii cba cboyatbi-amaga- 
Batika’ip tariyaip. upadayati Kbema-iaja sa Va(Jba~ra]a aa Bbikbu-raja Dhama- 
raja pasamto aunainto anubkavaiiito KalanSni 

Line 17. — guna-visesa-kusala sava-pasa(ipi)da-puiako sava-devSyataria-sam- 
kSra-karako patihata-ckaki-vakaiii-balocliaka-dhiiroguta ckako pavata-cbako rajasi* 
va8a-kula-viius(r)ito Makavijayo Kaja kkara-vela-siri (Tree Symbol.) 


Translation of the Edihi Gumfhd inscription. 

Line 1 . — Salutation to Arliats ! Salutation to all tke Siddkas 1 Sri Khara- 
vela. Emperor of Kalinga, tke Aira, tke descendant of Maka, tke Megkavakana 
and MakSraja, wko is possessed of virtues wkick kave reached tke four ends 
(quarters), and wko is of noble and auspicious feature-marks, tke agent of tke 
Cketi (Ckedi) dynasty. 

Line 2. — Eor ffteen years having played princely games with a body 
majestic with fair-brown (complexion), and after having thoroughly learnt 
royal correspondence, currency, state-accounting, municipal law and dha/rma 
injunctions, ruled for nine years in tke office of Yuva-raja having been 
prosperous (like Prince Vardkaman) and a conqueror like King Vena even in 
kis boyhood. 

Line 3. — Having completed tke twenty-fourth year, he wko for tke rest 
of his manhood achieved ever-increasing victories, attained in tke third generation 
of tke Kalinga dynasty to (tke anointing called) Makarajya-bkiskeokanam. 
As soon as he was anointed, in kis First year, (he) repairs tke Kalinga capital, 
of wkick tke gates, city-walls and buildings had been destroyed by a storm. 
He causes tke construction of the embankment to tke lake of Kkibira-Riski in 
tke Capital of Kalinga. (He) also restored all tke gardens. 

Line (He), likewise, pleases tke tkirty-five kundred tkousand People 
(subjects). 

In tke second year, disregarding Satakarni (ke) despatches a large army 
of horse, elephant, foot, and chariot to tke Western Quarter ; tke army having 
reached tke Kriskna-vena, he caused terror to the capital of Muskikas. 

Line 5 . — Again in tke third year, (he), versed in tke science of music 
(gandkarva-veda), entertains the Capital with shows of daippa, dances, aingi'Tig 
and music, and by holding festivities and Samajas. 

Then in tke Fourth year, tke Vidyadkara-Abode, which had not been 
damaged before, and which had been held sacred by the Former King« of 

Kalinga With their coronets {makutas) devoid of their significance and 

with their umbrellas. 

Line G. — And hhringdras (golden vases) broken down and felled, tke Leaders 
(of) all the ItSsktrikas and Bkojakas, deprived of their ratnas^ were caused by 
(him) to bow at kis feet. 
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Then in the Fifth year, (he) brings into the capital from the Tanasuliya 
.SiOad. the Canal excavated in the 103rd, year of the era of £[ing ]!Tanda 
•(Vardhana). 

Line 7. — And as such {i.e., victorious, as related in the preceding sentence), 
in the sixth year, he, consecrated for and showing raja-Siiya, remits all Govern- 
ment taxes, bestows numerous privileges— by hundreds and thousands— on (the 
-corporate bodies) the Paura and the Jdna/pada. 

Ruling in the seventh year, his wife (lit. mistress of the house) named 
'.Dhisi (Dhrishti), of the Vajira (Vajra), having fulfilled the noble dignity of the 
motherhood, having prince 

Line 8. — In the eighth year, he (Khara-vela) having got stormed the Gora- 
thagiri (fortress) by a great army causes pressitre around Raj agriha (lays seige 
to Raj agriha). On account of the report occasioned by these acts of valour, 
■{i.e., the capture of Gorathagiri, etc.) the Greek king Demet(rios) drawing in 
his army and transport (or covering himself with his army and vehicles) retreated 
'to abandon Mathura. 

Line 9. — In the ninth year he gives away a Kalpa-tree with leaves 

•on, and horses, elephants, and chariots with their drivers, to all {i.e., the 
donees of Kalpa-tree, etc.) (he gives, Yachliati, 1-8) houses, residences, and 
buildings for common use, with fire altars, (and to make all those gifts 
.accepted) he gives lands to the caste association {PanTcti) of Brahmins. 
.Arhat 

Line 10. — ..(he) builds the royal residence, the ^Palace of great victory* 
-at the cost of Thirty-eight hundred, thousand (coins). 

In the tenth year he with the policy of War, peace and conciliation, causes .... 
•departure for Northern India (Bharata-varsha) to conquer the land, free from 
-calamity, (?) he obtains the jewels and precious things of those who have been 
invaded upon. 

Line IJ.— (In the eleventh year) he (Kharavela) razes to the ground (lit. 
ploughs down with an ass plough) Pithurudam the market town (mamda) founded 
by the Ava king. In the twelfth year he breaks up the combination of the 
Tamil {Tramira) countries. 

Line 12. — and causing great panic amongst the people of Magadha, 

.'he makes his elephants enter the Su-gangeya (palace of Nanda at PStaliputra), 

and (he) makes the king of Magadha, Brihaspatimitra bow at his feet 

(he) brings home the image known as the “ Jina of Kalifiga” which 

had been carried away by King Nanda and the home ratnas as 

recaptures, (and) the precious things of Afiga and Magadha. 

Line 25.— He builds excellent towers with carved interiors, by making 

land-grants to a hundred artists. And, he the capable one causes to be brought 
here, as trophies, from the Pan^ya King, all (kinds of) presents being the wonderful 
and marvellous cargo (lit. ‘fill’) of elephant-ships, choice horses and choice 
elephants and rubies, as well as numerous jewel pearls. 

Line 14.— (he) wins (the affection) of Again, in the 

thirteenth year, state maintenances, to be given on completion of vow, are 
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decreed (Iby Kharavela) to those who ended their course of births by austerities 
at the depository of the Body-remains on the revered Kumari Hill, where the 
wheel of the conqueror (=Jina) is fully established. Sri Kharavela having 
finished layman’s vow realized (experienced) the beauty of {i.e., the distinction 
between) soul (jwa) and matter {deha). 

Line 15.-—“ for the leaders (founders) of Sahghas, for accomplished 

Sramanas of good deeds, for the wise ones from hundred directions, for rishis 
practising austerities ; there near the Belie Depository of the Arhat, on the 
slope of the mountain, Shelters (Halting Places) for the Simha-prastha Queen 

Sindhula, with stones, quarried out of excellent mines, brought from 

many miles (Yojanas).” 

Line 16 . — (and) on the lower roofed terrace {i.e., in the Verandah) 

he established at the cost of 76 hundred-thousand (panas) columns inlaid with 
Beryl and with bells attached (at the top). The four fold Ahga-Saptika of 
64 Sections, lost in the time of the Maurya (king) he (the king) restores. He (is) the 
king of prosperity {Keshema), the king of extension (of the empire) (or, a 
king to the old people), a king to the Bhihshus (or, though king yet a 
hhikshu), the king of Dharma who has been seeing to, listening to, and 
experiencing welfare {Kalyana). 

Line 11. — “King-KharavelarSri, the great conqueror, descended from a family 
of the dynasty of royal sages, one whose chariot and army have been not 
obstructed, with an empire (or army), one whose empire has been extended 
one who is the restorer of every temple, one who respects every sect, one who 
is an expert by virtue of special qualities.” 

The following remarks embrace certain comments made on the reading 
given above. 

Prom an expression contained in line 4, Mr. Jayaswal concludes that 
according to the official estimate the population of KaHhga numbered 3,500,000. 
This reading has been questioned and some people think that the number 
represents the amount spent by Kharavela on works of public utility. 

Mr. Jayaswal identifies the Nanda king whose era is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion with Nanda Vardhana who ascended the throne in 468 B.C. He also 
takes the words ti-vasa-satam'm line 6 to mean 103 as 300 would bring down 
the date of the excavation of the canal to about 168 B.C. when Kharavela 
was ruhng in Orissa and using his own regnal years. He thus attributes the 
excavation of tlie canal to 366 B.C. And as the Andhra king Satakarni (I) 
and the Indo-Greek king Demetrios are mentioned as contemporaries of Khara- 
vela, Mr. Jayaswal puts the accession of Kharavela to 183 B.C. and the 
date of the record to about 170 B.C. Mr. E. Chanda ^ of the Archeeological 

Department, however, takes the words ti-vasa-satam to mean “ 300 years ” and 
identifies the Nanda Raja with the Mahapadama Nanda son of 
by a Sudra woman, who is said to have “ uprooted all Kshatryas ”. Mr. Chanda 
places the accession of Mahapadama Nanda about the year 383 B.C. and that 
of Kharavela about 70 B.C. on the grounds (1) that an ins cription of the King 

^I.A., Vol. XLVUI, 1919, pp. 2W.16. 
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Satakarni (II), mentioned in the Hatkl Grumplia record, is also to be found on 
tbe south Gateway of Sanchi, which was erected about the middle of the first 
century B.C. ; and (2) that the alphabet used in the Hath! Gumpha inscription 
contains certain peculiarities and characteristics which are also met with in the 
inscriptions on the Gateways of Sanchi. 

Line 11. — ^Is read differently by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who translates it as 
follows : — 

“‘Expells the 1300 Khasas [a wild tribe] who were a cause of anxiety to 

*the whole community and who injured the body of the ascetics ” This 

again shows how very difficult it is to arrive at an agreement as to the 
correct reading of the Kharavela inscription.^ 

Line 12, — In Line 12 again, Mr. JayaswSl reads the name of the contemporary 
King of Magadha as Bhasatimita (Brihaspati-mitra). But Dr. R. 0. Majumdar 
suggests a different reading. 

The inscription is badly damaged in several places ; and the rules of punc- 
tuation have been generally disregarded, so that the words admit of various 
combinations. 

These disadvantages coupled with the fact that ‘prakril words have been 
frequently used, make it extremely difficult to read the inscription with accuracy. 

Palaeographic evidence, too, cannot be considered as conclusive in this 
case, chiefly because there are but few inscriptions in the neighbourhood of 
which the date can be fixed with certainty. 

To the west and north-west of the Hath! Gumpha are a number of small 
caves, of which five are directly under the hill crest and one is excavated 
in a small rock lying between the Serpent cave and the Hath! Gumpha. 

{g) See (/) above, (h) A stone-shed has been recently erected to protect the inscription 
from the action of the weather ; (j) J. A. S. B, (1837), 1072-91 ; A, S. R., E. C., 1906-06, 12 ; 
1906-07, 15 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 24 and 269-60 ; L. A. M. B., 602 ; Fergusson, Cave Temples, 
66-8 ; Fergusson, Ind. Arch., II, 11 ; Hunter, Orissa, I, 196-98 ; Asiatic Researches, XV, 313 ff ; 
C. 1. 1.. Vol. I, 27 and pi. XVIII ; J. R. A. S. (1910), 212 ff, 82*1-8 ; J. B, 0, R. S., Vol I, 80 
note 65, Vol. Ill, 425-507, Vol. IV. 364-403, Vol. VI, 337-47 ; Vol. XIII, 221-46, and Vol. XIV 
127-28 and 150-51 (fc) 285, 1965. 

No. 103. — (a) The Sarpa Gumpha or Serpent Gave. 

(6) On the Udayagiii Hill, some 50 feet west by north-west of Hathi Gumpha in a detached 
rook lying on the left side of the narrow footpath leading to the hiU crest. The cave faces east- 
(c) Government ; (d) Ha ; (e) Fergusson considers the Tiger and the Serpent Caves to be among 
the oldest of the sculptured caves in these hills and probably contemporary with the Hath! 
Gumpha (No. 102). 

(/) The Serpent Cave derives its name from the circumstance of the rock 
over the verandah being carved to resemble the head of a serpent with three 
hoods. The cave consists of a single small cell measuring 8 ft. 6 ins. long by 
6 ft. 4 ins. wide and only 3 feet high. The roof of the cell projects about 


1 1.A., Vol, XLVin (1919), pp. 187.191. 
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2 ft. beyond the doorway, forming a narrow verandah in front. On the left 
side of the same rock is another cell, measuring about 7 ft. by 6^ ft., which 
is also known as the Serpent Cave. It is now without a verandah ; but above 
its doorway runs a deep broad horizontal groove in which were probably inserted 
the ends of wooden beams supporting a verandah roof. To right or north-east" 
of the boulder containing the two Serpent Caves is an open cave measuring 
7 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ft. 8 ins. ; and in the rock above this, and above the west end of 
the Hath! Gumpha, there is a series of six small open caves facing south, some- 
of which are badly damaged. Two of them are called the “ Pavana ” or 
‘ Airy ’ caves, probably because they are situated high up under the very 
crest of the hill. The other four caves have no name, though the two at the- 
right end were shown to Mr. Garret in 1903 as Gopalapura and Dvaraka. The 
largest of them measures about 16 ft. by 8 ft. They all are quite plain, hke- 
the many other open caves in these hills, and are of no importance. A few 
steps further, to right of the pathway, and north-west of the Serpent Cave, 
are three more open caves one above the other, now much damaged. 

(ff) There are two inscriptions in the cave ; one over the doorway and the- 
other on the left jamb ; 

(i) Over the doorway : — 

Chulahamasa KotJia^eyd cha. 

Translation. 

“The unsurpassable chamber of Chulakama (Chudakarman 1).” 

(ii) On the left jamb : — 

1. Kammasa HalhJii 

2. imya cha fasado. 


Translation. 

“ The temple of Kamina and Halakshina.” 

The characters used in the 2nd inscription are about a century later than 
those of the first which belongs to the 2nd century B.C. 

(7i) Good ; (?) I’ergUBson, Cave Temples 69 ; Pergusson, Ind. Aioh., II, 17 ; Dist. Gazet., 
Puri, 260 ; E. I., 2111, 162 ; (A) 2286, 2287. 

No. 104.— (a) The Bagh Gumpha or Tiger Cave. 

(6) On the Udayagirj Hill ; some BO feet north-west of the Serpent Cave a flight of steps- 
leads to the Bagh Gumpha ; (c) Government ; (d) la ; (e) Pergusson considerB the cave to be as 
old as the Hath! Gumpha (Ho. 102). 

(/) The Bagh Gumpha or Tiger Cave, so called from its front being carved 
into the resemblance of a huge tiger’s head, consists of a single small oeU 7 ft. 
long and 6 ft. 4 ins. wide. The expanded jaws of the animal form the- 
verandah ; and the entrance to the cell is appropriately placed in the gullet. 
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Tlie door jambs lean inward considerably, and tie pilasters at the sides of 
the doorway are ornamented with vases at the base and bell shaped capitals 

above, surmounted by two 
elephants set back to back 
on square pedestals. The 
arch is plain, but on either 
side of it near the top is 
a railing continued along 
the whole length of waU.^ 
In the upper left jaw of 
the tiger, (inside), just 
above the grinders, is carved 
the figure of a lizard in 
relief, the meaning of which 
is not clear. Higher up 
and some 50 feet to north 
of the Tiger Cave is a 
Fro. 149.— Tiger Cave, Khau^agiri. broken Cell. 

(g) To right of the entrance is a Brahmi inscription of two lines which 
speaks of the excavation as being the cave of Sabhuti, or Subhuti. At the 
beginning of the inscription is the symbol known as the “ Hour-glass,” and 
at the end of the second line is the “ Svastika.” The inscription reads : — 

1. Nagam-aleJiadattiasa 

2. SabMtino lenam 

Translation. 

“ The cave of the town-judge Sabhuti (Subhhti).” 

{h) Good ; (j) L. A. M. B., 802 ; Bergusson, Cave Temples, 68-69 ; Perguason, Ind^ 

Arch., II, 17 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 260 ; S. A. B. XIX, 73 ; Hunter’s Orissa, I, 180-81 ; 
(H) 1466, 2288. 

No. 105. — (a) The Jambesvara Grumpha ; literally, “House of the Lord of 
Bears.” 

(b) On the Udayagiri Hill, a few yards to north-west of the Tiger Cave ; (c) Government 
(d) Ila ; (e) About lst-2nd century B. C. 

(/) The Jambesvara cave consists of a single cell (10 ft, by 9^ ft.) with two 
plain doorways facing south, and a benched verandah in front. (6^ ft. wide) 
supported on one pillar between the end pilasters. To left of the Jambesvara 
is an open cave measuring 8 feet by 6 feet 6 inches. 

(g) Over the right-hand door of the cell is a Brahmi inscription of one 
line which reads as follows ; — 

Mahamadasa hdriyaya NaMyasa letiam. 

Translation, 

“ The cave of Nakiya, wife of Maharaada.” 

(A) Good ; (3) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 260 ; L. A. M. B., 802; (it) 2289. 

2 a 
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No. 106. — (a) The Haridas Cave, 

(6) On tie Udayagixi Hill, west of the Tiger cave (No. 104) ; (c) Government ; (d) la ; 
(e) About 1st century B.C. 

(f) From the Tiger Cave a flight of uneven steps descends towards a group 
of three caves about 50 feet higher than the Puri-Cuttack road through the 
gien. The eastern cave bears the name of ITaridas and is so called after a 
sadhu of that name who took up his abode here in the sixties and seventies 
of the last century. It consists of a single room 21 ft. long by 7 ft. wide, 
with three large doorways and a verandah in front. The verandah measures 
17 ft. 3 ins. long and 6 ft. 9 ins. wide, and is supported on one pillar in the 
centre. It is provided with benches and shelves, but contains no carvings. 

(g) On the front wall is an inscription of one line in Brahmi characters 
of about the 1st century B.C. It reads : — 

Ghulakammasa pasato koihdjoy (a) cha. 

Translation. 

” The temple and unsurpassable chamber of Chulakarama.” 

(h) Good ; (j) Diat. Gazet, 260 ; C. S. R., XIII, 93 ; E. I., XIII, 162-63 ; (k) 2291. 

No. 107. — (a) The Jagannath Cave. 

(6) On the Udayagiri Hill, to left of the Haiidas Cave ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; 
(e) Uncertain; but possibly contemporary with the Haridas Cave (No. 106). 

(/) The Jagannath Cave, so called from the existence of a rude drawing 
of that god on the inner wall, consists of one long chamber — the longest in 
Udayagiri— measuring 27 J ft. by 7 ft, with four simple doorways and a benched 
verandah in front, supported on three pillars. The brackets of the pillars, which 
occur on the outer face only, are carved with human or Yaksha figures in low 
relief ; both pillars and pilasters being also decorated with animal figures and 
flowers towards the top. To left of the Jagannath is a small cave called the 
Bas6i or ‘ Kitchen’. It consists of a cell measuring 9 ft. by ft. with an 
outer chamber forming an open columnar verandah in front. 

((/) None : (h) Good ; (j) C. S. B., XIII, 93 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 260 ; (h) 2290. 


No. 108, — {a) The Ananta Gumpha. 

(b) On a high ledge just below, and to the north of, the crest of the TTin . 

Government ; (d) la ; (e) Probably about the Ist century B.C. 

(/) The Ananta Cave is situated on a high ledge which is crowned by a 
Jaina temple. The ledge can be reached by the track from Tatva Cave I 
or by the steps out in the rock to right of the Khan^agiri cave, or again 
by the steeper steps near the Barabhuji cave. It consists of a long chamber 
23 to 24J feet long by ej ft. wide and 6 ft. high, with an arched ceiling. 
The chamber had originally four doorways, but the wall between the first and 
hhe second doorways has fallen away, so that only three openings now 
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remain. On its back wall, just below the ceiling line, are carved in relief 
the following sacred symbols arranged in a row -.—Trimia in the centre, flanked 

by an ‘ Hour-glass ’ on 
eitlier side ; Svastikds at 
the ends, and ‘ Shields ’ 
between the Svastikds 
and the ‘ Hour-glasses.’ 
All symbols except the 
Svastikds are set on 
stepped pedestals. Below 
the Svastikd and the 
Shield symbols at the 
right end is a rectangular 
niche containing in low 
relief the outline of 
an incomplete Mediaeval 
figure of a standing 
Fia. 160. — ^Ananta Gumpha ; carvings on the facade, Kha^dagiri. TiVthcinliaYa attended by 

two chaiiri bearers. The front wall of the chamber is decorated with the 
usual side pilasters, tympana, arches, etc. — the tympana in this instance 
being also carved. Unfortunately the fall of the intervening pier between, 
the first and the second doorways from left has carried away with it parts 
of the two nearest tympana. Beginning from the left, the first tympanum 
portrays a royal elephant in the centre, facing, attended by an elephant 
on each side carrying lotus buds and flowers in their trunks. The portion 
of the tympanum containing the right-hand elephant is missing. The 
second tympanum shows Surya, the Sun-god, under an umbrella, driving a 
chariot drawn by four horses. He is accompanied by his two wives 
Samjnd and CTiMyd seated on his right and left respectively. To proper 
left of Chhaya (‘ shade ’) is a crescent surrounded by stars ; and to right 
of Samjnd an elaborate lotus probably representing the Sun. At the lower 
right end of the relief is a burly demon, probably Bahu (who is believed 
to cause the Eclipses), carrjdng an indistinct object in the right hand and a 
spouted vase in the left. The corresponding horses and demon on the left 
side have been lost. The third tympanum shows the goddess Sri standing 
on a lotus, with two elephants, one on each side, pouring water over her from 
vases held in their uplifted trunks. Behind the elephants are two parrots 
pecking at some half-open lotus buds. The fourth tympanum depicts in the 
centre a p^paZ tree within a square railing. To left of the tree stands a female 
figure in devotional attitude attended by a servant carrying a spouted vase 
and a tray of offerings ; to right is a woman holding up a long garland to be 
placed on a branch of the sacred tree ; she is attended by a maid carrjdng a 
vase and offerings. The tympana arches ate also carved. The first arch on 
the left-hand side is relieved with lotus flowers and garlands ; on the second 
and third is a fantastic representation of men or Yahhas struggling with Hons 

2 02 
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and bulls ; while the fourth represents a succession of twelve Brahmany 
geese, six on the left and six on the right, all bearing lotus buds in their 
beaks, and meeting at the crown of the arch. The arches are capped by 
THMas and Shields alternately, and are flanked by a large three-hooded serpent 
■on each side, the hoods of the serpents being shown near the springing of the 
arches, and the tails extending along the extrados up to the crown. The three- 
hooded serpent is the symbol of Parsvanatha, and the cave may conceivably 
have been dedicated to him. The central spaces between the arches are relieved 
with flying ViAyadharas bearing offerings. Two such figures are shown in each 
intervening space, and above them in the three central panel-spaces is a frieze 
consisting of a series of stepped pyramids with a half-blown lotus-flower between 
them. On either side of the frieze of pyramids is a railing which, interrupted 
only by these friezes and the heads of the arches, extends across the 
whole front and is continued along the side walls. The panel at the left end 
shows a flying VidyddhaTa snatching away a garland from a tray borne on 
the head of a demonaic YaksJia with long, pointed ears. The correspond- 
ing relief at the other end contains two Vidyddhan'as fl.ying one behind the 
other. 

The side pilasters of the doorways are decorated with neat and delicate 
designs. They have vase forms at the base and beU-shaped capitals, both 
the vases and the bells being elaborately ornamented with lotus patterns ; 
the bells being further relieved at the shoulders with vertical ribs resembling 
dmalak ribs. Above these capitals are the usual animals in pairs. The decora- 
tion on the shafts diflers with each pair. 

The verandah, which measures 27 J ft. by ft., is supported on three 
pillars of characteristic type. At the top the pillars and also the pilasters 
were provided with decorative brackets on front and back, the outer brackets 
lending a support to the short concave chhajja projecting beyond the piUars. 
On the brackets of the end pilasters are carved elephants and lotuses inside, 
and horsemen outside ; while those of the pillars are each ornamented with a 
squatting YalcsJia on the outer faces, and two standing female figures on the 
inner. The northern portion of the ledge has been levelled and forms a spacious 
courtyard in front of the cave. 

“ Taking it altogether,” Pergusson observes, “ the Ananta is certainly one 
■of the most interesting caves of the group. It presents a nearly complete 
picture of Buddhist symbolism of a very early age and is well worthy of more 
attention.” But, in point of fact, it is very diflicult to say to which religion 
the Ananta cave belonged. The Siirya in the second compartment appears to 
be a part of the original design, and, as far as is known, the Sun-god was 
never assigned a place of honour in early Buddhist mythology. As for the 
symbols on the back wall, they are as much Jaina as Buddhist j the ‘ Hour- 
glass " and the Svastihd also appearing in the Kharavela inscription, which is 
certainly a Jaina memorial. 

ig) Over the lintel of the left-hand doorway of the verandah are 

traces of the Brahmi inscription of one line, and on the left jamb is a 
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•small modem Nagari inscription of five lines. The Brahmi inscription reads as 
follows ; — 

Dohada samaiianam lenam 

Translation, 

“ The cave of the monks of Dohada.” 

(h) Good ; (j) Pergusson, Cave Temples ; 70-76 ; Fergusson Ind. Arch., II, 16-16 ; J. B, 
D. E. S., IV, 386 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 263; L. A. M. B., 488-92 ; C. S. R., XIII, 80-82 ; E. I. 
illl, 164-165 ; {k) 1769-61, 2233-39. 


No. 109, — (a) The Tatva Gumpha or “Parrot Cave”. 

(6) On the Elhandagiri. Hill ; a few yards below, and to the north of, the Ananta cave j 
-(c) Government ; (d) la ; (e) About 1st century B, C. 

(/) The Tatva cave, so-called from the figures of some parrots carved at 
the sides of the arches, faces north and consists of a single cell which measures 
16 ft. 4 ins. to 18 ft. 2 ins. long, 7 ft. 6 ins. wide and o ft. 9 ins. high. It 
is entered through three doorways with ornamental side pilasters, tympana and 
arches. In front of the cell is a benched verandah, 18 ft. 2 ins. by 6 ft. 
8 ins., supported on two pillars of the usual type. The side pilasters have 
vase-shaped bases, reeded bell-capitals and cable neckings. The animals sculp- 
tured on the capitals of the pilasters are bulls, in the case of the right- 
hand doorway ; lions under some trees, in the corresponding left-hand door- 
way ; and elephants — four instead of the usual two — on those flanking the 
central entrance. The arches and the tympana are all adorned with floral 
decorations, and the spaces between the arches are filled in with a balus- 
trade-pattern below, and oblong waggon-shaped roofs crowned with pinnacles 
.above. Near the top of the arch at the right end are carved two parrots to 
right and one to left ; the central arch has a parrot at the right side and a 
peacock at the left ; and the left-hand one, two deer to right only. At the 
further end of the half-panel space on the left appears a lion’s head over the 
verandah shelf, and in the right hand one an elephant. The verandah pillars 
were all provided with brackets on both inner and outer faces. The inner 
brackets of the central pillars are relieved with human figures ; the rest had floral 
decoration now much damaged. 

To west of this cave is a small open cave facing north-west, and a few 
feet lower down is a large cave also known as the Tatva or Parrot’s cave. 

(ff) (i) On the back wall of the cell is a mutilated Brahmi inscription of 
•six lines painted in red pigment and comprising individual letters of the 
alphabet in characters which may belong to the first century B.C. or first century 

JL.D. 

1 

2 na ta tha da dha 

3 na ta tha da dha na ,sa sha set 

4 na ta tha da dha na pa pha ha hha sha sa ha 

5 ia tha sa sha na pa pha ha . , . .sa sha sa ha 

tha 
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(ii) On tlae outer face of tlie left-iand pillar of the verandah is engraved 
an inscription in an unlcnown script which bears a strong resemblance to the 
“ shell characters.” 

{h) Good ; (j) Fergusson, Ind. Arch., II, 17-18 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 260-61 ; C. S. K., 
XIII, 82-83 ; E. I., XIII, 165 ; (/c) 2260 ; 2251. 

No. 110.— (a) Tatva Gumpha or “Parrot Cave” II. 

(6) On the Khandagiri Hill, a few feet below Tatva No. I, to north ; (c) Government ; 
(d) la ; (e) Probably first century B.C. 

(/) The second Tatva Cave consists of a single cell, 11 ft. 8 ins. by 7 feet, 
with two doorways and a benched verandah 6 feet wide in front supported on 
one pillar. The pilasters flanldng the doorways are quite plain, but their 
capitals are, as usual, carved with animal figures. The arches are relieved with 
lotus designs and flanlced by a parrot carved on each side near the top. The 
spaces between the arches are filled with oblong arched roofs crowned with 
pinnacles, above which runs a balustrade pattern along the whole of the front 
wall, interrupted only by the heads of the arches. The pillar supporting the 
verandah roof has a bracket on the inner face which is decorated with floral 
carvings. At each end of the verandah is the mutilated figure of a guard. 

Adjoining the cave on the east is a small open cell 3 ft. 4 ins. square 
and 5 feet high. 

((/) On the pier between the two doorways of the cell is a BrShmi inscrip- 
tion of one line, which is said to be the oldest inscription in the Khandagiri 
group of caves. It reads : — 

PadamuliJeasa Kusumdsa leria{m) phi {?) 

Tramlation. 

“The cave [1) of Kusuma, the servant (or an inhabitant) of Padamulika 


(i%) The cave is badly disfigured by a vertical crack in the middle, (j) Eergusson, Tt> 8 
Arch., II, 17-18 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 261 ; E. I., XIII, 164. (k) 2262, 2263. 


No. 111.— (a) Tentuli Cave; so-called from a tamarind tree (tentul) growing 
in front of it. 


(6) On the Khandagiri Hill to south-west of a small open cave west of Tatva I ; (c) Govern- 
meat ; (<?) Ila ; (e) Uncertain. 

(/) The cell measures 10 ft. by 6| ft. and has two doorways, of which the- 
right hand one is partly blocked with stones. The side pilasters of the door- 
ways have plain vases carved at the base, and ribbed shafts, surmounted by 
the usual animal figures (lions on the right hand ones and crouching elephants 
on the left). The tympana, arches, etc., are not carved, and the cave has an 
unfinished appearance. The door jambs slope inward considerably. The verandah 
in front measures 11| ft. by 6 ft. and is supported on one pillar, of which 
the inner bracket is carved with a female figure, and the outer one with a 
spirited elephant. 


[g) None. The cave appears never to have been finished. 
Puri, 261 ; L. A. M. B., 602 ; (A-) 2248, 2249, 


(A) Good ; (j) Dist. Gazet.^ 
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No. 112.— (a) Tlie Khan(Jagiri or “Broken HilP' Cave ; so-called from the 
cracks in its two storeys. 

(6) On the Khandagiri Hill, to the south-west of Tentuli Cave (No. Ill); (c) Government; 
(d) Ila ; (e) Uncertain. 

(/) This two storeyed cave is the first to be reached by the fliglit of steps 

from the public road. The 
chamber in the lower 
storey is 16 ft. 8 in.s. wide 
and 6 ft. 2 inches high ; 
that in the upper storey 
8 ft. 10 inches long, 7 ft, 
wide and 4 ft. 10 inches 
high. To right or north- 
west of these chambers 
there is a small dilapi- 
dated cell in the lower 
storey, and a slightly larger 
one in the upper ; the 
-r.- , , j j .... . latter with a small windoAV 

Fig. ISl. — ^Khandagin and Tentnh Caves, Kbandagin. . 

in the west wall and a 

colom’ drawing of the god Jagannath on the back wall. 

{g) None, (h) good, {j) C. S. R., XIII, 83 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 261. {k) 2247. 

No. 113. — (o) The Dhyanaghar, or Shell Cave, 

(6) To south of Khandagiri cave ; on the Khandagiri hill ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; 
ifi) Uncertain ; probably Medieeval. 

{/) Originally consisting of a room, 17 ft. 2 ins. to 19 ft. 6 ins. by 7 ft. with 
three doors and a verandah in front on two pillars (17 ft. by 7 ft,), the cave has 

been converted into a 
large open cell through 
the fall of the front 
wall and the verandah 
pillars. A fragment of 
the front wall is still 
extant on the right side. 

{g) (i) On the left-band 
wall of the verandah 
are engraved some seven 
letters of an inscription 
in shell characters. It 
is on account of this 
inscription that the cave 
is sometimes called the 
“ Shell ” cave— the local 

IKi . 162.— Navamiini and Dhyanaghar Caves, Kha3jda^ri. j^ame being Dhyflnaghar 
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or “ the House of Meditation.” (ii) On the back or west wall, now black with 
soot, are some odd letters of an inscription. 

(7t) Good, (j) C. S. E., Xm, 83-84 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 261. {k) 2246. 


No. 114. — (a) The Navamuni Cave; so called from the figures of some 
Jaina saints carved on the walls of the cell. 

(6) On the Khandagiri hill ; south of the Shell Cave (No. (113) ; (e) Government ; (d) 
la ; (e) Uncertain, hut probably Mediceval. 

(/) The Navamimi or ” the Cave of the Nine Saints ”, originally consisted 
of two chambers with a common verandah, but the front and partition walls- 



Pio. 163.— Rook-out images inside the Navarauni Cave, central portion, TChfl.Tirln.m-T; 

having fallen, it appears as an open cave at present, about 30 ft. long by 
16 feet wide. The verandah was supported on two pillars, which have also 

fallen away, and they have been replaced by new ones. The walls of the right- 
hand room are relieved with the figures of ten TlrtlianJcaras about 1 ft. high 
seated in niches with Sasana-dms below them. Parsvanatha, who is easily 
recognised by his serpent-hoods, occurs twice among them ; but in one instance- 
has a flower as his symbol, and in the other a jar. Seven of these saints, 
with Sasana-d&ols below them, are carved on the back wall. Beginning from 
left, the symbols of these seven saints are as follows : bull, elephant, horse, 

monlcey, bull again, flower and lotus ; and those of their consorts are : bird* 

elephant, flower, (?) monkey, peacock, flower again, and Hon. To left of the 

row of female figures is a seated image of Ganesa with his Yahana, the rat 
on the pedestal. On the right hand wall, on a level with the lower row 
are carved two Twtkankaras, One of them is probably Parsvanatha, with seven 
serpent-hoods and a jar as the symbols, and with a short Nagarx inscription. 
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below Mm containing the name of one Sri Vakiravi. The other figure has a 
bull on Its pedestal and probably represents Adinatha. These figures, together 
mth Ganesa and a small figure on the left-hand wall now worshipped as 
Parsvanatha, are apparently later than the two rows of seven figures on the 

back waU. On the pedestal of the small figure on the left wall is carved a 
crescent and a (?) flower. 

{g) On the inner face of the central architrave of the verandah is an 
inscription of three lines in NSgari script of about the 10th century A.D. 
which reads as follows : — 

1. Om Srlmad-Udyotahesaridevasya pravarddhamdne vijaya-rajye namvat IS 

2 . Sn-Arya-samgha-'prativaddha-Gralia-kiila-mnirggata-d esJga -cickar ya-sri- 

Kulachandra- 

3. hJiaftarakasya tasya ^ishya^Suhha-chandrasya 

Translation. 

“ The year 18 of the increasing and victorious reign of the illustrious U 
{d)dy6takesari-Deva. (The work of) Subhachandra, the disciple of the lord, 
the illustrious acharya Kulachandra, (who) belonged to the Graha Kula, of 
the illustrious Arya congregation (and belonged to) the deslgam.'’ Dr, Thomas 
translates the latter portion of the inscription as:— “acharya of the Desi gana 
derived from the Graha Kula belonging to the illustrious Arya sarnglia." 

(ii-iii) On the broken waU are two short -inscriptions which read as follows 

(ii) Sndhara Chhdtra, i.e., “ the student Sridhara.” 

(iii) 1. Om Srl-dcharya-Kulachandrasya tasya. 

2. iishya-Khalla-Subhachandrasya. 

3. Chhdtra Vijo. 

Translation. 

“ (The work of) Vijo (VidyS or Vidya), the pupil of Khalla Subhachandra, 
(who was) the disciple of the illustrious AchSiya Kulachandra.” 

(iv) Below the serpent-canopied figure on the right hand wall, is a short 
Nagari inscription recording the name of one Sri VSkiravi. 

Qi) Good, (f) C. S. E„ XIII, 84-86 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri ; 261 ; L. A. M. B., 492 (under 
Satghara) ; E, I., XIII, 166-66 ; (fc) 1949-1942, 2246. 

No. 115. — (a) Barabhuji or “Twelve-armed” cave. 

(6) On the Khandagiri hill, south of the Navamuni cave (No. 114) ; (c) Goveriunent ; (d) 
la; (e) Uncertain, but probably Medisaval. 

(/) The Barabhuji cave, so-called from two figures of a twelve-armed female 
deity carved on the side walls of the verandah, consisted of a long chamber, 
22 ft. 7 ins. by 7 ft. 4 ins., with a verandah in front 19 ft. 4 ins. by 7ft, 
The cell was entered through three doorways, but the rock wall containing 
t.hpm having fallen away, the roof is now supported on two modem pillars. 
The verandah was also supported originally on two pillars, but these have dis- 

2 V 
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appeared and are now replaced by new ones built beneath the remaining top 
portion of the old ones. On the walls of the cell are carved in medium 

relief a large nude figure of Parsvanatha stand- 
ing on a lotus, as well as 24 seated Tlrthanharas 
or Jaina saints with the Sasana-devis below them. 
The figure of Parsvanatha is carved on the back 
or west wall, and is canopied by a seven-hooded 
serpent. The saints and their devis are shown 
with their different symbols, and are all nearly 
of the same size, namely, 8 to 10 inches in 
height, but the figure of Parsvanath is 2 feet 
inches high, a circumstance suggesting his 
having been the saint held in most honour at 
Khandagiri. The figures of the 24 Tlrthankaras 
have been distributed over all the three walls 
of the cell. Five of them are carved on the 
left wall, seventeen on the back or west wall, 
and tiYO on the right-hand one. Below the figure 

Fig. 154. — ^Ba-rabiiuji itoatge inside cf each Saint is that of his Many of 

the cave, Khapdagiri. female figures have extra arms ranging from 

four to twelve. The figures are very much damaged ; and certain portions 
of some of them do not appear to have been completed. An extra figure of 
a standing worshipper occurs on the right wall. Beginning from the left, the 
symbols of the chief figures are : — 

(Upper row) : 1, bull; 2, 3, broken ; 4, dog ; 5, (?) crocodile; 6, lotus; 7-10, 
uncertain ; 11, boar ; 12, buffalo ; 13, boar ; 14, uncertain animal ; 15, (?) 
Vajra ; 16, buck ; 17, goat ; 18, (?) half fish ; 19, jar ; 20, tortoise ; 21, lotus-bud ; 
22, (?) Vajra on lotus ; 23, (?) Nagi ; 24, lion. 

(Lower row) : 1, crowned winged figure (? monkey or bird) ; 2, 3, 4, broken ; 
5, fish ; 6, duck ; 7, peacock ; 8, lion ; 9, bull ; 10 and 11, broken ; 12 and 13, 
bird ; 14, horse ; 16, an animal, unidentified ; 16, lihga ; 17, (?) buffalo ; 18, 
boar ; 19, deer ; 20, this goddess is sleeping on her right side and is attended 
by three females, one of whom is fanning her ; (symbol, a jar) ; 21, three-faced 
goddess, (symbol, a bird) ; 22, lion ; 23, Hnga ; 24, elephant. 

From their style and technique these figures are ascribable to the Late 
Mediseval period. 

{g) None ; (h) Good ; (j) C. S. K., XIII, 85-88 ; Diat. Gazet., Puri, 262 ; L. A. M. B., 492 (under 
Satghara) ; (it) 2244, 2245. 



No. 116. — (ffl) The Trisula or Hanuman cave. 

(i) To south, of the Barabhuji (No. 115), on the Khandagiri hill ; (c) Government ; (d!) 
la ; (e) Probably Mediseval. 


(/) The Tri,siila cave, so-called from a rude carving of a triiula on the left 
wall of the verandah, consisted of a single chamber 'with three doorways. The 
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piers between tlie doorways have disappeared, and the roof is now supported 
on two new pillars. The verandah is 21 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. It was carried 
on two pillars, but the original ones have broken away and are replaced by 
new ones. The room is 22 feet 4 inches long by 7 feet 4 inches wide and 
8 feet high, and is unique in containing a bench inside — apparently a later 
feature. Above the bench is carved on the wall a serie.g of 24 Tlrthi'hhims, 
ending with Mahavira, and including a standing figure of Parsvanatha under 
the seven hoods of a snake. In this group, Pansvaniitha, instead of being 
placed before Mahavira as the 23rd saint in the series, is given the position 
of honour approximately in the centre of the back wall. Besides these figures, 
three detached chlorite images of Idinatha, beautifully carved, are set up on 
the bench in front of the back wall. They are, perhaps, among the best of 
the Mediaeval figures to be seen at Khandagiri. They measure respectively 
19 ins. by 10 ins., 20 ins. by 11 ins., and 24 ins. by 12 ins. and were originally 
kept in the Barabhuji cave whence they were removed to the Patna !Museum, but 
were subsequently returned to Khanflagiri and placed in the Hanuinan cave. A 
brief description of the TirthanJcams carved in this cave is given below. It may, 
bovrever, be remarked that all standing figures in this group are shown naked ; 
all figures whether seated or standing are flanked by two or more attendants ; 
the symbols are flanked by vases, one on either side ; and the pedestals have 
lions rampant at the corners : — 

(1) Standing figure of Pishabhadeva (ht. 3 ft. 4 ins.), with bull on pedestal. 

Garland-beariiig gandliamis above, and ud<jis and other attendants 
and worshippers at the sides. 

(2) Standing figure of Ajitanatha. Moon and crescent at tlie top, and 

elephant on pedestal. 

(3) Sambhavanatha in meditation, seated on a full-blown lotus with the 

palm of the right hand placed over that of the left. Horse on 
pedestal. 

(4) Similar Dhyani-&ga.ve of Abhinandana. The symbol is a monkey. 

(5) Seated figure of Suinatinatha. Goose on pedestal. 

(6) DJiyam-^gaxe of Padma-Prabhu. Lotus symbol. 

(7) DJiydm-^gnve of Suparsvanatba. On the pedestal is a Svastikd with 

its arms turned to left instead of the usual turn to right. 

(8) Dhydm-fLgme: of Chandraprabhu. Crescent and moon on pedestal- 

(9) seated figure with peacock symbol. Unidentifiable. 

(10) Standing figure of a Ttrthankara with (?) Vajra symbol. 

(11) Similar seated figure, with seven-headed serpent hood ; plant on 

pedestal. Par4vanatha or Neniinatha. 

(12) Standing figure, with buffalo as symbol. 

(13) Similar standing figure. (1) Boar on pedestal ; head of boar broken. 

(14) Ulii/ani-figure of Suvidhinatha (9th Tirthanhara), Crocodile symbol. 

(16) 2)%aw-figure. Unknomi. (?) Vajra symbol. 

(16) D 7 i 2 /aw-figure of Santinatha (16th TirthaAMm). Deer symbol. 

(17) rnymi-iigme of Kunthunatha (17th TlrtUnkim ] ; symbol (probably) goat. 
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(18) Z)%aw 4 -figure. XJnkn.o'wn. Fish, on pedestal, 

(19) D%am-figure o£, Mallinatha. (?) Yase on pedestal. 

(20) BJiyanl-figaie of Maninatha. Plant as syrnhol. 

(21) D/ji/am-figure of Munisuvrata (20th TiTtJianhara). Tortoise as symbol. 

(22) Dhjdni-figme of Neminatha (22nd Tlrthcmham). Symbol, conch-shell 

flanked by peacocks, 

(23) Standing figure of Sreyarhsanatha (11th TlrtJianhara). Rhinoceros on 

pedestal. 

(24) Standing figure of Mahavira (ht. 3 ft, 3 ins.). Lion symbol. 

In front of this cave, as also of the Barabhnji, a narrow chhajja has 
been added in extension of the old one and is supported on three masonry 
pillars. On the rock flanking the right-hand pilaster of the verandah is carved 
a figure of Hanuman, the long-tailed monkey-god, and a small shed has been 
built over it. The cave is sometimes called the Hanuman cave from the exist- 
ence of this image. The Trisula and the Barabhuji caves are both provided 
in front with a modern stone platform. 

A small modern shrine stands in front of the Barabhuji cave, and a larger 
one on the top of the Trisula. Neither shrine contains any images. 

{g) None ; (h) Good ; ( j ) C. S. R., XIII, 88-90 ; Dist. Gazet., Pnii, 262 ; L. A. M. B., 492 
^described luidex Satghara) ; (k) 2241-43. 

No. 117. — (a) Three Jaina figures. 

(6) On the ELhandagiri Hill, about 20 yards to south of the Trisula or Hanuman Cave (No. 
116) ; (c) Government ; {d) la ; (e) About the 8th-9th century A. D. 

(/) A few steps to south of the Trisula cave are the remains of an open cave, 
now concealed by the jungle growing in front of it ; and a few yards further 

south are the traces of 
another cave, of which 
the roof and sides have 
all collapsed. The rock 
at the back, however, 
still stands intact, and 
on its smoothed sur- 
face are carved three 
large figures in high 
relief at a height of 
at least 20 feet above 
the level of the foot- 
path, That there was 
a cave here originally 
is indicated by the 
smoothed surface of 

Eia. 165, — Jaiaa images cut in rook near the Lalatendu rock, and the 

Kesari cave, Xhanijagiii. remains of a partition 

wall. The figures face east and are portrayed standing. The first figure on 
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the right is that of a woman whose right hand is held by a child standing 
on the pedestal beneath. Below the woman’s feet is carved a lion. The 
other two figures are nude, and probably represent Rishabhadeva, the first 
Jaina TvrtJianJccira, whose LanchTiana, the bull, is carved on the pedestal. 
On either side of the saint’s figures are a number of attendants. 

ig) None ; (A) The figures are well preserved, though exposed to the action of the weather ; 
{'j) Dist. G-azet., Puri, 263 ; Mr. Garret’s official note dated May 1902, to Commissioner of Cut- 
tack, p. 8 ; (A) 2240. 

No. 118. — (a) Lalatendu Kesari or Singh Raja Cave. 

(6) On the Khandagiri Hill ; (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) Uncertain ; hut probably Medi- 
aeval. 

(/) The Lalatendu Kesari or Singh Raja Cave is situated a few yards 

to south of the rock bearing the three Jaina figures, and some fifty yards 

south-west of the Government bungalow at the foot of the hill. It was probably 
two storeys in height. The upper storey of the cave apparently consisted of 
two clianibers with a common verandah ; but the front and partition walls 
of the rooms and the whole of the verandah with its roof and pillars have 
fallen away. The end pilasters of the verandah, which have survived, are of 
the common type seen in these hills. The left and back walls of the upper 
storey are carved with eight nude figures of Jaina Tlrihankaras standing in 
niches in their characteristic attitude of absorption. Rive of these (first, third, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth from left) are canopied by seven-hooded serpents, the 
■coils of the snakes also appearing behind the figures. These probably represent 
Parsvanatha. In all, there are nine niches ; but the third from the right is 
empty. The lower storey of the cave was cleaned of rubbish at the instance 
of Mr. Garret, Collector of Puri District, in 1902 , when the plan of a curious 
structure was disclosed containing two miniature rooms with sluice gates, a 
circular cave of still smaller size with a doorway, and a rectangular tank in 
front of them, to south. An inscribed stone slab of curious shape was also 
discovered by Mr. Garret near the circular cave on the ground floor ; but 
it is not known what became of it. The chambers are too small for human 

occupation, being only 2 ft. square and. the walls not more than 18 ins. in height- 

Possibly some sculptured figures were set up here in later times ; or it may 
be that the excavation with its diminutive sluice gates on two sides was intend- 
ed as a source of water supply for the occupants of the cave, though the 
-existence of another large tank in the vicinity rather discounts this possibility. 

(^f) Above the third niche from the right, which is without any figure, 
is a Mediaeval inscription in corrupt Sanskrit. It is now badly damaged, and 
reads as follows : — 

1 . Om sn-UdyotaMsari-Vijaya-ra^ya-samvat 6 

2 . Sn-Kumara/parvvata Sthdne jirma va/pi jirnna Isana 

3 . iidydtita tasinma thme chaturviniali tlriha{m) Jcara 

4 . stkdpita 'pratlshtha {kd)le Ha{Ti)-dpO) Jasana/ndika 

■5. Kna {?) da (?) ti (?) dratJia (?) Sri, Pamsyanathasya Karmmdkhyah 
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Translation. 

“ In tlie year 6 of the victorious reign of illnstrions Udyotakeaari (Udyotha- 
kesari), on the illustrious Kumara mountain, decayed tanks and decayed temples 
were caused to shine (and) at that place the images of the twenty-four Tlrthan- 

Jcaras were set up. At the time of the dedication Jasanadi 

in the place (1 Temple) of the illustrious Parasyanatha (Parsvanatha).” (Banerji, 
E. I., XIII,) We learn from line 2 that the ancient name of Khandagiri is 
Kuinaraparvvata. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela mentions KumarT- 
parvvata as the ancient name of Udayagiri. The twin hills seem to have 
been known as the Kumara-Kumari parvata up to the tenth or eleventh century 
A.D. 

(h) Good ; (j) Mr, Garret’s note, pp. 8-9 ; Dist. Gazetteer, Puri, 262-3 ; (A) No photos. 

No. 119. — (a) The Akasagahga Tank. 

(6) On a higher ledge of the Khandagiri Hill, just above the broken cave near the Stingb 
Raja Cave, to south ; (c) Government ; (d) III ; (e) Uncertain, but probably early. 

(/) The Alcasagahga is a rectangular tank excavated in the solid rock and 
measuring 26 ft. by 17 ft. and about 15 feet deep, with two flights of steps 
along the north and west walls. The steps are five to seven feet wide. The tank 
is said to be fed by a natural spring at the bottom. The water never 
dries up, but it is not used for drinking purposes. 

(/) L. A. M. B., 502-04 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 262 ; (k) Nil. 

No. 120. — (a) Gupta Gahga Tank. 

(6) On the western face of the Khandagiri hill ; (c) Government ; (d) III ; (e) Probably 
contemporaneous with the caves on the hill. 

(/) The western face of the hill contains three open caves without door- 
ways. Adjoining them on the south side is a long natural cavern called Gupta 
Gahga resembling a tunnel with a vaulted roof. The far end of it, which is 
about 50 feet from the mouth, is generally filled with water during the 
rains. 

(fir) None j (7i) Fair ; (j) L. A. M. B., 504 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 262-63 ; (1;) Nil. 


No. 121. — (a) Eadha Kund (Tank). 

(6) Some 50 yards further south of the Singh Raja Cave (No. 118) ; (e) Government ; (d> 
III ; (e) Uncertain, but probably early. 

(/) The Eadha Kund is situated some 50 yards further south of the 
Singh Eaja Cave in the south-east corner of the Nilagiri peak, which lies 
south-west of Khandagiri and is separated from it by a low jungle-grown valley. 
Tlie name Nilagiri, however, is not generally known now-a-days, and the monu- 
ments on it are spoken of as situated on the Khandagiri Hill, The Kund is a 
pool of greenish water w-hich dries up in the summer and is generally very 
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dilty. ^ It iiieasures 23 ft, by 15 ft. Steps are provided on the east side. The 
west side rises sheer and is very high, the tank being excavated at the foot 
of the Khandagiri hill. 

At the south-west angle of the tank are the remains of a broken cave of 
two chambers. 

ig) None ; (h) The tank is in good condition : (j) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 264 ; C. S. R., XIII, 
90 ; (A) Nil 

No. 122. — (a) SySma Kun^ (Tank). 

(6) Near the south-west angle of the Radha Kund (No. 121) a flight of steps leads up to the 
barren top of the southern ledge of the Khandagiri hill, and thence down to Syama Kund, a 
distance of some eighty yards ; (c) Government ; {d) III ; (e) Probably early. ^ 

(jf) The Syama Kund is a natural dome-shaped cavern, rvith a depression 
in the centre of the floor about 8-| feet deep and 15 feet in diameter. It has 
only one small entrance on the south, 3 feet high and 1 ft. 7 ins. wide, in 
front of which a shallow masonry porch has been erected in modern times. 

About a hundred feet to south-east of the Syama Kund is an open cave 
facing south, the roof of which is supported on a new masonry pier in front. 

The Gazetteer mentions another open cave beyond the Syama Kund on 

the south side of the hill. It is described as facing west and approached by 
a flight of steps cut in the rock. Its position could not be located, however ; 
though it is possible that the cave may be concealed in the dense jungle 
near by. 

(g) None ; (h) Good ; (j) Dist. Gazet., Puri, 264 ; C. S. R. XIII, 90 ; (ft) Nil. 

Kon^ak. 

No. 123. — (a) The Sun Temple or Black Pagoda of Konarak is locally 

known as the Deul. 

(6) About 21 miles north-east of Puri and 42 miles south-east of Bhuvanesvara ; (c) 
Government ; (d) la ; (e) Probably ll-12th century A.D. 

(/) The temple, the pre-eminent features of which are its colossal propor- 
tions and its elaborate ornamentation, is situated in the middle of a large 
compound measuring 857 ft. east to west by 540 ft. north to south and en- 
closed by a massive wall 6 ft. 4 ins. thick and about 8 ft. high. The only 
entrance to the enclosure is on the east side. The gateway is built of laterite, 
and the wall on either side of it is said to have originally been battlemented 
for a short distance. 

The temple consists of a main tower and a porch, with a natmandir 

or dancing hall in front of the latter. The jagmohan and the temple Hhhara 

stand on a common plinth, and were fashioned to represent the 24-wheeled 
•chariot of the Sun God drawn by seven horses, four on the right and three 
on the left of the long flight of steps approaching the main eastern entrance 
of the jagmohan. A narrow margin of paving surrounds the temple at ground 
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level, froai which, rises a stylobate 12 inches high and carved with a continuona 
frieze of elephants and scenes of a domestic or war-like character or represen- 



Fio. 156. — Black Pagoda from S. W., Konarak. 

tative of the chase. The wheels and horses of the Sun God’s chariot rest on 
this stylobate, which forms a kind of a pedestal for the high ornamental plinth 
of the temple. Including the projections for the steps of the jagmohm the 
plinth is 320 feet long from east to west and 230 ft. wide from north to souths 
It is 13 ft. 6 ins. high above the stylobate, and is elaborately ornamented with 
carvings, which may be divided horizontally into five divisions. The lowest, 
band, 2 ft. 11 ins. high, consists of a moulding of cyma and torus forms and 
fillets. The next band is separated by a narrow background of minute jaU 
and contains a series of panels, formed between pilasters, enclosing griffins, 
n&fjls and human figures. The third band, again, comprises a narrow moulding, 
between flat fasciae ; and above this is another set of panels containing human 
figures in revoltingly obscene attitudes.^ In these panels also are some groups, 
representing particular scenes such as (1) the presentation of a giraffe (with 
horns 1) to a BSja seated on an elephant and (2) the Linga, Ja^annatha- 
and Mah%shdsurmardini (all on one and the same pedestal) being worshipped 
by a Baja followed by elephants and attendants. 


^ Dr, Bloch's remarks on these ohacene figures are interesting ; ** The walla of the temple aeem to have* 
been carved,” he says, ” with the profuseat illustration in stone of the KSmaautra that can be imagined. Whether 
this was don© in order to drive away evil influences or to attract the people, I am unable to say. At present one* 
heara both explanations in regard to similar carvings on templo walls and very likely both are true,” 
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The fifth or topmost band of carvings on the plinth consists of three- 
fasciso decorated with animal figures and a honey-comb pattern. The wheels- 



I'lG. 167, — Blaok Pagoda, oaxvings on tho plinth., 

of the chariot-temple are 9 ft. 9 ins. in diameter, with 8 wide and 8 narrow 
spokes in each. Only a few of the wheels are now intact. The horses are all 
4 ft. 9 ins. high and have elaborately ornamented harness. They are built up- 
of a number of small dressed stones and not carved out of large blocks. 
The plinth was ascended by means of three separate flights of steps, now 
ruined, one opposite each of the three entrances of the porch. Including the- 
side walla, which were about 7 to 9 feet in thickness, the steps variously 
measure from 38 to 47 feet at the base. 

The superstructure of the shrine, consisting of the porch, the main tower,, 
and the three small temples grouped around it, is erected on a common plat- 
form or stylobate 2 ft. 3 ins. high ; a margin of from 8 to 12 feet wide being 
left to form a berm around the whole group. 

The Jagmohan or Porch , — The jagmohan is a square of 94 feet, built 
in the ‘pcmcharathl style, i.e,, with double projections in the walls ; but the pro- 
jections are so slight that the structure has aU the appearance of a square.. 
The walls, so far as their decoration is concerned, may be divided horizontally 
into five divisions. The lowest one is formed of mouldings (8 ft. 9 ins. high), 
which, however, are not carried all along the walls, appearing only ah 
intervals at the corners and between the diSerent pilaster-features. Above 
this moulding are two rows of panels or niches separated by a moulding of 
five bands. The lower niches contain griffins and human-headed or elephant- 
headed lions — some of them with riders — standing upon crouching elephants- 
or demons ; the upper ones contain life-size human couples, which but for their 
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•obsceuity ■would liave done credit to tlie sculptor’s art. Tlie 5tli or topmost 
portion of the walls of the jaymoJicin is carved with a moulding of ten 

members, finely ornamented. This and 
the central moulding are carried uninter- 
ruptedly all along the walls, following 
each recess and corner. The lowest 
moulding and the two rows of panels 
containing grifi&ns and obscene figures 
are replaced on the side projections 
(konaka-gund anardha-pagas) by small 
representations of temples flanlced by 
two polygonal pillars on each side. Of 
these pillars the outer ones are moulded 
at the base and top and adorned with 
scroll work ; the inner ones have double 
rows of obscene figures above and ndgis 
below. 

A. distinctive feature of this temple, 
architecturally, is the design of the 
jagmohan roof which is pyramidal 
in shape externally and is constructed 
on the corbel principle. The orna- 

Fig. 168.— Black Pagoda, detail of jagmdhan . , . 

roof, Konsrak. mentation outside takes the form 


-of three tiers of string-cornices, the lower two containing six rows each and 
the upper one five. The cornices of the lower tiers are carved with narrow 
friezes of elephants, horses, etc. The second tier of cornices commences at 
a height of 7 ft. 4 ins. from the top of the first, the perpendicular space 

between being relieved with decorative pilasters and niches containing figures 

of female musicians ; while life-size female figures in the round stand on the 
projecting cornices, playing on drums and other musical instruments. At this 
level, over each of the three doorways of the jagmohan, there are what 
have been described by Mr. Bishun Swamp as two dancing figures of Siva 

with four heads. The space between this and the third set of cornices 

also contains figures of female minstrels similar to those described above. 

The third set is without bas-relief along the edges of the cornices. Over 

the top set of cornices, which terminates the sloping side of the roof, is set 
the heavy M, a plain circular member, -with its iehi or neck, supported 
on eight large lions, linking this hea-vy circular feature ■with the square form 
of the pyramidal roof below. Above the M is a graceful bell-shaped khevpv/ri 
ornamented with lotus petals. Above this again comes the cmala, a flat 
circular fluted member ■with its lehi and plain hhapuri supported on the 
shoulders of squatting YaksJia figures. The Tcala^a of the jagmohan is mis- 
sing, but a small rod of iron which held it in position is still ■visible. 

The porch had four doorways, one in the middle of each side. The southern 
and western entrances are now blocked up, and the northern is badly damaged ; 
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the eastern is the only one in fair preservation. The frames of all these 
doorways were of chlorite, elaborately ornamented with conventional patterns 
distributed in seven vertical bands. The chaste design and exquisite finish 
of the 2nd band, which portrays two twining serpents terminating in female 
busts at the base and top is particularly noteworthy; as also is the 
vine creeper in the 4th band, in the loops of which cherubs are at plRy. 
The decoration of the lintel is divided into seven bands, with a raised panel 
containing figures in bas-relief in the middle of each. The lowest panel 
contains a figure of Lalcshml over whom two elephants are pouring water ; the 
others each depict a Raja in the centre attended by his ministers and servants. 

The width of the actual opening was only 6 ft. 10 ins., but the total width of 
the door was 16 ft. 10 ins. including the chlorite frame. On either side of the door 
projected pilasters, now fallen, which supported a huge architrave of chlorite 
stone on two solid iron beams measuring 22 ft. 10 ins. in length and 9 ins. to 
10-1 ins. square.^ The face of this architrave was carved with figures of the nine 
planets {Nava(/mhas). In front of each of the flanking pilasters was a polygonal 
pillar about (i ft. 8 ins. by 6 ft. 8 ins. at the base ; but a portion only of one of these 
pillars (on the north) now remains in situ. Of the Navagraha stone archi- 
traves only one- that from the eastern doorway — is now extant. It is placed 
in the sculpture-shed east of the jagmohan and has become a regular object 
of worship. Originally the stone measured 20 ft. by 4 ft. and 3 ft. 9 ins. thick ; 
but in order to lighten it with a view to its removal to Calcutta (a project subse- 
quently abandoned) it was cut longitudinally into two, so that the present 
thickness is only about 2 feet. The carving on the face consists of nine figures, 
each seated in a trefoil niche supported on stunted pilasters. The figures are 
richly ornamented, wear high pointed crowns, and are seated cross-legged on 
lotuses. The first figure beginning from the left is that of Rav% or the Sun, 
holding a lotus in each hand ; the second is that of Soma, or the Moon, hold- 
ing a vase in the left hand and a rosary in the right ; the third figure is 
Mangala (Mars), the fourth Budha (Mercury), the fifth Brihaspati (Jupiter), 
the sixth Suhra (Venus), and the seventh Sani (Saturn). All the figures are 
similar in form, features, ornaments, etc., except that of Jupiter, who, as priest 
of gods and sages, is depicted with a long flowing beard. The eighth figure is 
that of Rahu, or the ascending node, who is believed to have been produced 
by one human body being divided into two, the upper half formiug Eahu 
and the lower half the descending node. He is the oppressor of the Sun and 

1 ^ n iiTnl iftr of bliA iron boQiiiis originally ussd. in ‘tha binldings of IConfiirak arc now lying fo soutli of 
the Great Temple. They are all solid and very heavy, some of them being over 6 tons in weight and measuring 
as much as 35 ft. long and 8 to lOi inches square in seotion. Mr. M. H. Amott, Superintending Engineer 
of the P. W. Dept., considered that these beams were made by pouring molten, iron over faggots of the 
same metal. But this appears to be improbable, for the iron is not cast iron and the process of melting iron, 
was not known at that time (9th century A.D.). A more reasonable erplanation seems to be that given 
by Bad Bahadur Bishim Swamp in his KomraU^' (p. 59). “Small lengths of iron bars,” he says, “with 
section 2 to 3 ins. square were heated and welded together. These were put so as to break joint. By adding 
piece after piece a big beam was prepared and, heating the whole thing, the surface was beaten smooth. The- 
welding inside was not well done. It is, however, creditable to the smiths of the time that they could 
manipulate such heavy massofl in their forges.** 
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Moon, one or otlier of wkicli, according to Pnranic mytliology, lie swallows and 
thereby produces an eclipse. He is represented as a grotesque grinning monster 
with grizzly hair and moustaches and two immense canine teeth projecting 
from the upper jaw. In his right hand he holds a crescent, and in his left 
a broken object, which Mr. Stirling takes for a hatchet and Dr. Mitra for the 
Sun, but which really looks like a repetition of the crescent held in the right 
hand. He has no legs. The ninth figure is Ketti, or the descending node, the 
oppressor of the stars. The lower half of his body takes the form of a ser- 
pent’s tail, which coils right and left in such a way that the loops at either 
side give the impression of a figure seated cross-legged like the other figures. 
Stirling described the sixth (Venus) as a female ; but it is a male figure, like 
the others. 

The interior of the jagmoTian was quite plain, without any carvings, and 
60 feet square. It was filled with sand in 1903 by the order of the Hon’ble 
. J. A. Bourdillon, C.S.I., then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as this was believed 
to be the only way to preserve the monument from further decay. 

The Deul. Of the main tower, or deul, only a small portion now remains. 
The arrangement of the difierent parts of the temple, as also their design and 
mouldings, is the same as in the jagmohan ; but being on a larger scale the 
mouldings are deeper and bolder and the difierent scrolls and floral designs more 
prominent. The moulding above the stylobate is 13 ft. 9 ins. high, and similar to 
that in the jagmohan. Above it are the panels or niches containing the 
figures of grifldns, again as in the jagmohan, but of a larger size. In the 
-central projections, or rahafogas, of the three sides (south, west, and north) 
there are, at this level, three very fine statues of the Sun god, carved in full 
relief on large chlorite slabs. The images are approached by two flights of 
steps on the right and left, which also serve to separate the main temple from 
the smaller temples on its three sides. 

The statue on the south side is 8 ft. 6 ins. high, has the matted hair of an 
ascetic, and wears stockings, elaborate dhoti, and ornaments. At the feet of 
the figure sits his legless charioteer Aruna driving the seven horses. There 
are a number of attendants carved on the pedestal and on the back slab, some 
seated and others standing. Near the shoulders of the deity is a small 'seated 
figure of Vishnu on the proper left, and of Brahma on the right. 

The figure on the west is very similar to the one described above, except 
that the god wears a crown and that the four-armed figure over its left Moulder 
is not that of Vishpu— none of his symbols being indicated. The image on the 
north side differs from the other two, inasmuch as the Sun god is shown here 
as riding on a fine horse elaborately decorated with ornaments. The charioteer 
has been dispensed with, but in other details the statue is similar to the other 
two figures. 

Above the dado of panels containing the griffins and the three chlorite 
statues of the Sim god, the temple is wholly ruined and the structure missing, 
except for a small portion on the east face where it is joined to the jag- 
moh<m. Here can still be seen a broad moulding separating the lower panels 
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from tbe upper ones, which contain, not obscene figures as asserted by Mr. 
Bishuii Swarup (“ Konaraka” p. 26), but single female figures standing in grace- 
ful attitudes. One of these figures still remains in situ. According to the 
Puri Temple Records, the total height of the temple from the ground was 
174 feet to the top of the steeple, and 225 feet up to the top of the dhvaja 
or flag. It was, therefore, the highest of the Orissa temples. The intermediate 
or false roof of the temple was probably flat and supported on solid iron 
beams, some of which were found in the cell at the time of its clearance. 
The interior of the Temple is quite plain, except for a moulding of three plain 
bands running along the walls at a height of 4 ft. 10 ins. from the floor, which is 
paved with chlorite slabs. In the west half of the chamber is placed a large 
■ ornate Simhdsana of chlorite — ^the throne of the image which was removed to 
Puri in the 16th century A.D. The Simhdsana measures 13 ft. by 8 ft. 3 ins. 
•including projections, and is 6 ft. 9 ins. high. 

The passage from the jagmohan to the temple has now been blocked up. 
Externally, the side walls (on the north and south) of the passage are decorated 
with pilasters and scroll work running right up to the roof of the jagmohan^ 
in order to disconnect the mouldings and carvings on that building from those 
■of the main temple, which differ in height. There are two sets of figures on 
this portion, the upper one of an obscene nature, and the lower one depicting 
a lion with rider, standing over an elephant. 

Projecting from three sides of the temple and built close against its walls 
are three small shrines on the north, south, and west. One of the objects 
of these minor shrines appears to have been aesthetic, viz., to lend additional 
mass to the basement of the temple, which would otherwise appear to be too 
a m a h in relation to the great height of the tower. The roofs of these small 
temples were flat on the outside and approached by the same staircases which 
led up to the three statues of the Sun god. The interior cells covered by these 
roofs are about 11 ft. 7 ins. square. The northern chamber contains the drain 
from the main temple ; but the other two had each an image of a god placed 
in a small niche made for the purpose. Over the entrance of each chamber was 
the usual Navagraha architrave, and in front a porch with three doorways, 
-one in each side. The whole, taking in the walls, formed a building about 36 
feet square, constructed in the panoharathl style, and decorated externally in 
• conformity with the plinth of the temple. The walls of these shrines have 
almost entirely disappeared ; only a portion about 12 feet high now exists 
intact on the south side. 

The ruin of the Black Pagoda was probably due to the fall of the tower, 
.a calamity which is the subject of many theories. Stirling considered that the 
dilapidation was originally started by an earthquake or lightning, and that the 
effects of weather and other causes hastened the processes of decay. Eergusson 
..ascribed the fall to the sinking of the foundations, and Mitra and Hunter 
were of the same opinion ; but Hunter expressed a doubt as to whether the 
temple was ever completed. Mr. M. H. Arnott, Superintending Engineer, attri- 
.Jbuted the fall of the tower to insufficiency of weight at the top, which points 
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to a fault in the desiga. But Mr. Bishun Swarup, also of tlie Public Works 
Department, believes that the weight at the top of the tower must have been 
adequate originally, and suggests that Kdld PaJidT or some other iconoclast must 
have removed the dmalak from the top in order that the temple might collapse 
in course of time. This theory is doubtful ; for the temple exhibits no signs 
of iconoclastic fury ; and the very prominent statues of the Sun god and the 
Arupa pillar which were removed from it in the 1 7th and 18th century res- 
pectively and now stand in front of the Puri temple are undamaged and well 
preserved even at this date. Part of the tower to a height of about 120 feet 
was still standing when Stirling visited the place in 1822 ; it was also in 
existence in 1837, when Fergusson made a drawing of it ; but had entirely 
collapsed in 1869 when visited by Dr. E. L. Mitra. The present remains are 
only about 50 ft. high above the plinth. 

The Natmandir. Some 50 feet east of the Black Pagoda is situated the 
ndtmmidir or dancing hall, a massive structure with a high plinth constructed 

on a moulded stylobate. 
The plinth is 11 ft. 9 ins. 
high including the stylo- 
bate, and is reheved with 
a number of narrow 
pilasters carved with re- 
presentations of temples, 
and with female figures en- 
gaged in dancing, singing 
or playing upon musical 
instruments. Bach pilas- 
ter is relieved with three 
rows of figures ; a horizon- 
tal moulding, 11 ins. deep, 
separating the 2nd and 
the 3rd row, and another 
about 2 feet deep occurring above the third row of figures. The plinth 
forms a platform about 74 feet square, excluding the steps on the four 
sides. 

The superstructure, which is recessed from the main plinth to leave a berm of 
11 feet all around, is about 62 feet square, and has a smaller plinth of its own 
4 ft. 6 ins. high, relieved with panels containing miniature temples and female 
figures between two neatly ornamented mouldings. The walls recede about 
1 ft. 9 ins. from the plinth, and as regards ornamentation may be divided 
into six horizontal divisions. The lowest is a band of mouldings, and the next 
one a series of panels similar to those on the plinth below, but larger and more 
profusely decorated. Over the panels occur other mouldings, followed by a 
second set of panels, above which is a third band of mouldings aimilq -P 
line but somewhat difierently decorated. The sixth part embraces the corbel- 
ling in support of the lintels over the openings. The upper half of the corbel- 
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ling is relieved Avitli beautiful lotus petals carved in a way suggestive of the 
volutes of an Ionic column. 

The total height of the walls is 10 ft. 8 ins, under the lintels, which are 
two feet thick. The cornice-mouldings over the lintels have all disappeared, aa 
also has the roof. 

The naimandiT is an open structure with one large and two small openings 

in each side except the north, where the smaller openings are closed with 

masonry which is ornamented with appropriate carvings and mouldings. The 
central openings are 10 feet wide, the smaller ones only 5 feet. In front of 
each of the larger openings are two pillars, each 2 ft. 1 in. in diameter. They 
have moulded bases (2 ft. 10 ins. high) and ornamented shafts 3 ft. 9 ins. high -with 
a row of sculptured musicians on the lower portion, scroll work in the middle, 
and klrtimuhha heads, from which droop pearl garlands, at the top. The capitals, 
2 feet in height, consisted of a three-handed moulding surmounted by a cruci- 
form-shaped lotus flower of great beauty. Above this was the corbelling to 
support the lintels. 

The interior is 36 It. 6 ins. sc[uare and is divided into a nave and two aisles 

by four massive pillars (7 ft. square in plan) which supported the ceiling. For 

the first three feet above the floor 
these pillars are quite plain. The 
decoration above consists of a moulding 
surmounted by a row of five pilasters 
on each side, on which are carved 
figures of females and grififlns standing 
on lotus pedestals. Over the pilasters 
runs another moulding followed by a 
second set of pilasters relieved with 
male and female musicians. When the 
ndtmandir was cleared of sand and 
debris, a fine chlorite statue of the 
Sun god measuring (6 ft. 3 ins. by 3 ft.) 
was found in the interior, standing 
on a pedestal against one of the 
massive pillars. The statue of which 
an illustration is inset (Fig. 160) was 
originally placed in the west or back 
niche of the Maya Devi Temple. 

The main approach to the ndt- 

Fig. 160 .— Biaok Pagoda, Statue of Siu-ya maiidir was on the east. The flight 

intheBOuIptureslied.Konarak. is flanlced by 

high side-walls of wbicb the outer faces are relieved with plain mouldings and 
pilasters devoid of all ornament. In front of the steps are two colossal lions 
standing on crouching elephants, each holding a YaJcsJia in its trunk. 

The Temple of Mdyd Devz. A few yards to the south-west of the Black 
Pagoda are the plinth and walls of a small temple, dadicated, according 
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to the Third Eecord of the Puri Temple, to Maya Devi, the chief female 
deity of the place. Like the Black Pagoda, this temple also consists of a 
porch and a sanctuary, which stand on a common moulded plinth 88 ft. by 
63 ft. and 3 ft. 3 ins. high. The outer walls are decorated exactly in the 

same way as those of the jagmoJian in the Main Temple, many of the 

human figures being obscene. In the outer niches of the temple were three 
statues of the Sun god, two of which are still in situ. The image in the 

north niche is 5 feet high, wears the usual socks, and is shown as riding 
a horse. The head and hands of the southern image, which is standing, 
are broken ; but the socks leave no doubt as to its identity. The statue 

from the western niche was removed by someone and set up for worship 

in the Tiatmandir, where it was found when the interior of that building 
was cleared of sand and debris. It is now placed in the Sculpture Shed. 
The entrance to the porch is on the east and in front of it is a platform, 
a part of which was covered by a portico. The doorway had a chlorite 

frame of which, only one stone (2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 3 ins.) remains. It was 
decorated in the same way as the door jambs of the jagmohan in the 

Main Temple. 

The interior of the porch is 28 ft. 3 ins. square, and the plaimiess of its walls 
is relieved only by four square pilasters on each side decorated with niches 

containing female figures. In the north and south walls are windows (6 ft. 3 ins. 
square) at a height of 5 feet from the floor. The openings are closed by four 
balusters carved with female figures on the outside. The roof of the porch 
internally commenced at a height of 7 ft. 6 ins., where the corners of the square 
chamber are cut by diagonal stones, each 16 ins. thick, carved Avith elephants, etc., 
on the front. Four such corbel-stones projecting one beyond the other at each 
corner reduced the square to a regular octagon, of which the angles were, presum- 
ably, cut again and again until the span was sufficiently reduced to take the fina l 
roofing slabs ; but only a few of these stones are extant now. They rested origin- 
ally on iron beams 3 to 4 inches thick, which have long since been removed. 

The passage between the porch and the sanctuary is 8 ft. 3 ins. wide, the door 
being only 4 ft. in width. On the lower portions of the incomplete door jambs- 
are carved a pot-bellied Siva and Yamuna to right and a four-armed Vishnu 
and Ganga to left ; above them are two vertical bands ornamented with a vine 
creeper, in the loops of which appear cherubs, and nagis with double serpent- 
tails. The lintel stone was supported on iron beams, but both lintel and 
beams have disappeared. 

The interior of the sanctuary is quite plain, with a recess 7 ft. 4 ins. wide- 
and 1 ft, deep in the middle of each side. The masonry platform for the 
simhasana or throne of the deity measures 7 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ft. 10 ins. 

Otli&r structures within the compound.—Oi the other structures standing 
within the compound few traces remain. An old well, about 7^ feet in diameter 
BtiU exists to the north of the jagmohan. Close to it on the south-west- 
are indications of the plinth of a building and to north-east of the jagmohan 
are two other platforms, one 90 ft. by 27 ft. the other 17 ft. square, probabljr 
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also the pliuths of buildings. Out of the basement of a fourth structure is 

now growing a banyan tree. 

Four other structures can also be traced on the south-east side. One 
of these was a large open building, of which the broken pillars are still stand- 
ing. A well to north of this pillared hall is now entirely silted up. 

In front of the jagmohan was originally a monolithic pillar of ohokite, 

33 ft. 8 ins. high and carrying a figure of Aruna on the top. It was removed to 

Puri by the Marathas, and set up in front of the Lions Gate of the Puri Temple. 

Two large sculptured elephants stand in front of the north gateway of 
the jagmohan, and a couple of war-horses occupy a similar position on the 

south. The elephants,, 
which are 6 ft. 9 ins. 
high, and stand on sep- 
arate stone platforms^ 
measuring 16 ft. by 
11 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins., 
high, are decorated with. 
ornamental strappings- 
and ropes with bells at 
the ends. The elephant 
on the east holds an 
armed Yahsha in its 
trunk, and is about to 
trample him under foot ; 
the Yaksha held in 
the trunk of the other 

PiO. 161. — Black Pagoda, Stone Korse, Konaiak. elephant has been lost ,- 

but another, depicted as being crushed under its belly, still remains. 

The horses are 5 ft. high and, like the elephants, stand on separate 
masonry platforms. They are elaborately ornamented, bridled and saddled, an(L 
are each attended by a groom running at the side. In each group two 
Yakshas, holding shields and swords, have been crushed down by the stallions.- 
These figures of horses and elephants are all in the round. 

In concluding this account the following brief extract from a Conservation 
Note by Sir John Marshall dated 28th February, 1906, may be quoted 

“ There is no monument of Hinduism I think that is at once so stupendous- 
and so perfectly proportioned as the Black Pagoda, and none which leaves so 
deep an impression on the memory. "When Fergusson wrote of it so admiringly' 
he had seen but half of its beauty. The deep and richly carved basement 
with the horses and chariots of the Sun God had not been unearthed in his- 
day, nor were any traces visible of the massive dancing hall in front which 
makes such a splendid addition to the main building.” 

Besides the dancing hall mentioned above, the clearance of the Temple 
compound also revealed the Temple of May5 Devi and the basements of some 

other structures. The work of conservation carried out at the temple has been 

2s 
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a particularly arduous and expensive one. In order to prevent tlie strong 
drift of sand from covering these monuments again, it was considered advisable 
to plant Casuarina trees along the western and southern sides of the temple 
court. They have grown up very well and afford a real and permanent 
protection. 

Attached to the temple is a museum in which have been kept for safe 
custody the broken sculptures found in the vicinity of the temple. 

The name Black Pagoda was given to the temple by the crews of coasting 
vessels, for whom it served as a prominent landmark. The earliest mention 

of this name appears in the diary 
of Sir Steynsham Master, Agent 
and Governor of Port St. George, 
Madras, in 1675 A.D. 

The road from Puri lies through 
heavy sands bereft of every trace 
of verdure or water, save for the 
Kushabhandara stream, some 14 miles 
from that town. The Bhuvane^vara 
Road is much better, except for 
about 2 miles where it runs through 
the river beds. There is no village 
within two nules of the temple, and 
with the exception of milk and eggs 
no provisions can be had locally. 
A small Inspection Bungalow has 
been constructed near the temple, 
where visitors may halt. 

The Temple Records of Puri 
{Manila Pmjt) ascribe the con- 
struction of the Pagoda to Raja 
Narsingha Deva of the Gahga 
dynasty who ruled from A.D. 1238 
Eiq. 162. — Black Pagoda, Statue of GangS in the to 1264. This date WaS accepted 

Sculpture Shed. Konarak.- 

Fergusson traverses it on the ground of its being impossible that “after the 
erection of so degraded a specimen of the art as the temple of Piui {A.D. 
1174), jhe style ever could have reverted to anything so beautiful” as the 
Black Pagoda of Konarak. Pergusson's views are further supported by 
Abul FazPs statement in his A'vn-i-AJd>an, where the temple is described as 
730 years old, and therefore a monument of the latter half of the 9th 
century A.D. The name of the builder is imcertain. 



(fl) None ; {h) Good ; (j) L. A. M. B., 532-35 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 272-284 ; Hunter’s 
Orissa. I, 288-99 ; S. A. B., XIX. 84-91 ; A. S. R.. E. C., (1906-06). 12-13, and (1906-07), 13-16 ; 
Eeigusson’s Ind. Arch., II, 106-07 ; Bishim Swarap’s “ Konaraka, ” 13-39 ; (k) 269, 373-77, 
422-28, 578-87, 689-647, 691-97, 1762-64, 1943-60. 1970-77, 2264-71. 
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Puri. 

No. 124. — (a) The Atharaiiala Bridge. 

(6) About two miles north-east of Puri on the Madhopur or Atharanala stream, which was an 
important waterway some centuries ago and separated the mainland from the sandy ridges of 
Puri, (c) Government ; (d) Ila ; (e) According to the “ Palm-leaf Record ” Purushottama Chan- 
drika (p. 33), the bridge was built by Raja Matsya of the Ke^arl Dynasty who ruled between 
1036 and 1050 A.D. 

if) bridge is constructed of laterite and sandstone and traverses about 
276 feet of waterway by means of 19 spans of the horizontal corbel construe- 



163. — Atharanala Bridge, Puri. 

tion characteristic of Hindu work. The piers of the arches are 38 ft. 4 ins. 
deep, 6 ft. 8 ins. wide (except the two central ones which are a little over 8 ft. 
in width) and about 8^ ft. high to the lowest corbelling, where the span is 
8 ft. to 8 ft. 3 ins. wide. Five overlapping corbels intervene to reduce the span, 
which at the top course measures some 2|- feet. This space is crossed by large 
laterite slabs each about 4^ feet long. The bridge gradually rises from the sides 
towards the middle, where the 9th and 10th piers have ten overlapping courses 
on the inner side, necessitated by the greater width of the central span, which 
measures 14 ft. 6 ins. wide and 18 ft. 2 ins. high. The abrupt increase in the 
size of this bay, however, produces a somewhat awkward appearance in those 
on either side of it, owing to the lop-sided effect of the unequal corbelling. 
The spans on each side of the central opening are also wider than the others 
■ Pfi.-n1riTig them and measure 10 ft. 5 ins. across. 

Above the openings is a plain cornice-band of slight projection, originally 
decorated at intervals with rude figures of lions and elephants, all of 
which except three on the east face have now disappeared. The brick 
parapet on either side of the road over the bridge is apparently a modem 
addition. 


2 s 2 
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Tlie abutments at tbe ends of the bridge are rounded on botb sides, tbe 
curve being carried back to a distance of about 20 feet, the more effectively 
to resist water action. Tbe corners at tbe base of tbe piers bave also been 
rounded off on tbe east face, from wbicb it would appear that tbe stream 
used to flow from east to west. 

(g) Nona (A) Good ; (?) L. A. M. B., 488 ; A. R., XV, 337-38 ; Hunter’s Orissa, I, p. 276, 
note 214, and p. 277 : Fergusson’s Ind. Arch.. IJ, 113 ; Dist. Gazet., Puri, 196 ; (ft) 1193, 
2272-76. 
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